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Two ways your face can grow 


in the next few years 


U SUALLY, our faces show what's happening 
to us. 
For instance, suppose financial matters are 
constantly on your mind. 

Suppose you know that there’s practically 
no cash reserve between you and trouble. 

It would be surprising if your face didn’t 
show it. 

But suppose that, on the contrary, you've 
managed to get yourself on a pretty sound 
financial basis. 


Suppose that you're putting aside part of 


everything you carn... that those dollars you 
save are busy earning extra dollars for you... 
that you have a nest egg and an emergency 
fund. 

Naturally, your face will show that, too. 

There’s a simple and pretty accurate way to 
tell which way your face is going to go in the 
next few years: 

If you are buying, regularly, and holding as 
many U. S. Savings Bonds as you can, you 
needn't worry. 

Your face will be among the ones that wear 
a smile. 


Buy all the Bonds you can... keep all the Bonds you buy / 


[his space made available through the cooperation of Paper Novelty Manufacturing 


Co. — manufacturers of greeting cards - 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


prepared under auspices 


of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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THE CRISIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Second Article in a Series 


“Pouis series, initiated last month by Reinhold Niebuhr’s article, “Can Civilization 
TD Serine Technics?” aims to bring to bear the minds of a number of leading men of 
thought in America and Europe on a basic issue of our times, “The Crisis of the In- 
dividual.” 

The problem is stated as follows: “In our time the individual human being has 
been more violently debased than in many centuries. Every aspect of the human per- 
sonality—his civil rights, his indiv iduality, his status, the dignity accorded him—all have 
been violated. Millions have been tortured and murdered. . . . Yet the inviolability of 
the individual human being has been so much a part of Wesem civilization that it has 
been taken for granted. Whatever advances we hoped for in our culture were based on 
this ideal. . | 

“It is not iad that this ideal has been crathed by tyrannical rulers, but it is feared 
that it is dying in the hearts of men. But this would mean an ominous lowering of the 
level of political and moral life.” 

The series seeks answers to questions such as these: “Why is this happening to 
us?” “Where did our Western civilization go wrong?” “Is this merely a transition to a 
new society with better values?” “Is the contemporary crisis due to technology and large- 
scale planning, or their present day misuse; or to a distortion of basic ideals which would 
require a renascence of religious belief or some other inner revaluation of values?” 

Following Leo Lowenthal’s article, the following are among those who will con- 
tribute to the series: Hannah Arendt, G A. Borgese, Martin Buber, Pearl S. Buck, 
John Dewey, Waldo Frank, Louis Finkelstein, André Gide, Sidney Hook, Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry.—Eprror. 


II. TERROR’S ATOMIZATION OF MAN 
LEO LOWENTHAL 


the fascist terror was just an ephem- Indeed the reluctance to face squarely 
eral episode in modern history, now _and explore fully the phenomena of terror 
happily behind us. That opinion I cannot and their implications is itself a lingering 
share. I believe that it is deeply rooted phenomenon of the terror. 
in the trends of modern civilization, and Those who live with terror are under 
l 


I IHERE is a widely held opinion that especially in the pattern of modern economy. 
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powerful compulsion not to speculate about 
it or to increase their knowledge of it. But 
this does not explain the remarkable re 
serve and resignation displayed in the face 
of totalitarian terror by the fact-loving 
Western world. The West shrank from 
the facts of the fascist terror, though they 
were available from reliable sources, until 
they were forced upon it in the unmasked 
horrors of Buchenwald, Oswiecim, Belsen, 
and Dachau. It shrinks today from the facts 
of the terror which is succeeding the end 
of the military war. The self-preserving 
numbness of the terror-ridden countries 
seems to be matched by a psychological 
mass-repression, an unconscious flight from 
truth, in the countries where civilization 
survives. 

Essentially, the modern system of terror 
amounts to the atomization of the indi- 
vidual. We shudder at the tortures in- 
flicted on the physical bodies of men; we 
should not be less appalled by its menace 
to the spirit of man. Terror accomplishes 
its work of dehumanization through the 
total integration of the population into col- 
lectivities, then depriving them of the psy- 
chological means of direct communication 
in spite of—rather because of—the tremen- 
dous communications apparatus to which 
they are exposed. The individual under ter- 
rorist conditions is never alone and always 
alone. He becomes numb and rigid not only 





Leo Lowentuat has been a member of the 
Institute of Social Research, and its managing 
editor, for the past twenty years; for eight 
years at its original home in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, in recent years here, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. During that time he has written and 
taught in the fields of public opinion, social 
psychology and comparative literature. More 
recantly, he has done research on the psy- 
chology of social discrimination, American news 
commentators, and anti-democratic agitators 
and their public. Dr. Lowenthal’s Knut Ham- 
sun: Or the Pre-History of the Authoritarian 
Ideology was published in 1937, and he has 
also written books on Dostoievsky and Ibsen. 
During the war Dr. Lowenthal served as Con- 
sultant and, for a short time, as Section Chief, 
with the Office of War Information. He was 
born in Frankfurt in 1900. 


in relation to his neighbor but also in rela- 
tion to himself; fear robs him of the power 
of spontaneous emotional or mental reac- 
tion. Thinking becomes a stupid crime; 
it endangers his life. The inevitable con- 
sequence is that stupidity spreads as a con- 
tagious disease among the terrorized pop- 
ulation. Human beings live in a state of 
stupor—in a moral coma. 

Let us examine more closely the main 
phenomena of terror in action. 


1. Directness and Omnipotence. One of 
the basic functions of terror is to wipe out 
the rational connection between govern- 
ment decisions and individual fate. The 
wholesale arrest of people during the first 
stages of totalitarian terror, the mixing in 
the concentration camps of the most diverse 
elements of the population for the most 
diverse reasons, fulfills precisely this func- 
tion of elimination of individual differences 
and claims before the apparatus of power. 
The qualitative difference between the im- 
prisoned lawbreaker and the rest of the 
population does not exist between the vic- 
tims of terror within the concentration 
camps and those outside. The principle of 
selection of the forced workers of the camps 
is direct terroristic calculation. They are in 
the majority trapped in mass arrests, with no 
question of individual guilt involved and 
no hope of iimited punishment. 

That the concentration camps are far 
more representative of the population at 
large than the traditional penal institution 
is made ominously clear by the fact that 
they are supervised not by a specialized 
body of civil servants but by units of that 
same secret police which oppresses the pop- 
ulation at large. 

This interruption of the causal relation 
between what a person does and what hap- 
pens to him fulfills one of the chief aims 
of modern terror, namely: 


2. The Breakdown of the Continuum 
of Experience. With the breakdown of legal 
rationality and its clear relation to the in- 
dividual fate, this fate itself becomes so 
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a series of manipulated and calculated shocks. 


enigmatic as to lose all meaning. The in- 
dividual does not know what he may ex- 
perience; and what he has already experi- 
enced is no longer important for his person 
or his future. The normal rhythm of 
youth, manhood, old age, of education, 
career, success or failure, is completely dis- 
rupted. The creative faculties of fantasy, 
imagination, memory, become meaningless 
and tend to atrophy where they can no 
longer bring about any desired change in 
the individual's fate. 

Of course this transformation of a hu- 
man being from an individual, whose es- 
sence is continuity of experience and mem- 
ory, into a unit of atomized reactions is car- 
ried further among the trapped victims than 
among the population at large. But the dif- 
ference is only in degree, and if we only cite 
examples from reports from the detention 
camps, it must always be remembered that 
the population at large was aware of both 
mass arrests and the terror within the con- 
centration camps. Thus the terror actually 
visited upon the bodies of Jews, “radicals,” 
Poles, etc., terrorized the minds of all, which 
was indeed its primary function. 

The breakdown of memory and exper- 
ience has been described by a German psy- 
chologist, Kurt Bondy, who was himself in 
a concentration camp for a time: 

“This uncertainty about the duration of 
the imprisonment is probably what un- 
nerves the men most. . . . They try to forget. 
The past becomes uncertain and nebulous, 
the picture of their family and friends in- 
distinct. . . . Here are the roots of hope- 
lessness, apathy, indifference, despair, dis- 
trust, and egocentricity.” (“Problems of 
Internment Camps,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1943.) 

Thus life becomes a chain of expected, 
avoided or materialized shocks, and thus 
the atomized experiences heighten the 
atomization of the individual. Paradoxically, 
in a terrorist society, in which everything is 
most carefully planned, the plan for the 
individual is—to have none; to become and 
to remain a mere object, a bundle of con- 
ditioned reflexes which amply respond to 


3. The Breakdown of Personality. In a 
system which reduces life to a chain of dis- 
connected reactions to shock, personal com- 
munication tends to lose all meaning. The 
super-ego—the agency of conscience—in 
which people have stored the mechanism of 
moral decency, is repressed by what I may 
call a Hitler-ego, meaning that the inhibi- 
tions produced by conscience yield to inhibi- 
tions or drives produced by mechanical 
reactions and imitations. Neither the ter- 
rorized nor the terrorist is any longer a 
personality in the traditional sense. They 
are mere material conforming to situations 
created by a power utterly independent of 
themselves. An underground report by a 
prisoner escaped from Oswiecim tells how 
the camp system “destroyed every social tie 
in a victim and reduced his spiritual life to a 
fear-driven desire to prolong existence, be 
it only for a day or an hour.” And a keen 
observer with personal experience in two 
camps, Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, now with the 
University of Chicago, has studied this de- 
terioration to its end in loss of the vital 
passions: 

“This outside world which continued to 
live as if nothing had happened was in the 
minds of the new prisoners represented by 
those whom they used to know, namely: by 
their relatives and friends. But even this 
hatred was very subdued in the old pris- 
oners. It seemed that, as much as they had 
forgotten to love their kin, they had lost 
the ability to hate them . . . they were un- 
able to feel strongly about anybody.” (“In- 
dividual and Mass Behavior in Extreme 
Situations,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1943.) 

A similar shrinking of the personality to 
a cluster of conditioned reflexes has been 
observed among the guards. In his report, 
A Year in Tremblinka, Yankel Wiernik 
describes the practitioners of terror as auto- 
mata devoid of passion or remorse, who 
performed their given tasks as soon as some 
higher-up pressed a button. Bettelheim de- 
scribes their dehumanization in these words: 
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“Having been educated in a world which 
rejected brutality, they felt uneasy about 
what they were doing. It seemed that they, 
too, had an emotional attitude toward their 
acts of brutality which might be described 
as a feeling of unreality. After having been 
guards in the camp for some time, they got 
accustomed to inhuman behavior, they be- 
came ‘conditioned’ to it; it then became 
part of their ‘real’ life.” 

And there is, above all, the corroborating 
evidence provided by these automata them- 
selves in the trials currently being held in 
Germany. They admit the most atrocious 
crimes but show not the slightest sense of 
guilt. Their inhuman conduct was justified, 
they maintain, because it was ordered by 
their superiors. 


4. The Struggle for Survival. The old 
system of culture, from abstract philosophical 
metaphysics to the institutions of religion 
and education, had the result of permeat- 
ing mankind with the idea that only rational 
behavior which included respect for the 


rights, claims and needs of others could guar- 


antee one’s own survival. Under terror such 
behavior may be equivalent io self-annihila- 
tion. Terrorism wipes out the causal rela- 
tion between social conduct and survival, 
and confronts the individual with the naked 
force of nature—that is, of denatured nature 
—in the form of the all-powerful terrorist 
machine. What the terror aims to bring 
about, and enforces through its tortures, is 
that people shall come to act in harmony 
with the law of terror, namely: that their 
whole calculation shall have but one aim: 
self-perpetuation. The more people become 
ruthless seekers after their own survival, the 
more they become psychological pawns and 
puppets of a system which knows no othe: 
purpose than to keep itself in power. 
Former inmates of Nazi detention camps 
confirm this regression to sheer Darwinism— 
or perhaps one should say infantilism: 
“The urge of self-preservation, bestial 
fear, hunger and thirst led to a complete 
transformation of the majority of the pris- 
oners. . . . In many cases the sense of 


responsibility towards others disappeared en- 
tirely, as well as the least feeling of consider- 
ation of their common lot. Many a prisoner 
carried on a wild, ruthless, and thoroughly 
senseless struggle for his individual survival.” 
(Bondy, op. cit.) 


5. Reduction to Natural Material. What 
the terrorist masters fear most is that their 
victims may recover their awareness of be- 
longing to a whole, to human history. The 
complete victory of totalitarianism would be 
identical with the complete forgetting of 
history; that is, with a mankind become 
void of reflection, or in other words with 
a mankind solely become natural material. 
To quote Hitler: 

“A violently active, dominating, intrepid, 
brutal youth—that is what I am after. Youth 
must be all those things. It must be indif- 
ferent to pain. There must be no weakness 
or tenderness in it. I want to see once more 
in its eyes the gleam of pride and independ- 
ence of the beast of prey. . . . I intend to 
have an athletic youth—that is the first and 
chief thing. In this way I shall eradicate 
the thousands of years of human domestica- 
tion. Then I shall have in front of me the 
pure and noble natural material. With that 
I can create the new order.” (Hermann 
Raiischning, Hitler Speaks, 1939.) 

Here, if we discard the flowery adjectives, 
is a classic admission of fascist aims and 
ends. Mankind, having become domesticated 
again, becomes part of the over-abundance of 
nature. It thus becomes material indeed, 
for exploitation where needed and for anni- 
hilation where not—in any case, mere ma- 
terial to be processed. Modern terror always 
looks at people with the eyes either of the 
big monopolist surveying raw materials or of 
the undertaker anticipating the disposal of 
the useless human corpse. 

This attitude is perfectly iiiustrated in 
reports describing the initiation of inmates 
in the Nazi concentration camps of Eastern 
Europe: 

“At the one side we surrendered our 
baggage; at the other side we had to un- 
dress and to surrender our clothing and 
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pieces of value. Naked then, we went into 
another barrack, where our heads and beards 
were shaved and disinfected with lysol. 
When we walked out of this barrack each 
of us was given a number. . . . With these 
numbers in our hands we were chased into 
a third barrack where the reception took 
place. This ‘reception’ consisted in that our 
numbers were tattooed on the left breast. 
Then they proceeded to take the data of 
each person and brought us, divided in 
groups of hundreds, into a cellar, later into 
another barrack, where we were given striped 
prisoners’ clothes and wooden shoes.” (Die 
Judenausrottung in Polen. Augenzeugen- 
berichte. Dritte Serie. Geneva, 1944.) 

There is a striking analogy between this 
treatment of human beings and that of mer- 
chandise shipped into the inventory rooms 
of a large department store or factory. It 
is a planful handling of materials for certain 
purposes. According to the witnesses, the 
system became so streamlined that only the 
really useful human merchandise was tagged. 
He who got no number was a reject; he was 
disposed of. And as in any oversized ad- 
ministrative unit, no one cared to take the 
blame for mistakes. Even if the merchandise 
had been rejected by mistake, it was de- 
stroyed: 

“Since the prisoners were checked ac- 
cording to numbers and not according to 
their names, an error could easily be made 
which would be disastrous. If the ‘block- 
writer’ had marked ‘dead’ a number which 
in reality was still alive—a thing which can 
happen in these extreme cases of great mor- 
tality—the mistake was corrected by putting 
to death the holder of the number.” 

Wiernik describes the reduction of the 
human being into nothing more significant 
or valuable than a potential cadaver: 

“It was a continuous coming and going, 
and death without end. I learned to look at 
every live person as a prospective corpse in 
the nearest future. I appraised him with my 
eyes and thought of his weight; who was 
going to carry him to his grave; how severe 
a beating would he get while doing it? It 
was terrible, but nonetheless true. Would 


you believe that a human being, living under 
such conditions, could at times smile and 
jest?” 

These are hard facts, and they justify 
one’s saying that within the logic of terror, 
man has himself become a fact of raw na- 
ture. And death gains the rationality of put- 
ting surplus human material to use: 

“The Germans carried out mass round-ups 
of Jews in the city. They spared neither 
men, women, nor children. The adults they 
simply murdered, while the children were 
given away to the Hitler Jugend squads as 
shooting targets.” (Quoted in News Bul- 
letin, Representation of Polish Jewry, Amer- 
ican Division, 1945.) 


6. Assimilation to the Terrorists. Terror 
reaches its peak of success when the victim 
loses his awareness of the gulf between him- 
self and his tormentors. With the complete 
breakdown of the personality the most primi- 
tive historical becomes 
openly prevalent in the dehumanized atmos- 
phere of totalitarianism. This ultimate stage 
in regression is described by Dr. Bettelheim: 

“A prisoner had reached the final stage 
of adjustment to the camp situation when 
he had changed his personality so as to ac- 
cept as his own the values of the Gestapo. ... 

“Old prisoners who seemed to have a 
tendency to identify themselves with the 
Gestapo did so not only in respect to aggres- 
sive behavior. They would try to arrogate 
to themselves old pieces of Gestapo uni- 
forms. . . . This identification with their 
torturers went so far as copying their leisure- 
time activities. One of the games played 
by the guards was to find out who could 
stand to be hit longest without uttering a 
complaint. This game was copied by the 
old prisoners, as though they had not been 
hit often enough without needing to repeat 
this experience as a game. 

“Other problems in which most old pris- 
oners made their peace with the values of 
the Gestapo included the race problem, al- 
though race discrimination had been alien to 
their scheme of values before they were 
brought into the camp.” 


force, imitation, 
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Can one imagine a greater triumph for 
any system than this adoption of .its values 
and behavior by its powerless victims? When 
we again recall that the difference between 
the effect of terror upon the population 
within and without the concentration camp 
is one of degree rather than kind, we have 
here an appalling index to the magnitude 
of the so-called problem of re-education in 
Central Europe. 


>» mucu for the atomization of the indi- 
Sigua. What are some of the social 
consequences of a regime of terror? 

It is characteristic of a terrorist regime 
that its tools and practices increase in efh- 
ciency, quantity and cruelty. Terror grows 
by what it feeds on—its excesses beget the 
need for ever greater terror. Under this 
increasing oppression the victims cease to 
anticipate an end of terror; they hope only 
for its alleviation. 

Thus terror, by its own inner dynamics, 
perpetuates its sovereignty. Its victims lose 
the power to envisage a different order 
of life. They become absolutely dependent, 
materially and spiritually. They are re- 
ceivers of doles, from such rewards as the 
“Strength through Joy” benefits all the way 
down to the spoiled food and contaminated 
water of the concentration camp. 

This, I think, explains the behavior of 
a good many Germans toward the Allied 
armies. It is a continuity of frozen reactions. 
The aloofness of some and the abject 
toadying of others to the military powers are 
alike the result of their long alienation from 
genuinely experienced values and convic- 
tions. 

Another result is the emergence of an 
infantile collectivity. Terrorist atomization 
has resulted in almost complete destruction 
of the old institutions of society. Most im- 
portant, because the family was the basic 
unity of society, is the weakening of family 
ties. The complete dependence of parents 
on the whims of the terrorist hierarchy; the 
state policy of training children to inform 
on their parents; the regimentation of youth; 
the “social engineering” which shifts masses 


of people about with as little respect for fam- 
ily ties as in the worst phases of chattel 
slavery; the creation of millions of orphans 
through mass extermination of adults; all 
these are practices which the totalitarian gov- 
ernments have made horribly familiar. And 
all these practices inevitably and designedly 
disrupt family relationships and deprive the 
young of reliance upon the warmth and 
security of family life. 

The result is an upsurge of a feeling of 
adolescent collectivity, rootless and ruthless, 
in which the concept v’ the family is sup- 
planted by the image of a cynical, tough, 
destructive, joyfully cruel and extremely re- 
sentful community, frighteningly reminiscent 
of Hitler's vision of brutally domesticated 
and therefore brutal natural material. 

Finally, the pattern of terrorist oppression 
has had its influence on the behavior of 
liberated groups and individuals. Without 
moralizing about the legitimacy or appro- 
priateness of revenge, it must be said that 
reprisals which betray a resort to the means 
of the totalitarian enemy have a deep signi- 
ficance for the tasks of peace. It has been 
truly said that the system of terror which 
Mussolini introduced into Western Europe 
enjoyed a sinister triumph in the orgy of 
vengeance over the dead bodies of the 
fascist dictator and his mistress. It triumphed 
when French girls were paraded with shaved 
heads before a vituperative populace in 
punishment for intimate relations with Ger- 
man soldiers. The “humane and orderly” 
transfer of Germans from liberated Poland 
was foreshadowed in the remark made to 
Jan Karski by a girl member of the Polish 
underground: 

“The moment the Germans are defeated, 
a ruthless mass terror must be organized. 
The imported Germans must be expelled 
from the vicinity by the same methods by 
which they were settled here—by force and 
ruthless extermination.” 


Ww 1s there in modern civilization that 
has set this terror loose among us? 
I should like to venture this thesis: 
Mankind today has so tremendously im- 
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proved its technology as to render itself 
largely superfluous. Modern machinery and 
methods of organization have made it pos- 
sible for a relatively small minority of man- 
agers, technicians and skilled workers to keep 
the whole industrial apparatus going. So- 
ciety has reached the stage of potential mass 
unemployment; and mass employment is 
increasingly a manipulated product of the 
state and state-like powers which channelize 
surplus mankind into public works, includ- 
ing armies and official or semi-official politi- 
cal organizations, in order to keep it at once 
alive and under control. 

This is to say that large masses of workers 
have lost all creative relation to the pro- 
ductive process. They live in a social and 
economic vacuum. Their dilemma is the 
pre-condition of terror. It provides the to- 
talitarian forces with a road to power and 
an object for its exercise. For them, terror 
is the institutionalized administration of 


large strata of mankind as surplus. 
Certain cultural tendencies emerging from 
the crisis of the liberal era may be cited as 


contributing to the rise of terror. 

Under the impact of mass production, 
people have learned to live in patterns, not 
only material but also spiritual. They tend 
to accept uncritically entire systems of opin- 
ions and attitudes, as if ideological tie-in 
sales were forced upon them. To be a 
progressive is ipso facto to be for democracy, 
for the New Deal, for the Negroes, for the 
Jews, for Soviet Russia, and many other 
things. To be an isolationist is, or was, to be 
ipso facto against Great Britain, against 
Soviet Russia, against the intellectuals, 
against the Jews, and many other things. 

It is not so much that people believe in 
these configurations of stereotypes as that 
they themselves become stereotyped appen- 
dages of this or that big cultural or political 
monopoly. Reason, consistency, personal 
experience no longer matter. One might 
say, for example, that there are no true anti- 
Semites any more, because anti-Semitism is 
not so much a reaction to anything experi- 
enced as specifically Jewish as it is a 
behavior-pattern tied in with adherence to 


a certain cultural ticket. And this shrink- 
ing of genuine experience makes it all the 
more difficult to counteract distorted and 
fallacious stereotypes. The cultural monop- 
oly, integrating a whole chain of attitudes, 
itself exercises a psychologically terroristic 
impact to which the individual yields. 

The fearful discrepancy between the 
moral traditions of individualism and the 
mass crimes of modern collectivism has left 
modern man in a moral no-man’s land. He 
still holds to the moral concepts of middle- 
class society—conscience, decency, self-re- 
spect, the dignity of man. But the social 
foundations of these concepts are crumbling. 
The overwhelming scale of power, size, 
destruction, extermination in the modern 
world make individual moral scruples, prob- 
lems and conflict seem puny and irrelevant. 


0 cite a drastic example, the ethical issue 
Tiescived in Hamlet, which may be con- 
sidered a classical document of morality after 
the dissolution of medieval culture, is the 
question whether or not a time “out of joint” 
can be righted if Hamlet becomes the judge 
and executioner of his father’s murderer. In 
the face of present-day physical and moral 
catastrophe this issue is almost ridiculous. 

The individual today realizes, more or less 
consciously, that his moral values do not 
greatly matter, because not much depends 
any more, either materially or spiritually, 
upon his decisions. He feels alone, deprived 
of the material and moral heritage which 
was the basis of his existence in liberal so- 
ciety. He is exposed to tremendous fury 
and aggression. He has become a potential 
paranoiac. In this condition he is ready to 
accept the most insane ideologies and pat- 
terns of domination and persecution. 

The fascists were the first to spot the con- 
nection between potential material poverty 
and real spiritual poverty, and to exploit it 
rationally and systematically on a mass scale. 
They realized that in order to subjugate and 
control the surplus population it was neces- 
sary to burn into their minds the awareness 
of physical and spiritual menace, and to ex- 
tirpate the whole frame of moral and emo- 
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tional reference within which men had tra- 
ditionally attempted to survive personal ca- 
lamity. Hitler himself, in a conversation 
with Rauschning, once expressed the fascist 
need of terror and brutality. According to 
Rauschning: 

“He had not the slightest liking for con- 
centration camps and secret police and the 
like but these things were simply necessities 
from which there was no getting away. ‘Un- 
less you are prepared to be pitiless, you will 
get nowhere. Domination is never 
founded on humanity, but, regarded from 
the narrow civilian angle, on crime. Ter- 


rorism is absolutely indispensable in every 
case of the founding of a new power... . 
Even more important than terrorism is the 
systematic modification of the ideas and feel- 
ings of the masses. 


We have to control 


those’’” (Hermann Rauschning, op. cit.) 

Hegel once said, “How fortunate the in- 
stitution which has no history.” Our age of 
terror is history, and one of its blackest chap- 
ters. But the dreams of freedom and happi- 
ness which terror would desiroy are also 
part of history. 

It is only by applying the efforts of reason 
—in its theory and practice—to the phenom- 
ena of terror, their roots and their conse- 
quences, that mankind can hope to wrest 
itself from the most sinister threat and ulti- 
mately pathetic fate in which it has ever 
become involved. 

The dreams of Western civilization may 
still become reality if mankind can free it- 
self from its use of human beings as sur- 
plus or commodities or means. Otherwise we 
too may face the terror. 





WILL NUREMBERG SERVE JUSTICE? 


MILTON R. KONVITZ 


HE greatest trial of all time is 
taking place in our own day—at 
Nuremberg. It will certainly over- 
shadow the Dreyfus Affair, the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case and the Russian treason trials. This 
will be true not because of the specific 
crimes committed, or because of the po- 
litical implications of the accusations. The 
transcending importance of the Nuremberg 
trial lies in the fact that, purely as a judicial 
proceeding, it raises questions that touch 
the heart of the system of morals and con- 
ceptions of justice on which Western 
civilization is built. It is a legal proceeding 
unprecedented in international law. It is 
intended to bolster respect for international 
law, yet it defies many of the most basic 
assumptions of the judicial process. 
What are the issues and how did they 
arise? 


Punishment Without Trial 
Wuen the foreign ministers of the Big 
Three met in Moscow in October 1943, they 
said that their governments had _ received 
from many quarters evidence of atrocities, 
massacres and cold-blooded mass executions 
perpetrated by the Nazi forces in the coun- 
tries overrun by them. Speaking in the 
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interests of thirty-two United Nations, the 
Big Three declared that at the time of grant- 
ing any armistice to Germany, Nazis respon- 
sible for these crimes, or who had taken a 
consenting part in them, would be sent back 
to the countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done, to be “judged and pun- 
ished’’ according to the laws of the liberated 
countries. The declaration was expressly 
made “without prejudice to the case of the 
major criminals, whose offences have no par- 
ticular geographical localization and who 
will be punished by the joint decision of 
the Governments of the Allies.” Like 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, made 
in the course of the Civil War, this declara- 
tion on atrocities was a military measure, 
for it called upon innocent Germans not to 
imbrue their hands with innocent blood and 
thus join the ranks of the guilty. 

The Moscow Declaration made a dis- 
tinction between two classes of criminals: 
(1) those guilty of local crimes, and (2) 
the major war criminals whose crimes 
have no local restriction. The former were 
to be tried and punished; the latter were to 
be punished. 

As late as the Crimea Conference report 
in February of 1945 and President Roose- 
velt’s report on the Conference to Congress 
there was a promise of punishment only for 
the major war criminals; there was no sug- 
gestion that anything like the Nuremberg 
trial was being planned. 

Shortly before the Moscow Declaration, 
the United Nations War Crimes Commis- 
sion was set up with Lord Wright as chair- 
man. This commission represented sixteen 
nations in which Nazi atrocities had been 
committed, and the United States and 
Britain. Soviet Russia was not a member of 
this commission because her request that all 
sixteen “autonomous” Soviet republics be 
represented was turned down. Later Russia 


modified this demand: she would be satis- 
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fied with representation of those Russian 
republics which had been overrun by the 
Nazis. Once more the other governments 
refused. Russia thereupon set up her own 
commission. 

The purpose of these two commissions 
was to investigate charges of war crimes and 
atrocities, and to collect and preserve the 
evidence. They made no arrests; this func- 
tion was left to the military authorities. Un- 
til Aprii of 1945, Lord Wright's commission 
limited itself to the collection of documen- 
tary evidence. We know little about the 
Russian commission. 

At this time the Wright commission be- 
lieved that there would be only two types 
of courts: (1) national courts, to hear cases 
against criminals whose offences affected the 
inhabitants of only a single country—Quis- 
ling, for example, was tried before a Nor- 
wegian court; and (2) military courts, such 
as the British military court in the British 
sector in Germany which tried and convicted 
Josef Kramer. Apparently it was still as- 
sumed, at the end of April 1945, that Goer- 
ing, Ribbentrop, Jod!, and the other Nazi 
chiefs would not be tried but would be 
punished upon the military order of the 
United States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia 
and France. However, the Wright commis- 
sion was preparing to suggest an international 
tribunal for the trial of major war criminals. 
It was not until May 1945 that it was dis- 
closed that the leading war criminals would 
be brought to trial before the order of pun- 
ishment would be announced. 

It was at this point that Mr. Justice 
Jackson came into the picture as the central 
figure. President Truman appointed him as 
chief counsel of the United States in pre- 
paring and prosecuting charges against the 
major war criminals. Congress was not con- 
sulted; this was conceived as a military meas- 
ure, and the President acted under his war 
powers. It was announced that the trials 
would be held before an international mili- 
tary tribunal. This did not mean that the 
judges of the tribunal would all be military 
men; it meant only that the tribunal would 
be set up as an exercise of the military power. 


Jackson promised a “fair trial” for the ac- 
cused. He was to proceed on the basis of 
evidence collected by the Wright commis- 
sion, and by the Russian commission if the 
Russians were willing to join the tribunal. 

The Russian and French governments 
were profoundly suspicious of what they 
considered the Anglo-Saxon tendency to be 
soft with the Nazis. Jackson had to sell the 
idea of an international tribunal to the other 
governments. By August 8, 1945, he was 
able to win over the British, Russian and 
French governments. Representatives of the 
four powers signed an agreement establish- 
ing an international military tribunal before 
which the major war criminals of the Euro- 
pean Axis were to be tried. This agree- 
ment was supplemented by a “charter’” which 
serves as the constitution of the tribunal and 
as the statement of principles governing its 
operations. 


Punishment With Trial 


THE agreement purports to carry out the 
intention of the Moscow Declaration; but 
it is apparent that, by providing trials for 
the major war-criminals, it goes beyond the 
declaration. 

The tribunal is to consist of four mem- 
bers, one appointed by each of the signa- 
tories. The war criminals may be tried for 
their individual responsibility in the com- 
mission of three types of crimes: (1) Crimes 
against peace. ‘This means the planning, 
preparation, initiation or waging of a war 
of aggression, or a war in violation of inter- 
national agreements. (2) War crimes. This 
means violations of the laws or customs of 
war, including ill-treatment of civilian pop- 
ulation and prisoners of war. (3) Crimes 
against humanity. This means the commis- 
sion of inhumane acts against civilian pop- 
ulation before or during the war; and 
political, racial and religious persecution, 
whether or not in violation of the domestic 
law of the country where perpetrated. 

The charter of the tribunal also provides 
that the defense of having acted as head of a 
state or in obedience to a superior order shall 
not be considered. The tribunal was given 
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the power to declare groups criminal organ- 
izations. After a group was declared criminal, 
each of the signatory powers could bring 
members of the proscribed organization to 
trial before its national or military courts. 
The right to try a person in absentia was 
given to the tribunal. Each of the four 
powers was to appoint a prosecutor. The 
accused were to be given fair trials; they 
were to be indicted before trial; they were 
to have assistance of counsel. But the tribu- 
nel was not to be bound by technical rules 
of evidence; it could take judicial notice of 
facts of common knowledge. The judgment 
as to guilt or innocence was to be final. The 
tribunal might impose any sentence, but the 
Control Council for Germany might reduce 
the sentence. 

On October 19, 1945, Jackson and the 
other three prosecutors indicted twenty-four 
top Nazis. The indictment charged the ac- 
cused with each of the three crimes defined 
in the charter and with a conspiracy to 
commit these crimes. On the basis of this 
indictment the Nuremberg trial started on 


November 20, before judges representing 
the four powers, with Francis Biddle as the 
American judge. 


Are Trials Wise? 


Berore the charter for the tribunal was 
promulgated, the question whether or not 
the major Nazis should be afforded a trial 
was hotly debated. No one doubted the jus- 
tice and necessity of the severest penalties; 
but is a trial necessary or wise as a prelim- 
inary measure to the imposition of these 
penalties? 

Professor Max Radin, in The Day of 
Reckoning, published in 1943, proposed that 
Hitler and other Nazi chiefs be brought to 
trial before an international court for the 
commission of specific crimes, such as the 
murder of a specifically named person. The 
same year, in an article in the Harvard Law 
Review, and a year later in a book, War 
Criminals—Their Prosecution and Punish- 
ment, Professor Sheldon Glueck proposed 
the procedure which has in essence been 
followed by the four powers. Glueck urged 


that the major Nazis be tried for crimes 
against humanity and for crimes committed 
by Germans on German territory before and 
during the war. He contended that though 
there are no precedents for such a trial, the 
procedure is unobjectionable. He anticipated 
and attempted to meet the objections to the 
Nuremberg indictments. It is likely that 
Jackson was strongly influenced by Glueck’s 
arguments and proposals. 

On the other hand, George Creel, in War 
Criminals and Punishment, published in 
1944, contended that any proposal to set up 
an international court for the trial of the 
major Nazi criminals “should be dismissed 
summarily.” He urged that there was no 
need to wait until the end of the war to 
“judge” Hitler and Goering. “By their pub- 
lished orders, by their own boasts, their 
guilt stands self-confessed.” The major 
criminals should be branded at once as out- 
laws, “as fugitives from justice whose ex- 
ecution only waits on capture.” 

In a series of articles in the New Leader 
and in a review of Radin’s book in the 
Reconstructionist the writer of this article 
pointed to the dangers in a trial which dis- 
regards the fundamental guarantees of fair- 
ness to a defendant; nothing must be 
done which is likely to bring into doubt 
the validity of these guarantees. If a trial 
is to be given, then it must be a trial in fact 
and not merely in name; but such a trial, tle 
writer contended, was not possible for the 
Nazi chiefs; for in order to bring them be- 
fore a judicial tribunal, charges must be 
framed which would reflect non-existent 
laws, and judges must be found among the 
heavenly choir of angels. 

Thus, before the promulgation of the 
charter for the international tribunal and 
the indictment, opinion as to whether or 
not there should be trials was divided. After 
the charter and the indictment were made 
public, the wisdom of the provision for a 
trial was sharply questioned in many quar- 
ters. The editors of Fortune and the Na- 
tion, Professor Sidney Hook in the New 
Leader, and Rustem Vambery, former dean 
of the University of Budapest Law School, 
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have been among the sharpest critics of the 
Nuremberg trial. Enthusiastic support of 
the trial has come from no _ influential 
quarter. Why is the Nuremberg trial mis- 
trusted or condemned? I shall attempt to 
state the chief objections. 


To What Good Purpose? 
Tue first question is: Why should there be 
a trial for the major Nazi criminaJs? The 
Moscow Declaration promised punishment, 
not a trial. Many felt that the proper way 
to handle these persons was to bring them 
before an assembly of the heads of all the 
United Nations and the judges of their 
highest courts and leading German refugees, 
where the verdict and sentence of civilized 
mankind would be read. This procedure 
would have served as a catharsis for the 
feelings of all people who had suffered at 
the hands of the Nazis, and the occasion 
would have marked a dedication to the ends 
of peace and justice. The Nuremberg 


court, with judges whose names are known 
to only a few persons, like MacArthur's 


court with judges who are not known at all, 
can result only in an anti-climactic close. 
The trial, contrasted with the enormity of 
the crimes of which the defendants are 
guilty, does not touch persons closely, does 
not impinge on their emotions. One reads 
of the proceedings with detachment—there 
is more interest in the controversy over the 
trial than in the trial itself. 

While the trial goes on in Nuremberg, 
there is a joint Congressional investigation of 
Pearl Harbor, in which some members of 
the committee have attempted to show that 
President Roosevelt had sought deliberately 
to provoke war with Japan and that the 
Pearl Harbor attack was the result. This in- 
vestigation deepens misgivings as to the 
Nuremberg trial; for even to suggest that 
the Nazi chiefs’ guilt is an open question is 
to open the question whether or not we 
should have entered the war at all. If there 
‘was doubt as to their guilt, why did we not 
resolve that question before committing our 
lives to their defeat on the battle-front? 
The lives of more than 250,000 Americans, 


5,300,000 Russians, 1,500,000 Chinese, and 
about 380,000 men of France and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth were sacrificed; it does 
seem a little late to raise the question 
of guilt. If the Nazi chiefs are acquitted, 
then the leaders of the United Nations 
should be placed in the prisoners’ dock. 

But we know there is no chance of an 
acquittal; the Moscow Declaration con- 
victed them. 

Perhaps a trial is needed in order to in- 
fluence public opinion in Germany? But 
the correspondent for the New York Times 
has reported from Frankfort that leaders of 
German public opinion in the American 
zone of occupation say that the trial “will 
produce an unfavorable reaction among the 
German people.” Anne O'Hare McCormick, 
writing in the Times from Nuremberg 
says that nobody among the Germans seems 
to care much what happens at the trial, or 
what happens to Goering or Streicher. “The 
Nuremberg trial is more remote from Nur- 
emberg than it is from New York. Certainly 
it is more scantily reported in Germany than 
in the United States. Germany, in fact, is 
less present at this trial than the victor na- 
tions. While the accused represent Ger- 
many, Germans as a whole appear curiously 
uninterested in them.” And also reporting 
from Nuremberg in the Times Raymond 
Daniell says that “the Germans are not in- 
terested” in the trial. In Frankfort, Daniell 
writes, “it is very noticeable that in restau- 
rants newspaper readers fold their papers so 
that they can ignore the unpleasant remin- 
ders from Nuremberg. The trial rarely is 
discussed in conversation.” While some per- 
sons question the justice of the trial, most 
are entirely indifferent. 

The purpose of the trial, Jackson has said, 
is to establish new international law for the 
future. “The ultimate step in avoiding peri- 
odic wars, which are inevitable in a system 
of international lawlessness,” he has said, 
“js to make statesmen responsible to law.” 
The purpose of the trial is to establish the 
principle of the personal responsibility of 
statesmen, generals and industrialists for the 
wars of their nations. This rationale of the 
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trial leads to a consideration of questions 
involving the theory of the indictment. 


Ex Post Facto Law 
Tue charge of crimes against peace is based 
on the theory that to begin a war is a viola- 
tion of international law. Since Germany 
began the war in violation of the Briand- 
Kellogg pact and other agreements to which 
Germany was a party, the heads of the Ger- 
man government are personally responsible 
for the breach of the treaties and the peace, 
and are subject to punishment. 

The difficulty with this theory is that none 
of the international agreements or laws 
speak of personal responsibility or punish- 
ment. The agreements mention no sanctions 
at all, collective or personal. 

This count, therefore, is open to the ob- 
jection that it violates a fundamental right, 
of defendants in criminal cases to be free 
from the sanctions of an ex post facto law— 
a law which declares an act criminal which 
was innocent or not subject to punishment 
when done. 

At the opening of the trial, in their motion 
to dismiss the indictment, defense attorneys 
pointed out that never before was it said that 
the statesmen, generals and economic leaders 
of a nation might be arraigned before an in- 
ternational court for using force. They re- 
minded the court that only last summer, 
when the United Nations established a new 
world organization, no rule of law was 
promulgated under which in the future an 
international court could punish persons 
who had launched an unjust war. England 
since the Middle Ages, the United States 
since its birth, France since the Revolution, 
and the Soviet Union have professed adher- 
ence to the principle that punishment is pos- 
sible only if a law has been violated that was 
in existence at the time the act was commit- 
ted and that provided punishment; and the 
Control Council for Germany recently re- 
stored this principle to German law. Let the 
nations of the world, they argued, create a 
law for the future but desist from trying men 
under a murder law created ex post facto. 

In his opening statement Jackson at- 


tempted to meet this objection. The defen- 
dants, he said, cannot bring themselves 
within the reason of the rule against ex post 
facto laws, for “they cannot show that they 
ever relied upon international law in any 
state or paid it the slightest regard.” 

This argument by Jackson means that, 
since the defendants did not rely on any law 
when they acted, it does not lie in their 
mouths now to demand legal rights. Accord- 
ing to this argument the trial may deny the 
defendants not only the protection against 
ex post facto laws but the protection of any 
laws at all. It means that the defendants 
may not argue any legal defense. 

This is a very strange doctrine. Though 
a defendant openly show his disrespect for 
the legal order of his community, still he is 
entitled to the full protection of the law— 
because the community respects the legal 
order and insists on its vindication. Should 
a lawless gangster, such as Dillinger, come 
before the United States Supreme Court 
with a plea that the law under which he had 
been sentenced was an ex post facto law, the 
lawlessness of his life and character would 
have no place in a consideration of the 
merits of his plea. The application of legal 
guarantees is not dependent on the defen- 
dant's state of mind. 

Indeed, Jackson’s argument can be turned 
against the trial as a whole; for, if the law- 
lessness of the defendants places them out- 
side the pale of law and of fundamental 
guarantees, why, then, should they be tried 
at all? Why should not their case be dis- 
posed of by the political agencies of the 
victorious powers without risk to the in- 
tegrity of civilized judicial process? 

New international law can be created 
without staging a trial which violates a fun- 
damental guarantee like that against ex post 
facto laws. At the present time an attempt 
is being made to establish among the twenty- 
one countries of the Western Hemisphere 
the principle of a collective guarantee to 
their peoples of their basic freedoms. The 
Foreign Minister of Uruguay has proposed 
that when the government of any nation of 
the Americas denies essential rights to its 
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inhabitants, ‘the other governments take col- 
lective action against the offending govern- 
ment. If a substantial number of countries 
accept the proposal, it will be new interna- 
tional law in the Western Hemisphere. In 
the same way the United Nations Organi- 
zation can create new law for the future 
governance of the world. This is the civ- 
ilized way to create law. It is to be seriously 
doubted, however, if the lawless creation of 
law can in the long run strengthen law, 
order, justice. 


The Double Standard 


In their motion to dismiss the indictment, 
the defense attorneys contended that the 
judges had all been appointed by states that 
belonged to one side in the war, and that 
this, too, was a violation of a generally rec- 
ognized principle of modern criminal 
procedure. 

Jackson attempted to meet this contention 
with the statement that “unfortunately, the 
nature of these crimes is such that both 
prosecution and judgment must be by victor 
nations over vanquished foes.” He also said: 
“That four great nations, flushed with vic- 
tory and stung with injury, stay the hand of 
vengeance and voluntarily submit their cap- 
tive enemies to the judgment of the law is 
one of the most magnificent tributes that 
power ever has paid to reason.” 

But the judgment of the law of which 
Jackson spoke is the judgment of four men 
appointed by the commanders-in-chief of the 
armies of the four powers; the law under 
which the defendants are being tried was 
made to fit the crime .fter the act had 
been committed; the law under which the 
defendants are being tried is not of a uni- 
versal character, applicable to victor as well 
as to the vanquished: there is one law for 
the judge and another for the prisoner in 
the dock. 

For one of the judges at Nuremberg, a 
general in the Red army, represents a gov- 
ernment which was responsible for the in- 
vasion of Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and, simultaneously with the Nazis, 
Poland. As the Fortune editorial says, “To 


try a man for aggression when on the bench 
sits another aggressor is strange.” Is it merely 
that might makes right, that there is one 
law for the victor and another for the van- 
quished? To establish this principle in in- 
ternational relations requires no trial: the 
principle goes back to the time of the first 
war between two families or tribes. ‘To es- 
tablish this principle in international law 
is to negate all law between nations. 


The First Stone 

Tue defendants are charged with crimes 
against humanity. lhe charge refers in part 
to atrocities committed by the Nazis in Ger- 
many itself since 1933. It is based on the 
theory that if a country’s lega! or political 
system permits abuse of its population, there 
is a violation of international law and the 
heads of the state are personally liable. 

Here again it appears that there is one 
law for the victor and another for the van- 
quished. For according to the theory, if the 
British imprison thousands of Indian na- 
tionalists without trial, strafe villagers from 
airplanes and impose fines on whole towns, 
we should bring the Emperor of India and 
his Viceroy before an international court. 
If Russia holds some eight million persons in 
concentration camps, without what we re- 
gard as due process of law, we have a right 
to try Stalin, Molotoff and other Russian 
chiefs of state in some international court. 
Obviously Stalin does not admit such right, 
nor do we claim such right. If Argentina’s 
government murders its Jewish population, 
we do not claim the right to try its heads and 
the chiefs of police and impose punishment 
on them; instead, for the first time in the 
history of mankind, an attempt is being 
made to secure the consent of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere to an agreement 
which will give this right to proceed against 
an offending country. We are attempting 
to secure such an agreement for the Ameri- 
can countries at the very time that we claim 
the right to proceed against the heads of the 
German government without .such an 
agreement. 

Our policy with respect to the Nazis is 
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consistent with neither international law nor 
our own State Department's policy. If the 
Nuremberg trial results in the establishment 
of a precedent in international law, what 
moral force can it have behind it when its 
conception was illegal? 

The Nazis are charged with crimes against 
the laws and customs of war. But the theory 
of such a charge is without a foundation 
since our use of the atomic bomb which 
killed 150,000 at Hiroshima and thousands 
more at Nagasaki. There is no longer a dis- 
tinction between a clean and an unclean 
war; to attempt to perpetuate this distinction 
does small service to international law or the 
future peace of the world. 


Guilt by Association 

Jackson is attempting to have the court de- 
clare certain German organizations illegal. 
After such a finding every member of the 
proscribed organizations would be guilty of 
the illegal acts charged against the organi- 
zations. Thus, an attempt is being made to 
declare the German high command an il- 
legal organization. The charter of the tribu- 
nal permits this development. But does 
civilized criminal procedure permit it? 

The Times has reported that many Ger- 
mans feel that this procedure is unjust. It 
is not right, they say, to indict a whole 
group, like the German Staff, the members 
of the SS and SA. And it has been reported, 
too, that American army officials are alarmed. 
They strongly oppose (as does also the 
Times) this departure from international law 
and would like to see it abandoned. Indeed, 
Great Britain, France and Russia at first 
opposed Jackson’s attempt to make mere 
membership in the German general staff 
criminal, but finally Jackson won out. 

But the objections of the American army 


officials may be generalized to include the 
whole attempt to make “guilt by association” 
a principle in international law. As recently 
as 1943, in the Harry Schneiderman case, 
in which Wendell Willkie appeared for the 
Communist leader, our Supreme Court held 
that the theory of “guilt by association” does 
not conform to our conception of due proc- 
ess. Under a civilized system of law, guilt 
is personal and not merely the result of 
membership in an organization. 


The Challenge to Justice 

Tue Nuremberg trial constitutes a real 
threat to the basic conceptions of justice 
which it has taken mankind thousands of 
years to establish. Law is more than power 
dressed in judicial robes. Law is the 
only thing that stands between civiliza- 
tion and the jungle. Our scientific discov- 
eries and mechanical inventions, when man 
is not subject to law, can only make us more 
beastly creatures. I would sooner see Goer- 
ing, Hess, Jod] and the other defendants 
shot summarily or hanged, or even be per- 
mitted to live out their lives in a Doorn 
Cif these were the only alternatives to the 
Nuremberg trial—which is not at all the 
situation) than witness the undermining of 
the legal structure it took us centuries to 
build up. 

Goering and his colleagues would die in 
any case in another ten to twenty years. 
Civilization must go on after them. We 
have saved civilization from their attack. 
Their atrocities against civilization, the 
moral and legal order of mankind, have been 
ended. We must be on guard now that we 
ourselves do not weaken our sense of law 
and our institutions of justice. For if justice 
is dead, as Kant has said, life is not worth 
living. 





A NEW COVENANT TO LIVE BY? 


Reflections on Waldo Frank's “The Jew in Our Day" 


ADOLPH S. OKO 


HE JEW IN OUR DAY” devel- 

ops and improves a viewpoint ad- 

vanced in several of Waldo Frank's 
earlier essays on the Jewish problem. It 
is a subtle, creative, and thought-stirring 
book, and the following are reflections 
evoked by it on Judaism, Jewish history, the 
destiny of the Jews, and their future in 
America—all burning and vital questions for 
the thoughtful Jew... . 

By Judaism we mean Cin this instance) 
the total harvest of thinking, feeling, living 
which Israel has reaped from its earliest 
history to the present time or—the quest of 
the Jewish people. This quest was the ap- 
prehension of the religious idea. But the 
concept “Judaism” is not synonymous with 
“Jewish religion.” The religion of the Jews 
—one hesitates to say: the religions of the 
Jews—is the frame of the picture. An un- 
finished picture, to be sure; as unfinished 
as is its background, which is the world 
itself. But art is long; and the artists—the 
Jews—are still busy at it. In olden times, 





THis COMMENTARY by the late Apotpn S. 
Oxo on Waldo Frank’s book on the problem 
of the modern American Jew is, like many 
Jewish commentaries of the old tradition, more 
than a mere commentary: it is a creative ex- 
tension of one man’s thought by another’s. It 
was found among his papers after his death in 
the fall of 1945; it is not known whether it 
was written to be printed. It has been made 
available for publication here by Mrs. Oko. 
The Jew in Our Day (New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1944) appeared first as a 
series of three articles in the Contemporary 
Jewish Record under Dr. Oko’s editorship. 
At his death at 61, Adolph S. Oko was inter- 
nationally known as a _bookman, scholar, 
builder of museum collections, Spinozist, and 
editor. But in all his manifold activities and 
relationships, one theme was continuous: the 
harmony of the modern spirit and the Jewish 
spirit, in thinking and in personal action. 
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the frame formed an integral part of the 
picture it enclosed, protected, and, in certain 
periods of history, even enhanced: the Jews 
lived their religion. It is noteworthy that 
there exists no history of the Jewish religion 
as apart from that of the Jewish people. For 
you exhibit a picture, framed; you do not 
exhibit a frame. At least, no artist would 
(though a shopkeeper may, for purposes of 
selling). 

While the two terms Judaism and Jewish 
religion are not identical they are insepara- 
ble. It should also be noted that the term 
“Jew” (Yehudi), originally a Judaean—i.e., 
a member of the Southern Confederacy 
called Judah in the Bible—in the post-exilic 
period came to mean an adherent of Jud- 
aism without regard to local nationality. 

The Jews and Judaism have been affected 
several times by the outside world. Persian 
thought affected them and Greek thought. 
After the attainment of emancipation, and 
when the Jews entered the full stream of 
European civilization, and took their part 
in the various aspects of European life, 
it was inevitable that European thought 
would affect them much more largely still. 
They were bound to absorb it, in a dozen 
different ways, often unconsciously. For 
European thought is a combination of Chris- 
tian thought and Greek thought, and Chris- 
tian thought is itself a product of Greek 
thought and Jewish thought. Judaism was 
able to receive because it so largely had given. 
There was kinship between Judaism and 
Europe. 

Thus many cultures have contributed 
toward that complex entity, the “Jewish 
mind.” Jewish culture, throughout the 
ages, has stood under the sign of “sym- 
biosis,” the term for two species living in 
close bodily proximity, influencing gne an- 
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other, irritating one another. From the 
Exodus to the Yishuv, the cultural develop- 
ment of the Jewish people has not been de- 
termined by its own form principle; in ad- 
dition to the creative impulse from within, 
there is always discernible an extraneous 
agens at work, moulding and shaping it, 
giving it dress and style. Every other nation 
of antiquity had lived its individual life, 
and, when this was no longer possible, was 
doomed to perish or to be completely ab- 
sorbed into a foreign nation. Only the 
Jewish people was able to live and develop 
its own life amidst foreign and often hostile 
surroundings, and at the same time partici- 
pate creatively in the culture of these 
surroundings. 

The Jewish group, accordingly, cannot 
be considered decadent. For when a group 
is decadent, it has lost its power of growth, 
differentiation, and assimilation; it is even 
losing the accumulated capital of the past. 
There is a law of change. But change, in- 
stead of being an expression of a group's 
vitality, may also be the process by which 
its vitality is wasting away. This is clearly 
not the case with the Jewish group. 


HE Jews of the pre-emancipation era, gen- 
Tessily speaking, did not entertain doubts 
as to the truth and ethical worth of their 
inherited religious ideas and beliefs. It 
was only when the Jew emerged from the 
ghetto, both social and intellectual, that he 
found the world outside pursuing a course 
quite oblivious to the claims of his people 
and his religion which justified his former 
isolation. (As a matter of fact, this realiza- 
tion of a conflict of ideas is already reflected 
in Ecclesiastes.) 

Few want to re-enter the ghetto. To most 
Jews, civic and political equality seem a 
great and noble prize. But they also want 
to exist as Jews. If we cannot create, they 
seem to say, we will preserve; if we cannot 
produce, we will stand guard over the prod- 
ucts of the past. In Germany, for example, 
emancipation was an incentive to Jews to 
critically examine the fund of historical and 
literary knowledge accumulated through the 
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centuries. The “Science of Judaism” came 
into being. Rabbinism was dying out. The 
code of the Shulhan Arukh cannot be carried 
out by citizens of enlightened countries. To 
do so would involve utter dissociation from 
non-Jewish elements. What is to save Ju- 
daism and the Jews as a community from 
decay or destruction became the great 
problem. 

It is, of course, historical continuity, and 
social heritage, and not racial traits that 
keep the Jews together, and give them the 
sense of kinship. The Jews have been uni- 
fied throughout their dispersion by religion, 
history, and common experience. From re- 
mote times they have also retained mem- 
ories of a national life. The Messianic idea, 
too, has a strong nationalistic tinge—despite 
Jewish medieval philosophers and modern 
Reform rabbis who tried to remove all 
“materialistic” connotations from it. 

Israel is destined to a Restoration, say the 
Orthodox. Judaism is capable of offering a 
solution to those who are not of Israel, say 
the Reform. If the Jewish mission or mes- 
sage is the propagation of an idea, on what 
ground is the continued existence of Israel 
as a separate organization—or, if you will, a 
spiritual entity—defensible or justified? Hell- 
enism, too, is an ever recurrent force in civil- 
ization. Yet no one would maintain that 
because Hellenism is still necessary, Hellenes 
are also necessary. Why should Judaism 
need Jews? 

The fact is, there are no Hellenes; but 
there are Jews—real human beings, not prin- 
ciples; and millions of them are convinced of 
the justification of Jewish separateness. 

In any case, both Orthodoxy and Reform 
regard Judaism as a divine message. They 
both believe in the Jewish mission, that the 
Jews are a missionary, though not a pros- 
elytizing people. Between the Orthodox and 
Reform there are in regard to outward ob- 
servances very marked differences; and there 
is an illimitable difference between the con- 
ditions of enforced separateness and those 
of political assimilation. 

Today, the habit of life is transformed, 
the individual temperament is changed— 
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the Jews have travelled far from the Middle 
Ages! Waldo Frank might say that we have 
traveled too far. There is an enthusiasm 
abroad for the strong and exalted moral con- 
victions of medieval Jewries, felt and ex- 
pressed by them so fervently in their religious 
poetry, embodied as laws in their codes, 
and recorded as performances in their 
Responsa. Indeed, it was not exactly easy 
to be a Jew—or a man of virtue—in the 
Middle Ages. Nor, for that matter, in 
modern times. But, Waldo Frank seems to 
say, it is wiser to sink under the weight of 
a great enigma like the so-called “Jewish 
Question” than to solve it falsely. To him— 
and to many others, too—this is not a matter 
of taste or opinion, but a moral question of 
first magnitude. 


ALDO FRANK is an_ internationally 
minded left-wing intellectual—like Al- 
bert Einstein. Both are profoundly con- 


cerned with the tragedy of the Jews. 
Einstein is a Zionist who believes that Jew- 
ish nationalism does not aim at power but 


dignity and health. Frank is a non-Zionist 
Cnot, of course, an anti-Zionist). Both are 
significant spokesmen of the Jewish spirit. 

More than that, Frank is of the new Amer- 
ican Jews. He, of course, does not accept past 
authority uncritically or tradition unan- 
alyzed. Yet he refuses to consider himself 
outside of the pale of Judaism, even as he 
struggles against being a Jew by memory 
only. But Frank is a poet and a mystic, and 
writes nearer the view of the prophet than 
of the sociologist or the economist. He offers 
only a “Preface to a Program,” with all the 
limitations that implies. But while he is 
not a social engineer, and his book is not 
concerned with means, it contains much 
excellent analysis of objective phenomena 
and fruitful suggestions enough to occupy 
many minds for a long time to come. 

Frank attaches a positive importance to 
the survival of the Jews and Judaism for 
their own sake. He calls for a conscious 
enrichment. He admonishes especially the 
American Jews to take up again the teach- 


ings of the Prophets. Religion should be 


made coterminous with life. What we can 
learn from Jesus and even from Paul, we 
learn from Jews, and not from aliens. There 
is kinship between Judaism and Christianity. 
The Jew, he seems to say, shculd not only 
accept himself: he should accept his Jew- 
ishness, inwardly. He should cultivate those 
“racially” colored modes and moods of his. 
Not alone for the sake of loyalty Cand 
loyalty is a virtue), but even more so for 
the sake of spiritual harmony. 

Judaism must solve the challenge of the 
modern world, says Frank. He sees this 
challenge in the present-day crisis. The Jews 
have always suffered persecution; but they 
knew why. They were a “peculiar people”; 
they were Jews. “Jewishness was the 
treasure of their lives.’’ But what, he asks, 
is there alive in contemporary American 
Jewry to distinguish it from any other quan- 
titative group of human beings? Wherein 
consists our Jewishness? 

To be a Jew means to live a certain way 
of life—or else one ceases to be a Jew. 
Evolving with the ages, Judaism was yet an 
organic growth from a single tradition. This 
“tradition” was once our “heresy’—a great 
living force, and not a mere family heirloom. 
In the dim dawn of our history, on the plains 
of Chaldea, our father Abraham began the 
process of weeding out from our hearts and 
minds certain legends: he demolished the 
idols of his tribe. Breaking idols has ever 
since been our mission. 

The covenant between God and Abra- 
ham was an act of will on both sides. God 
chose Abraham, and Abraham accepted the 
choice; and every member of the Chosen 
People from Abraham onward can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same 
call. Though Abraham’s covenant was 
made “for his seed forever,” to be a true heir 
to his covenant depends on a subjective not 
an objective factor—not on race, but on will. 
The defining Jewish term is action. Value 
and vision must become action. 


Fo this premise, American Jewish 
leaders are not true Jews. Jewry, Frank 
grants, has great men and great leaders. But 
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they are not leaders of Jews. They are 
scientists, philosophers, artists, revolution- 
aries. The Jews make marginal contribu- 
tions. But Jewish behavior has ceased to be 
regulated by reference to Jewish principles. 

Now, to suffer for a cause that our soul 
loves is bearable, is, indeed, “man’s most 
enviable destiny.” But to suffer for nothing 
—to be hated as a Jew, when one’s life is 
not Jewish! 

The conscious Jew, the real Jew, will find 
a reason for his Jewishness, a reason to bear 
persecution, if Judaism once again embraces 
a workable program moving toward social 
justice. And Judaism must redefine what 
it has always meant by God. The idea of 
the Ehad is interwoven and shot through 
with a thousand threads with the moral 
grandeur of Israel's prophets and sages, with 
the Messianic hope (that beautiful Dream 
and hope) of the Jewish people, and. with 
their yearning for Ge’ulah (redemption)— 
that Dream of the Ideal, and Judaism's 
beatific vision. The Golden Age of Judaism, 
as Renan said, was thrown forward into the 
future—for all the peoples on earth, with the 
Jews filling the role of the messianic people. 
The religion of Israel passed through a na- 
tional to an ethical monotheism and ex- 
panded into the universalism of the Second 
Isaiah. 

It would be interesting to compare Frank's 
arguments with the treatment of the problem 
of Jewish separateness by Joseph Jacobs in 
his essay “Jewish Ideals,” reprinted in “Ce- 
dar of Lebanon” in the April [1943] issue of 
the Contemporary Jewish Record. Jacobs at- 
tempts to expound the fundamental Jewish 
ideals underlying the Jewish way of life, and 
to justify them from the standpoint of 
modern thought. Judaism, he holds, requires 
some such justification if it is to continue its 
existence as a separate activity amid the 
world’s spiritual forces. Jewish separatism 
must be put on a rational basis. The mono- 
theistic ideal, he argues, has been in sub- 
stance accepted by the Christian and 
Moslem worlds; and the question is: Are 
the other Jewish ideals also acceptable? 
These ideals, he avers, must become clearly 


conscious to the Jews themselves, and ex- 
pounded and promulgated by them. But, 
concludes he somewhat lyrically: “If Israel 
has no future, man’s past has no clue.” 

It is perhaps futile to discuss whether 
Jewish separateness is still necessary, since 
there are between twelve and fifteen million 
men, women, and children who live, and 
want to live, as Jews. Modern sociologists 
and psychologists hold that to cherish the 
individualitiy of ethnic groups need not in- 
volve the vague and invidious question of 
superiority. ‘The purposes of mankind have 
depended on no single people or group. No 
nation has had permanent leadership. The 
Jews, it is held, can best vindicate the value 
of the Jewish spirit by living as Jews, and 
not by characterless indistinction. 


HE drama of Jewish history hangs to- 
ieee ‘eo 

In an inner and profound sense, Judaism 
is a tendency—an attitude of the Jewish 
mind. The Jewish mind is the sum total of 
Jewish thought. The Jewish spirit is the 
collective memory of the Jewish people. 
Jewish consciousness is the special fund of 
experience of the Jewish community. Na- 
tions and groups and individuals carry with 
them their past. The past is contained in the 
present. You cannot leap over your own 
shadow. You cannot deny your own 
spiritual ancestry. It is fallacious to think 
that the Jew is primarily a man and only 
incidentally a Jew. 

We have inherited our Judaism, and our 
attempts at its continuation are feeble. The 
world could not do without the plastic 
beauty of Hellas; but neither can it do with- 
out the ethical—speculative spirit of Judaism. 
If the precision of modern thought is a Greek 
contribution, its seriousness is a heritage 
from Judea. There are in Judaism certain 
ideas about life, about morality, about so- 
ciety, with which the world must reckon 
in the future. The gap between Western 
thought and Judaism is not intellectually 
and spiritually bridgeless. We shall not have 
to build from the ground up, we shall only 
have to build better. 
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Waldo Frank wants to see the Jewish 
people bring forth, on the basis of Judaism, 
an organic continuation of their culture in 
America. Not an “independent” culture, 
which is no more possible than an “inde- 
vendent” civilization, and which is quite 
unnecessary and, in some aspects, even il- 
legal; but an inner culture: a culture with a 
Jewish tincture, intellectually and spir- 
itually, which may flourish on America’s 
soil. And the soil is fertile. 


B™ as a Jew into the world, one al- 
most inevitably belongs to the world 
because, for some inexplicable reason, it be- 
comes so easy to draw the world’s attention 
and its hatred on oneself. This begins at 
birth and does not end with death; nor, for 
that matter, with baptism. 

There must be relief from political and 
social disabilities. But let us not hug the 
comfortabie belief that through the activi- 
ties of the Jewish protective agencies and 
with the good wishes of the Balfour Decla- 
ration the end of our Galut will be reached. 
(We mean Galut in the descriptive, not in 
the elegiac sense.) 

For the Jewish problem is not essentially 





a question of “national homelessness.'” And 
it is not a problem to be solved by philan- 
thropists or statesmen. The Jewish problem 
has been in turn religious, economic, social, 
ethnological, psychological. The problem it- 
self has not changed; only its formulations 
have changed. We should remember that 
anti-Semitism, about the origin of which 
there has been some bold romancing, is a 
phenomenon intimately associated with our 
whole history. It antedates Christianity by 
many centuries. The hatred of the Jews may 
continue until the book of history is closed. 
Maybe—who knows?—it has a “purpose” or 
a “moral.” 

We have in the past performed special 
tasks of the intellect; we have created sev- 
eral aspects of thought. We have thus a 
special genius. We may have a special 
message, if we dare not claim a special 
“mission.” But we must expand—lest our 
survival as Jews be hollow and useless. 

Or: is the great Wanderer weary—do we 
feel it in our heart of hearts that Israel can 
wander no longer—and are we only waiting 
till all is quiet and silent; hoping inwardly 
that the Wanderer lie down, wipe his pale 
forehead and die? 
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CRISIS IN PALESTINE 


Before and After the Truman-Bevin Announcements 


THE TEMPER OF THE YISHUV 


ROBERT WELTSCH 
JERUSALEM 
E-DAY was not celebrated in Pales- 
tine with the enthusiasm we all ex- 
pected it would be a few years ago. 
As in many other countries, the feeling pre- 
vailed in Palestine that the end of the war 
had not brought redemption. Palestine was 
better off than most of the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe. It had suffered little trom 
the war. But the bitter knowledge of the 
fate of European Jews restrained all inclina- 
tion to loud rejoicing. Besides, people began 
to wonder what the immediate future might 
have in store for Palestine itself. 

The political tension in Palestine cannot 
be understood without a glance at the war 
years. War came to Palestine as the inter- 
ruption of a political struggle, and strange 
as it may seem, in the course of the war the 
political struggle did not change much. The 
hope that this war would put an end to the 
period of nationalism and would bring about 
a new era of cooperation has not material- 
ized. Nationalism is stronger than before, 
and in Palestine the main problem is the 
clash of two nationalisms. 

This fact is obscured by propaganda which 
creates the impression that the conflict is 
between the Jews and Britain. But Jewish 
opposition to British policy in Palestine is 





Rosert We tscu is perhaps the most highly 
regarded independent journalist in Palestine, 
and a respected voice of the so-called “mod- 
erate” Zionist viewpoint. His article “Jewish 
Political Parties in Palestine” appeared in the 
October 1944 Contemporary Jewish Record. 
He was for almost twenty years (1919-38) 
editor of the Jiidische Rundschau, the best- 
known Jewish newspaper of Germany. Since 
1938 he has been in Palestine, where he has 
been editor of two weeklies and a contributor 
to Haaretz, Palestine Post and other publica- 
tions. 
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based on the British decision, reached after 
the Arab revolt of 1936-39, to limit Jewish 
expansion in order to “‘protect’’ Arab inter- 
ests. As long as no Arab-Jewish understand- 
ing is reached (and there is not the slightest 
prospect of it at this time), Britain, whatever 
she does, will always have to face the hos- 
tility of one side and possibly of both. At the 
moment, the Jews are on the offensive and 
the British policy is backed by the Arabs. 
But in principle, it is a struggle of two na- 
tions—Jews and Arabs—for hegemony in one 
country. 


uriousLy enough, when the war broke 
C out, it brought “peace” to Palestine. 
The greater issue pushed local conflicts into 
the background, if only “for the duration.” 
The years 1936-1939 had been marked by 
continuous disturbances. In 1936, the Arabs 
revolted against the large Jewish immigra- 
tion of the first Hitler years, which seemed 
to threaten them with Jewish predominance. 
The trouble in Palestine, itself one of the 
preludes to war, coincided with general un- 
rest in the Mediterranean from Spain to 
Abyssinia. It became clear that Palestine 
was a link in the chain of Axis intrigue. 
Britain was anxious to pacify the Arab world 
which was flooded by Fascist propaganda 
and gold. 

In search of a just solution, it will be re- 
membered, the British Government sent to 
Palestine a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Peel which submitted 
a remarkable report, a classic and compre- 
hensive document indispensable to every 
student of modern Palestine politics. The 
recommendations of the Commission, how. 
ever, were accepted by neither the Jews nor 
the Arabs. After all negotiations had failed, 
the British Government published in 1939 
the famous and ill-conceived White Paper 
which restricted Jewish immigration and 
land settlement and promised the establish- 
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ment of a more or less self-governing state 
in the course of ten years. It is not always 
sufhiciently realized that a self-governing 
democratic state in Palestine would be a pre- 
dominantly Arab state, now and for many 
years to come. The Zionist Organization 
and the Jewish Agency, but also many other 
Jewish bodies, declared that they regarded 
the White Paper as a violation of the Man- 
date and would never submit to it. ‘This was 
the situation when the world went ablaze in 
September 1939. 

David Ben Gurion, one of the leaders of 
the Palestine Jewish Labor party and chair- 
man of the Jerusalem Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, coined the phrase, “Fight against 
Hitler as if there were no White Paper, and 
fight against the White Paper as if there 
were no war against Hitler.” During the 
war, in the turbulent and difficult years of 
1940-41, there was a series of big Jewish 
demonstrations against the White Paper, 
and sometimes one had to wonder whom 
these demonstrants regarded as enemy num- 
ber one. 

But on the whole, the official Jewish 
policy was one of waiting. The Jews could 
not reasonably press for a change of policy 
during the war, but as the White Paper 
barred any large-scale immigration and ham- 
pered the rescue of Hitler's victims from 
Europe, Jewish ill-feeling grew. In this at- 
mosphere Jewish anti-British terrorism flour- 
ished, culminating in the murder of Lord 
Moyne in Cairo. The moderate leaders based 
their policy on the view that the Jews should 
wait until the end of the war; it seemed in- 
conceivable that the White Paper could then 
remain in force, when conditions in the 
worid would make it evident that after the 
horrible Jewish catastrophe in Europe, Pal- 
estine was left as the only remedy for the 


Jewish people’s needs. 


_— moment has now come. Political ac- 
tivity in the whole of the Middle East 
is increasing. The interlude between VE- 
Day and VJ-Day was the last short respite. 
After the European war Palestine still 
seemed an important link in the line of com- 


munications with the Far East and, therefore, 
an important military base. But when the 
war against Japan came to a sudden end, 
these considerations lost their significance, 
and in the Zionist view the time for decision 
had come. 

The end of World War II was followed 
by the rise to power of the British Labor 
party, which had expressed pro-Zionist 
views, asking unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion and the establishment of Palestine as a 
Jewish State. At its last convention this year, 
the Labor party even suggested the transfer 
of Palestine Arabs to neighboring Arab 
countries so as to make more room for the 
Jews. The Labor victory in England was, 
therefore, warmly welcomed by the majority 
of Palestine Jewry. 

Jewish expectations were not fulfilled. 
The Labor Government seemed inclined to 
abide by the White Paper, although with 
some modifications. Jewish reaction was very 
indignant. The Jewish public had been led 
to believe that besides the Conservative Eng- 
land of Chamberlain there was “another 
England” ready to help Zionism. The La- 
bor Government was not even willing to 
admit the remnants of European Jewry 
whose immigration President Truman advo- 
cated. It, too, feared Arab opposition. In 
consequence, the political atmosphere de- 
teriorated from day to day. There were ru- 
mors of plans for a Jewish revolt, terrorists 
renewed their threats, and Palestine began 
to appear in front-page headlines. 

The atmosphere is tense. During the last 
three or four years the Jewish public had 
accepted Ben Gurion’s slogan: “The last 
war gave us the Balfour Declaration, this 
war will give us the Jewish State.” The 
Biltmore Program is the only official Zionist 
platform; all dissenters are abused as de- 
featists. This is the attitude of almost all the 
political parties with the notable exception 
of Hashomer Hatzair and Aliyah Hadasha. 

The immediate establishment of the Jew- 
ish State is also the dominating idea in the 
education of Jewish youth in the schools and 
the youth movements, the aim for which 
they are taught to stake their lives. 
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It is no secret that a large part of the youth 
has undergone a kind of military training; 
the trials of those caught with arms re- 
vealed this. During the war, illegal papers, 
periodicals and leaflets sprang up and had 
enormous influence. The example of the 
undergrounds in European countries under 
Nazi occupation led many youngsters to 
make a false analogy. They did not under- 
stand that the Jews of Palestine were not 
under the rule of a hostile power whose ex- 
pulsion was the condition for regaining na- 
tional independence. It was paradoxical that 
with 26,000 Jewish Palestinians in the Brit- 
ish Army, a large part of the Jewish youth 
regarded the Mandatory (called “the White 
Paper Regime”) as a hostile power. They 
lost sight of the fact that Palestine had not 
been an independent Jewish State when the 
British Army entered it in 1917 and 1918, 
but a Turkish province with not more than 
50,000 Jews who, under British protec- 
tion against Arab opposition, increased to 
600,000. 


ue Biltmore Program of establishing Pal- 
Take as a Jewish State was at the time 
of its formulation based on the assumption 
that there would be a large Jewish immigra- 
tion immediately after the war, capable of 
turning the present Jewish minority into a 
majority. But at the end of the war it became 
increasingly clear that there were few Jews 
left in Europe, and even if the remnant of 
European Jewry came to Palestine, there 
still might not be a Jewish majority. Never- 
theless, the program proclaimed in 1942 by 
Ben Gurion in the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York was again confirmed by the Zionist 
Conference in London in August 1945. The 
awakening knowledge that many of its pre- 
mises were futile contributed to the political 
nervousness in the Jewish camp. 

Other psychological facts should not be 
overlooked. The Jews were convinced that 
after the termination of the war against 
Hitler some spectacular satisfaction would 
be given to them. Had not Hitler pro 
claimed that he was conducting a war 
against the Jews and Judaism? He had suc- 


ceeded in exterminating the Jews in Europe 
and had tried to dethrone the Ten Com- 
mandments. Was it too much to expect that 
the United Nations or the principal Allies 
should address a few words of encourage- 
ment to this suffering and misery-stricken 
people who were the first and foremost vic- 
tims of Nazi brutality? 

But nothing was said and nothing was 
done. Not the slightest hint was given that 
some kind of reparation of this horrible 
wrong was contemplated. On the contrary, 
the Jews who were rescued from the con- 
centration camps had to live under abom- 
inable conditions. The Jews of Palestine 
feel that this is a superfluous cruelty which 
could have been avoided if these unhappy 
people had been admitted to Palestine. 

Thus, the most popular slogan of the last 
few months was that Jewish immigration 
must continue under all circumstances and 
in spite of the White Paper. In this demand 
all Jewish parties are united, and in it are 
mixed humanitarian and political motives. 
On the one hand, Jews want to rescue the 
remnants of Jewry and bring them to the 
only community ready to accept them; on 
the other hand, they regard imraigration as 
a political demand destined to rescind the 
White Paper, and they insist, therefore, 
upon immigration in whatever form even if 
it does not contribute to the rescue of the 
European remnants. 

The reluctance of the Labor Government 
to implement its promises deprived the sup- 
porters of the Biltmore Program of their last 
hope of cooperation with England. At the 
same time, the hope of American support 
began to vanish. Many reports from Amer- 
ica had indicated that strong forces, in- 
cluding the administration and Congress, 
were prepared to use all their political influ- 
ence in favor of the Jewish State. President 
Truman’s intervention with Prime Minister 
Attlee was welcomed, but his remark that 
America was not prepared to send half a 
million American soldiers to Palestine 
shocked the Jews who contended that only 
firm will and not an army was necessary for 
the materialization of their aim. It became 
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clear that the official American position dif- 
fered not very much from the British in its 
determination not to antagonize the Arab 
in Palestine. 


iaT should the Jews do? The princi- 
Wi Zionist spokesmen declare that the 
Yishuv must now use all means in its power. 
Weizmann’s policy of patience and diplo- 
macy has failed, they say, and the moment 
has come for “active resistance,” whatever 
that may mean. At a V-Day celebration one 
prominent speaker said that “our war is going 
on,” and that no compromise would be ac- 
cepted by the Jews—which in effect would 
mean that the Zionists demand the uncondi- 
tional surrender of all those who oppose 
them. The same speaker, alluding to the land- 
sale restrictions, called Palestine “the only 
country in the world where the Nuremberg 
Laws are still in force,” an absurd exaggera- 
tion and distortion of the facts. These quo- 
tations indicate the mood which is being 
systematically cultivated. 

Thus, the estrangement between the Jews 
and the British, fostered during the war, is 
reaching its peak. It is pointed out that 
England always yielded to violence: in Ire- 
land, to the Arabs in Palestine in 1939. 
Most Jews are convinced that Jewish “active 
resistance” would arouse public opinion in 
England and the United States, and would 
eventually compel Britain to grant Zionist 
demands. But even if these expectations 
were not realized, the argument runs, there 
is no other choice left. 

The Jewish youth has been imbued with 
the spirit of Masada—the Jewish fortress 
where the zealots made their last stand 
against Rome after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Most of the Jewish youth of Palestine sin- 
cerely believe that their task is similar to 
that of the heroes of Masada. The site of 
the ancient fortress on the Dead Sea shore 
has become a shrine for pilgrimage. 

Of course, this is a very dangerous state 
of mind. One of the veteran pioneer settlers, 
Moshe Smilanski (with whom the writer 
happens to agree) recently warned the 
Yishuv not to jeopardize one of the last bas- 


tions of Judaism in the world. To turn Pal- 
estine into a new Masada would not help 
the Jewish people and would cost us the best 
youth we have had for centuries. Today 
the whole world situation is unsettled, and 
this state of affairs hampers the handling of 
any single problem. A changed world situ- 
ation, with a strong United Nations Organi- 
zation, may alter the whole picture and 
result in conditions insuring the free devel- 
opment of the Jewish National Home. But 
viewpoints like this are characteristic of only 
a small minority of the Yishuv. 

In any case, the friendship and protection 
of the great powers, and particularly of 
Great Britain, seems indispensable for the 
survival of the Jewish community and for its 
further development. This fact is sometimes 
overlooked. Strange as it may sound, a kind 
of isolationism and xenophobia has grown 
up in the Yishuv, and small incidents are 
apt to develop into outbursts of mass hysteria 
which might lead to serious clashes. In some 
cases of this kind the British police and 
military showed deliberate restraint and 
thus prevented graver consequences. Some 
people, however, interpret this as a Jewish 
“victory.” This is the psychological back- 
ground against which the events in Palestine 
proceed. 

If a head-on collision is precipitated, no 
body can predict what the end will be. 
There may still be a reasonable way out 
if all concerned are resolved to avoid blood- 
shed and prepare a real solution. 

Is it impossible, after all, to find a solution 
which does not impose on the Jews the 
status of a permanent minority in an Arab 
state, and at the same time allays the Arab 
fear of Jewish domination. If the United 
Nations Organization, which is based on the 
principle of cooperation is not wholly re- 
sponsible in this matter, what has it been 
devised for? 

But, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions it will take a long time and a great 
deal of goodwill to clear the poisoned politi- 
cal atmosphere and to prepare the ground 
for a more happy future. 

October 25, 1945 
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THE BATTLE OF THE 
CHILDREN 


MEYER LEVIN 
Tet-Aviv 


T TOOK a full week for even the Jeru- 
salem population to realize that wound- 
ing fifty-one people by shooting into a 
crowd and by subsequent sniping without a 
single serious case of injury to police or 
soldiers during four days of high-powered 
military occupation hardly added up to “ter- 
roristic mob rule in Tel-Aviv.” 

I was in Tel-Aviv during those eventful 
days. 

I went about among the police and troops 
for two days and encountered not a single 
human remark, while murderous conversa- 
tions about the Jews were endless. Since I 
was in a correspondent’s uniform they never 
bothered to ascertain my sympathies and 
embarked directly on vilification of Jews. The 
special riot squads of Palestine police who 
were first called into action are known for 
their anti-Jewish attitude. Troops who imme- 
diately followed the police and thereafter oc- 
cupied the town were veterans embittered 
because they had to face what to them was 
just another campaign after they had man- 
aged to survive Italy and Germany. For this 
new danger they naturally blamed the Jews. 
They had apparently been indoctrinated 
with the idea that every Jew in Palestine 
carried a knife, revolver and garrote-rope, 
and they were determined that they would 
shoot at the slightest shadow rather than run 
any further risk. They were jumpy and 
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mean. Never in all Germany did I see so 
tight and wary an occupation as they estab- 
lished in Tel-Aviv. 

On the fourth night, when the fever pre- 
sumably had passed, I went out in a press 
car with local newspapermen, each of whom 
had a special pass. The car was halted for 
examination three times in four blocks, 
though the guards could see that the car 
had been halted and passed at the previous 
block. . . . 


[' began on Wednesday the fourteenth. I 
attended a mass meeting of fifty thousand 
people in the outskirts of Tel-Aviv. I joined 
the crowds streaming homeward through 
the streets. (I understand some newspapers 
later described them as fifty thousand rioters 
in the streets of Tel-Aviv.) About an hour 
later a local newspaperman phoned to say 
that Government House had been set afire. 
I walked up the length of Allenby Street. 
For half a mile the street presented its 
usual aspect with evening strollers casually 
window-shopping. Then the crowd thinned 


out and I saw some fifty people down a 


side-street watching something. I saw a 
bonfire further along the street, found no 
police or soldiers, but a few hundred civil- 
ians lining the sidewalks while two firemen 
solemnly hosed the bonfire. 

Meanwhile, from the second floor of the 
building housing the government Light In- 
dustries Control Office, a score of teen-agers 
were hurling documents and pieces of furni- 
ture onto the fire. The culprits were mostly 
Yemenite kids and they were obviously 
having a great time. At one point some- 
thing scared them and they came trooping 
out of the smouldering hallway, but pres- 
ently others went in and resumed the job. 

Now these kids could have been arrested 
or stopped by a dozen policemen. On the 
corner of Rothschild Boulevard the fire in 
the Income Tax offices had already been put 
out. I walked over to Allenby Road and 
found a road block. Soldiers in full jungle- 
fighting regalia let me through. The street 
was thick with stones and a few shop 
windows were broken though none of the 
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display merchandise had been touched. The 
post office door and window were broken. 
I went inside and found a few counter 
glasses broken, but the post office was open 
for business next day. At the circle on the 
upper end of Allenby Road, I found para- 
troopers set up with a few radio-equipped 
armored cars. The men standing around the 
armored cars said to me: “This ain’t like a 
proper war where you know what to do. 
When I arrived I heard a shot, so we started 
shooting and they scattered quick enough.” 

An officer told me there had been just a 
few volleys fired and the crowd had 
vanished. “Some heavy stoning, that’s all. 
No shooting from them.” I went over a 
block to where the Government building 
was still burning and found a group of 
Palestine police squatting on a corner, la- 
menting their lack of guns. “How they 
scattered as soon as we showed up, but I'd 
like to shoot some of them,” said one of the 
police, “maybe tomorrow they'll give us 
guns and let us fire. I hope so.” 


AS FAR as I could gather, the three fires 
must have been set by members of a 
secret organization. They were definite 
protest targets and were timed carefully to 
follow the organizational pattern of at- 
tacking places only when there is limited 
danger of destruction of life. As there 
was a protest strike all day, the building 
was unoccupied when set afire. Once the 
fires started, youngsters on the street were 
attracted and they formed the :iuclei of 
the “unruly mobs.” One story had it there 
was a street fight between young workers 
coming from the meeting carrying a red 
banner and a gang of Revisionists. 

In any case it was no great affair and 
was easily dispersed by the reinforcements 
of police who quickly arrived. When 
soldiers came, some stoning was still going 
on from the retreating kids. Most of the 
crowd were onlookers. Then troops fired 
directly into a crowd on Allenby Road; 
many of the wounded whom I later talked 
to in Rothschild Hospital were simply by- 
standers. 


I walked around the streets for hours 
and found the curfew being well obeyed 
except for some gangs of kids who had 
formed in the Yemenite district at the lower 
end of Allenby Road. Excitable and angry, 
these kids, six years old and up, darted out 
from around Rabbi Akiba Street and, in 
plain sight of the soldiers, hurled stones. 
Some of them got around to Bialik Street 
and joined groups of European and Pal- 
estinian Jewish kids who took up the war. 

This engagement was the strangest battle 
manifestation I have ever watched. For 
here was war reduced to its primitive form 
—a circling of hostile little groups calling 
out names at each other while individuals 
darted toward the enemy, hurling stones. 
The paratroopers, highly trained representa- 
tives of the final art of civilized warfare, 
were forced by the challenge of childhood 
to fight kids with their own weapons—stones. 

While the scene had ironically comic 
undertones, it was played in dead serious- 
ness by the children and the soldiers saw 
little humor in it. The children were plainly 
pure if violent little souls attacking the 
enemy who had come to drive their people 
from their homeland. They had _ heard 
enough talk at home and over the radio to 
reduce the situation to its simplest equation 
—even four-year-olds asked their mothers 
how soon soldiers would come into the 
house to shoot them. 

So boys gathered in the street to do 
battle. They dragged out bits of broken 
furniture and built their own barricade half 
a block from the soldiers’ barbed-wire block- 
ade, and from these they hurled stones. 
The soldiers would rush out from cover 
and point their tommyguns at the kids who 
would reply by pointing their wooden guns 
at the soldiers. Stones would fly, para- 
troopers would dodge and return them. 

Finally several trucks arrived with police 
and more tommygun troopers. They lined 
up in rows across the street, with the police 
in front, and marched after the kids. The 
kids backed up, still hurling stones, and 
then vanished into passageways, vacant lots 
and around corners. 
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I walked with the soldiers and heard 
many of them muttering, “Why don’t they 
give us the order to fire?” 1 asked, wouldn't 
they mind firing on children, and they 
shrugged, saying, “Why not, they’re mean 
little devils.” The street was cleared; the 
men stood around feeling foolish, especially 
as kids darted from passageways behind 
them again throwing stones. Several men 
picked out the kids they would shoot as 
soon as the order to fire was given. “See 
that one in the red jersey just behind the 
fence. . . .”” During this entire scene, every 
window and porch on both sides of Bialik 
Street was crowded with spectators. 


— some minutes the situation became 
unbearably silly and the officers ordered 
the men to retire, so they backed up the 
street again and within a few minutes the 
kids had recaptured their territory. A few 
soldiers took after the kids, chasing them 
into passageways. Most of the men mounted 
the trucks. 

I heard an officer who was peering into 
a side-street. “Try to pick off the ring- 
leaders, the adults who egg them on.” So 
any adult seen talking to the kids got a slug 
in him. I don’t know how the officer could 
tell from that distance whether the adult 
was egging the kids on or telling them to 
go home, but later 1 spoke to a wounded 
man in Hadassah Hospital. He lived at 11 
Bezalel Street, next street to where I had 
witnessed the engagement. He had been 
taking some injured kids off the street into 
the house for first aid when he was shot. 

I suppose the soldiers unconsciously felt 
themselves stripped and somehow insulted. 
They couldn’t conceive that the attack was 
plainly natural, but decided this was a com- 
bination of Jewish cowardice and diabclism 
—“pushing in the children.” The officers, 
perched on the atmored cars, neatly pointed 
out targets to their men. “See that fellow 
just beyond the barber shop—he comes out 


of that doorway and starts them up and 
takes cover again. You, Jenkins, pot him 
next time he sticks his nose out.” So the 
designated sharpshooter does his job. I 
heard yells from the Yemenite crowd a 
block away as a shot rang out and | went 
over and saw the man who had just been 
potted being carried to a waiting ambulance. 
There were three other wounded already 
in the ambulance. One had been shot in the 
back. 

Sporadic fire of this sort went on all day 
and during the evening curfew. In the 
hospital were twenty children under six- 
teen, all with bullets in them. Although 
I witnessed no shooting of children during 
the Bialik Street engagement, there had 
been other ones in which troops had not 
exercised such “superb restraint.” Shalom 
Bahaloni, a nine-year-old lad, was shot on 
Thursday while he stood near his house 
watching other boys throw stones. Eight- 
year-old Moshe Beckermat was shot just 
after curfew while standing on a second- 
floor balcony. A fourteen-year-old Yemenite 
kid told me he was shot at seven-thirty in 
the morning while going to work. Several 
youngsters said they had been in what they 
thought were non-curfew areas bordering 
Jaffa when yelled at and shot. 

Among older people, the most scandalous 
case was that of a fifty-year-old milkman 
who had a son in the Palestine Brigade 
and was shot in the back while bicycling 
to his job. And all this time Jewish officials 
were apologizing for Tel-Aviv’s lack of re- 
straint. 

A week later I talked in Haifa to a Pales- 
tine policeman who agreed that from a 
strictly professional view of maintaining 
order, the Tel-Aviv events seemed from the 
record of casualties to have been a bad show. 
Clubbing and hosing, he thought, would 
have taken care of whatever disorderly ele- 
ments there were in the street. 

November 25, 1945 





HUNGARY: LIBERATION’S BITTER FRUIT 


HAL LEHRMAN 


HEN the Navy Day party was 

breaking up, Major General Key, 

chief of our military mission 
here, invited a few of us along with him to 
a Hungarian party. He said: “Some priest 
has just been made general of chaplains. I 
think it would be kind of nice if we paid 
our respects.” 

Our convoy of jeeps and staff cars sliced 
through the rain to Number 10 Fuerst San- 
dor Street. We went up three flights into a 
big apartment jammed with officers, girls 
and a lot of middle-aged people who looked 
as if I had seen them somewhere before. A 
man with one star on his shoulder came 
over to shake hands. He had a neat pointed 
beard, a face made handsome by melancholy, 
and spoke English very well. When it 
came my turn to be introduced and I heard 
his name, I knew right away why every- 
thing seemed so familiar. I could see that, 
without the uniforms, it would all look just 
like the kind of evening my folks sometimes 
have in the Bronx. 

Because this was Doctor Ferenc Hevesi, 
Chief Rabbi of Budapest and newly appoint- 
ed general in the Hungarian Army. The 
party was a celebration of the appointment 
and it certainly seemed worth celebrating. 
Jewish chaplains have never gone higher 
than captain here. During the German occu- 
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pation they du. latrines or pushed detector 
barrels over minefields with other Jews in 
labor battalions. And now the chief Jewish 
chaplain had been awarded equal rank in 
the new army with Catholic and Protestant 
bishops. 

The rabbi told me: “Yes, I suppose there 
are still a few little difficulties. Remember 
it takes time for twenty-five years of anti- 
Semitic propaganda to wear off. But the gov- 
ernment does everything possible to help us. 
I meet nothing but good will on all sides. 

I saw a half-dozen high officers, unmis- 
takably Gentile, chatting and clinking glasses 
with the other guests. The President of 
Parliament, Zsedenyi, was there too. In one 
room a bright little Jewish boy was playing 
the piano extremely well, his proud mother 
turning the pages, while a mixed audience 
listened attentively. Then a young man 
sang. He had a fine big voice. 

I felt all warm inside. This is tremendous! 
What a change from the Hungary I have 
heard about! I must find out more. I will 
write an article, something cheerful about 
European Jews, for once some good news! 


ELL, I found out more. I talked with 

Hungarian and other Jews, read a 
few back numbers of the newspapers, ex 
amined statistics, and visited institutions. 
Now I am writing the article. I am sorry it 
hasn’t worked out quite as I thought it 
would. 

During my investigations some one re- 
marked: “Hevesi is a good, honest man. 
But I wonder if his being a general is suf- 
ficient repayment for everything we have 
suffered and for our troubles now.” 

I started with the army. An officer said: 
“Officially things are much better but the 
atmosphere hasn’t changed. There is the 
same old contempt. Nobody says ‘dirty Jew’ 
but we can hear it. They simply don’t want 
us! It is especially bad because right now 
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we Jewish officers are being promoted into 
the ranks we would have had if we hadn't 
been kicked out during the German period. 
Time in labor battalions is counted. We get 
promotec’ every few months. Our colleagues 
don’t bother to remember why. They see 
only promotions. They hate us for it.” 

There are not many Jews in the war min- 
istry, only five. Jews entering public serv- 
ice prefer other bureaus. Restrictions have 
been lifted. The percentage of Jews in the 
state administration is considerably higher 
than the Jewish percentage of the popula- 
tion. The Mayor of Budapest is a Jew. The 
provisional government during the early 
part of the Russian occupation had two 
Jewish ministers. The coalition cabinet 
formed after the elections this November 
has four. 

Jews went into the police—many Jews, 
perhaps too many—especially into the po- 
litical police. Its chief in Budapest was 
Gabor Peter, a Jewish tailor before the war, 
now a general. The old police was riddled 
with fascism. The new had to be built up 
from the ground. Who could be more 
trusted than Jews to carry out the purge 
without flinching? Apparently they didn’t 
flinch. The fascists had been ruthless and 
their poison had soaked in. The purge was 
deep and ruthless, too. Jails groaned and 
heads were cracked. This was hardly cal- 
culated to make the families and friends of 
the guilty pro-Semitic. 

Perhaps there was too much zeal. People 
were arrested for “dangerous thoughts.” 
Liberals, moderates and even quiet citizens 
who wore no party emblem at all were 
lumped together as “reactionaries.” 

Besides Police General Peter three high 
Communist leaders happen to be Jews. 
They returned from Russian exile to Hun- 
gary with the Red Army. Ostensibly the 
provisional government which the Russians 
set up was a coalition government. In 
fact it was dominated by a leftist Peasant- 
Social Democrat-Communist bloc which was 
in turn dominated by the Communists. The 
inevitable result was a doctrinaire regime— 
“Those not for us are against us.” 


Occupation armies are rarely popular. The 
Russians were no exception and this meant 
another black mark in the public mind 
against their Communist protégés. The elec- 
tions showed how the country felt. The 
Agrarians—the orly large party opposed to 
the Communists and still permitted to ruan— 
won an absolute 60 per cent majority. 


-yrue presence of Jews in the high Com- 
[pate leadership and in the police is one 
of the reasons—pretexts rather—for Hungary's 
“neo-anti-Semitism.”” The Jewish commu- 
nity of Pest passed a resolution against fur- 
ther enrollment of Jews in the police. Rabbi 
Hevesi preached two sermons on the sub- 
ject. People who professed having felt 
sympathy for the Jews during the Arrow 
Cross pogroms now took pleasure in sneer- 
ing at themselves for their own softheaded- 
ness. 

The record showed that out of 925,000 
Jews in Hungary only 200,000 survived dis- 
ease, famine, murder and deportation. It 
became fashionable to disbelieve statistics. 
Wiseacres said they could now understand 
those horrible stories about Jews being quar- 
tered in Nazi camps: hadn’t Jews come back 
to Budapest multiplied by four? 

Another grievance was the black market— 
the only thriving enterprise in Hungary. 
The pengoe’s crazy gyrations, the stagna- 
tion of commerce and industry, the impos- 
sibility of finding adequate work or making 
wages meet the cost of living, all acted as a 
spur to illicit trading. Business was most brisk 
in foreign-exchange transactions and the 
smuggling of crucial supplies into the cities 
and across the frontiers. 

Jews were accused of this, too. In number 
they were only a minor fraction of the black 
market. Many more Hungarians than Jews 
were breaking the laws against speculation. 
But those Jews who did it were by fatal pre- 
selection usually among the biggest operators 
and therefore most prominent. And as 
usual all Jews got the blame. 

The third cause (read pretext) of neo- 
anti-Semitism was the deportee. The sur- 
viving Jew came home from the shadow of 
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the Nazi crematory. He had lost his family, 
was penniless, wanted his apartment back, 
his factory. As we shall see, he most often 
did not get it. But Hungarians who ob- 
tained Jews’ property through auction or 
forced sale or as a gift because they had the 
right kind of politics resented the new- 
comer’s intrusion, his insistence on having 
back what they already regarded as their 
own. Evety returning deportee created ten 
anti-Semites. 

The real truth, however, was that the 
annoyance caused by the Jew claiming his 
own, the Jew presiding over the shady deal, 
the Jew in politics, police and government, 
was merely water sprinkling already pri- 
mely fertile anti-Semitic Hungarian soil. 
It is important to remember the White 
Terror after the Bela Kun regime in 1919, 
the proto-fascist “Awakening Hungary” 
movement of Horthy, Gomboes and Eck- 
hardt when Hitler was not even a name in 
Munich, the mumerus clausus in Hungarian 
schools in 1922, the official press campaign 
in 1930 crediting the Jew with the world 
economic crisis, the indecent energy dis- 
played by Imredy, Teleky, Bardossy and the 
rest in passing one anti-Jewish law after 
another long before the Wehrmacht was 
here to force their passage. 


Ss of renascent anti-Semitism were fit- 
fully evident during the recent elec- 
tions. Peter Veres, Peasant Party president, 
was reported to have told a rural audience: 
“We want a Hungary cleansed of gypsies 
and Jews.” Jozsel Darvas, another Peasant 
leader, declared (and his paper Szabad Szo 
printed it) that “a certain group basing its 
claims on suffering endured in the past now 
demands special privileges. If anyone has 
the right to demand reparations because of 
suffering, it is the Hungarian working class. 
We don’t recognize racial privileges.” Dar- 
vas also urged that “small Arrow Cross men, 
unimportant little fascists [who performed 
the minor work of torturing Jews] be for- 
given their errors.” 

Ominously, prejudice cut across party lines 
sharply. I attended a big labor rally which 


was apathetic until the speaker mentioned 
the black market. In Parliament I heard a 
moderate deputy deplore the reference to 
race in campaign speeches and the cry came 
back from the Communist benches: “Then 
let them stop their speculations!” Agrarian 
leader Istvan Balogh, State Secretary of the 
Prime Ministry, assured his constituency: 
“Those who suffered or were dragged away 
or interned have not the right to rule others 
on the pretext of their suffering. Every true 
Hungarian has suffered for his country.” 
There is no doubt that the landslide victory 
of the Agrarians was swelled by hundreds 
of thousands of reactionary votes which had 
not another more congenial square on the 
ballot to mark. 

It is true that the Poles have been worse 
and of course the Germans, and you may 
also keep the Slovaks. It is also correct to 
say, I think, that the Hungarian normally 
covets the Jew’s purse more than his blood. 
But that is little comfort to thirty thousand 
Jews butchered by Hungarian Nyilas gangs 
during the seven-week Russian siege of 
Budapest or the pitiful remnant of Hun- 
gary’s Jewry who must somehow rebuild 
their lives in this country because they have 
nowhere else to go. 

Yet neo-anti-Semitism is not the Jews’ 
chief complaint here. Its existence is ob- 
scene, to be sure, after the price paid in lives 
but it could have been expected—a continu- 
ation of the old refrain. What is startling 
and—in the opinion of Hungarian Jews— 
the most shocking element in their present 
position is the cool indifference of the new 
anti-fascist regime. 


— rearag killing and deportations did not 
begin in Budapest until the Arrow 
Cross regime in October 1944, only 50 
per cent of the capital’s Jews were lost. In 
the provinces—which were cleaned out en- 
tirely—deportations started soon after the 
German occupation the previous March; 
rural Jews who returned were 60,000 of the 
600,000 deported—a loss of go per cent. 
The old and the very young were almost 
completely exterminated. Once there were 
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135,000 children in the provinces and now 
there are 3,000. Eighty thousand Jews tot- 
tered back from exile out of 750,000 who 
went away. Many were ravaged by malnu- 
trition, tuberculosis and the effects of typhus 
and dysentery. Twenty thousand returned 
to Budapest. There they found 70,000 sur- 
vivors from the ghetto plus 25,000 who had 
lived in “protected houses” of neutrals and 
25,000 more saved by false papers, bribes or 
deep hiding places. Practically all had been 
doubly despoiled: first by the Hungarian 
fascists and Germans, and then by the Rus- 
sians who took from all—Jew and Gentile, 
fascist and anti-fascist—with sublime im- 
partiality. 

Naturally the Jews expected a certain 
amount of consideration from the new gov- 
ernment. Sired by Soviet liberators and born 
of a democratic victory, this government was 
sure to aid the Jews, the first and most vio- 
lated of Nazism’s victims. Nothing of the 
kind. The regime let it be known that there 
was no longer any “Jewish problem.” In the 
new dispensation there could be no preju- 
dice on racial grounds—and no favoritism 
either. All men were equal. 

The Jews expressed delight with this new 
equality but suggested first that it might be 
appropriate to give them back a portion of 
what they had lost. Otherwise their utter 
destitution left them far below the general 
level and where was there equality in that? 

The government turned its righteous face 
from such bourgeois logic. The leftists par- 
ticularly abhorred the outmoded notion of 
minorities or special groups within a nation. 
(The Jews charged that their co-religionists 
in the Communist leadership feared a threat 
to their own positions if Jews were recog- 
nized as an entity apart.) As for other par- 
ties, it was clearly smart politics to avoid 
irritating the majority of voters. 


_ government did somewhat better in 
moral compensation to the Jews. All racial 
laws were swiftly revoked and convictions 
were energetically handed down in trials for 
crimes against Jews. But the Olympian at- 
titude towards material restitution remained 


unshaken. It had its weirdest application in 
the matter of deportees. Allied policy was 
to repatriate displaced persons of friendly 
countries first. Hungarian Jews complained 
that this classified then as enemies along 
with all other Hungarians. Jewish commit- 
tees here were unable to get clearances in- 
to American and British zones, and the 
Budapest government made little effort to 
help them (the Hungarian economic mis- 
sion had no trouble). Many deportees 
started walking home. Some died en route. 
Others were picked up and interned by the 
Russians as prisoners of war. 

On the other hand, political parties per- 
formed wonders to get back their deported 
members. Political deportees received every 
attention. Jews, however, were “racial de- 
portees” and race was no longer counted. 

The same lopsidedness prevailed in the 
rehabilitation program. Special financial aid 
was decreed for those persecuted on political 
grounds; Jews who were merely racial per- 
secutees were deliberately excluded. No ex- 
tra provision was made for the latter beyond 
the measures taken for returned prisoners of 
war and refugees. On May 4th the govern- 
ment established an Office of Public Re- 
lief. This accomplished so little that a 
special relief commission was appointed on 
August 31st. According to the Jews, it has 
produced nothing except promises. 

A single government edict was of some 
use: one which offered restitution to those 
caught breaking the law while defending 
themselves against persecution and who 
thereby suffered a loss of property. It 
emerged from this that Jews who committed 
crimes, such as forging identity papers, were 
better off than the rest. Preliminary decrees 
stipulated that returning tenants were to get 
their apartments back within fifteen days. 
This was soon modified as follows: residences 
could not be returned if it would be unfair 
to the present occupants or if the premises 
were held by a state office or requisitioned 
by Occupation authorities. One-room flats 
would not be restored. If the flat was too 
large for the survivors of the returning 
family they would have to share it with 
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those already there (even if these were for- 
mer Arrow Cross members, as was too fre- 
quently the case). Generally the state 
lodging bureaus failed to exhibit any warmth 
over Jewish applications. 

Jews who had sold their shops and com- 
mercial properties, anticipating Nazi seizure, 
and therefore taking any price offered, did 
not have any further claim. As for shops 
which had been confiscated outright, Jews 
might reclaim them—provided they repaid all 
new “owners’” investments within fifteen to 
sixty days. Restored properties were invari- 
ably stripped clean and loaded with taxes. 
Few Jews could afford to go back to them. 


_ were abandoned properties. The 
Communist party proposed that where 
there was no occupant or claimant the 
property should be given to community 
groups and not to private persons. Deserted 
factories were accordingly deeded to coop- 
erative societies—of different political par- 
ties. Persons who obtained possession of 
abandoned property during the fascist period 
were required to make a declaration: but 
not if the property was transferred by ofhicial 
decree or bought at public auction. In that 
case the new title remaired valid. 

There was a sum of two hundred million 
pengoes sitting in the Postal Savings Bank 
when the Arrow Cross fled. This repre- 
sented the auction proceeds from furniture 
and other moveables abandoned by Jews 
during deportations and pogroms. The prop- 
erty was worth twenty million dollars; the 
auction netted two million. The government 
is now offering the pengoes to the Jewish 
community for relief purposes. At current 
inflation rates these pengoes are worth about 
two thousand dollars. 

In summation, the Jews of Hungary were 
left to solve for themselves problems which 
the government said no longer existed. With 
Joint Distribution Committee money to fi- 
nance them, their autonomous organizations 
did a first-rate job. Eighteen schools are 
functioning and seven hospitals. The Pest 
Community Hospital with 90 Jewish doctors 
now has 450 beds of its former 650-bed ca- 


pacity and every bed is occupied—a magnif- 
cent achievement considering bomb damage 
and the shortage of glass, building materials 
and medical equipment. 

Forty-three kitchens are serving meals 
daily to 45,000 in Budapest; 204 others are 
feeding 35,000 in the rest of the country. 
Direct financial help has been given to 
75,000 people. A Hungarian-language com- 
munity newspaper, Uj Elet (New Life), has 
just begun publishing. Until October the 
JDC contribution was $250,000 to $300,000 
a month. The October donation was raised 
to $750,000. Even with the most ruthless 
economies it is calculated that the latter 
amount will be needed monthly for the bar- 
est subsistence through the winter. 

Help of one kind or another is urgently 
required for 120,000 Jews, 60 per cent of 
the total number. There are heartbreaking 
shortages of clothing and essential foods such 
as fats, milk, sugar, potatoes. The menu at 
the JDC kitchens is black coffee and dry 
bread for breakfast, soup and a cooked vege- 
table for lunch, black coffee and bread 
smeared with oil for dinner. There are no 
eggs, meat or fruit. Such a diet does not 
combat malnutrition in a child or adult; it 
merely delays starvation. Landlocked, with 
little coal for its railways, with few trucks 
and less barges, Hungary has an acute 
supply and distribution problem. Doctor 
Joseph J. Schwartz, JDC European director, 
told me during his inspection trip here that 
Hungary is “priority number one” on the 
emergency Jewish relief program. 

Zionism is on the upswing here. Before 
the war it was a negligible factor. The 
issue, if there was any, was between the 
Orthodox, dominant in the villages, and the 
reform “neologues” in Budapest and larger 
cities. The tone set in the capital was 
staunchly Reform Jewish. The great major- 
ity of Jews regarded themselves as Hun- 
garians of Jewish religion and not a national 
minority. During the White Terror when 
protests were made from abroad a Jewish 
deputy cried out in Parliament against for- 
eign intervention in Hungarian internal 
affairs! 
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Tears of sorrow have changed all this. 
During the war young Zionist militants did 
heroic labor hiding Jews, forging papers, 
bribing Germans and smuggling thousands 
of hunted across the borders. Their devo- 
tion has not been forgotten. Hungary's 
general economic despair overlaid on the 
Jews’ particular misery has only heightened 
the eloquence of the Zionist message. Its 
adherents hold leading posts in every com- 
munal organization, 


ESISTANCE to Zionism comes from two 
cies. conservative Jewry and the 
Hungarian leftists. The first is exemplified 
by Chief Rabbi Hevesi. He contends that 
Zionism is pernicious because it teaches Jew- 
ish patriotism rather than Jewish faith and 
because it offers Palestine as a solution for 
the Jewish problem when Palestine is prac- 
tically unattainable. Since emigration is only 
possible for a few, he says, irresponsible 
Zionist propaganda only results in prevent- 
ing the Jews from accommodating themselves 
to their present situation. 

The leftists—especially the Communists 
—are anti-Zionist, as might be expected, be- 
cause they oppose all attempts to divide 
Hungary into anything except economic 
classes. For the left, Zionism means the arti- 
ficial perpetuation of the minority idea. 
Characteristic of this thinking was the reac- 
tion of the Communist Szabad Nép to the 
first performance of Timesa, a play with a 
Jewish theme. Demanding that the piece 
be banned, the newspaper said: “The only 
form of fascism which now dares to appear 
openly is the Jewish fascism—Zionism. In 
the new Hungary, where every honest man 
regards the Jews of Hungary as Hungarians, 
this play is a blow in the face of progress, 
a demonstration of the racial theory.” 


For the average Jew, Palestine (or any 
other likely territory) is chiefly attractive 
because it offers the possibility of emigration. 
He feels he has no future in Hungary. He 
wants to get out as soon as he can. 

It is generally conceded, even by anti- 
Zionists, that 30,000 to 40,000 Jews who 
have no affairs to liquidate would be willing 
to leave Hungary for Palestine tomorrow if 
entry were possible. Zionists claim 100,000 
more would go as soon as they could. My 
own direct sampling of cross-section Jewish 
opinion here indicates: the majority retains 
doubts about the possibility of making a new 
start in Palestine; nearly all would prefer 
America but few have any hope of ever get- 
ting there; four out of every five who prefer 
America would go there without guarantees 
of any kind; the fifth would go if he had 
some assurance of help in establishing him- 
self. 

There has been no test of the govern- 
ment’s and the Allied Control Commission's 
attitude toward Jewish emigration. Valid 
Palestine certificates have not yet reached 
Hungary. 

The only official declaration on the sub- 
ject by any Hungarian government spokes- 
man came November 25th from Istvan 
Balogh, Secretary of State in the Prime Min- 
istry. Addressing a Jewish protest meeting 
against the Bevin policy on Palestine, Balogh 
admitted that the government had not yet 
completely met its obligations to Hungarian 
Jewry. He asked for patience and pledged 
that the Jews would be able to live in peace 
and equality in the new democratic Hun- 
garian state. He believed there was no need 
for emigration, but said that if any Jews 
desired to leave Hungary the government 
would facilitate their efforts to the fullest 
extent. 
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The Balance Sheet 


Tue British Empire was dying and through- 
out the world Britain and its wards were 
acting out the last few scenes of an inex- 
orable global tragedy in which nobody 
moved according to his will, but according 
to roles set by history. They were fantastic 
scenes of Gargantuan irony. 

The central irony was the fact that the 
imperialist obsequies were to be performed by 
Britain’s best people—best not by birth, but 
by belief. The men of the British Labor 
party, who finally came to full power only 
to be trapped by their inheritance, were so- 
cialists, internationalists, lovers of liberty 
and of mankind. But the government over 
which these men had complete and unchal- 
lenged control was strafing Moslems in Java 
and shooting Jewish children in Palestine. 

These were senseless acts. Indian social- 
ists who wanted independence resisted Brit- 
ish socialists who wanted to skip independ- 
ence and go on to interdependence. Labor in 
Palestine was bitter against labor in Britain. 
The Jews were stoning the British who gave 
them the chance to build Palestine, and the 
British were shooting Jews who really had 
no objection to British imperialism. 

These were mechanical acts, because the 
actors were moved by levers attached to the 
larger imperialist mechanism. The British 
could not placate the Jews because they had 
to placate the Arabs because the Arabs were 
Moslems and the British had to placate the 
Moslems because the Moslems were useful 
in placating India; but in Java the Moslems 
had to be shot, not placated, because they 
were threatening the tenuous prestige of the 
white imperialist and this could not be al- 
lowed because nobody was quite prepared 
to drop the Empire which made sense eco- 
nomically for Britain and politically too as 
a weapon against the counter-imperialism 
of the Soviets. 


So at one extreme there was the great im- 


perialist ethos which at the other extreme 
revealed itself as a bewildered British 
Tommy chasing a bewildered Jewish boy 
down the streets of Tel Aviv. 


The New Situation 


Consmwerinc the high hopes of Palestine’s 
Jews in the election of British Labor and in 
the participation of the United States in 
a solution of their problems and _ their 
bitter disappointment in the Truman-Bevin 
decision to refer their problems to a joint 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, the 
immediate reaction in Palestine was not as 
tragic as had been expected. 

The Yishuv participated peacefully in gen- 
eral strikes and mass demonstrations of 
protest. In Tel Aviv, groups of children and 
youths stormed and set fire to government 
buildings and did damage estimated by the 
government at $800,000. They were fired 
upon by units of the British Sixth Airborne 
Division (from which Jewish troops had 
been removed). Seven were killed. The Jew- 
ish community and press promptly and fully 
repudiated the action of the “irresponsible 
youngsters,” but they also criticized the 
troops for shooting at groups they could have 
dispersed with fire hoses. Within a week 
the Jews had buried their dead and Tel Aviv 
was so peaceful that the traffic curfew was 
lifted and the paratroopers were sent away. 

The second bloody episode, not related to 
the November 13 decisions, arose from an 
attack, after due warning, by a small group 
of armed Jews on two coast guard stations 
north of Tel Aviv which had been active in 
the hunt for 200 illegal immigrants from 
the Greek vessel Demetrios. The British, in 
pursuit of the attackers, invaded five Jewish 
settlements, leaving eight dead. The troops 
left within 24 hours and Jewish leaders 
protested bitterly that the attacks were un- 
provoked. 

The two incidents left a total casualty 


list of fifteen dead Jews and some 100 
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wounded. The situation was such that these 
deaths had to be accounted “few.” The pro- 
longed civil war which some had expected, 
with its widespread bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property, did not materialize. On 
the whole, the British seemed to avoid pro- 
vocation and Zionist officialdom satisfied it- 
self with mass passive resistance and mass 
protest. 


Taking Stock 

In early December, the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine met in emerg- 
ency session in Jerusalem for ten days. The 
situation it faced was certainly the most dis- 
couraging in the history of Zionism. It 
looked like this: 

The British government, the mandatory 
power, was against a Jewish state. 

The United States’ administration was 
clearly unsympathetic to a Jewish state. 

Soviet Russia showed no evidence of in- 
terest in a Jewish state. 

Anti-Zionist Arab nationalism was gain- 
ing. 

The Jews of Eastern Europe, most vigor- 
ous supporters of Zionism, had been virtually 
wiped out. 

Influential sections of world opinion were 
veering to support of partition of Palestine 
or a bi-national state. 

To offset these disadvantages there was not 
too much on the other side: 

In both Britain and the United States, 
the support of the general public and of 
most Jews for a full Zionist program was 
perhaps at its height, though there was no 
unity on the content of this Zionist program. 

The Zionists still had their “promises,” 
though these continued to be variously in- 
terpreted. 

There was still the desperate need of 
Europe's displaced Jews. 

Perhaps most important, the Zionists had 
a thriving and militant community in Pal- 
estine. 


Official Action 

To meet this situation, the Jewish Agency 
executive decided, in effect, to intensify its 
activities all along the line. A special de- 
partment was set up to function in the city 
where the United Nations Organization 
would establish its headquarters. Political 


pressure in London, Washington and other 
capitals was to be strengthened. Particular 
stress was to be laid on the conversion of 
Europe’s surviving Jews into a Zionist pion- 
eering force looking toward settlement in 
Palestine, but Zionist education and recruit- 
ment, including the organizing of pioneering 
movements, was also to be increased among 
Jews in Britain, the United States, Latin 
America and the British dominions. 
Whether or not the Jewish Agency would 
cooperate with the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry was not immediately decided. 
But the executive proclaimed its complete 
opposition to the new British policy as out- 
lined in Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin's 
statement of November 13. The statement 
of the executive, approved by the Small 
Zionist Actions Committee, supreme Zionist 
body between world congresses, was an im- 
portant recapitulation of the Zionist position. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
“1. Secretary Bevin’s statement maintains 
the policy of the White Paper of 1939 which 
was condemned by competent international 
authority as a violation of the Mandate and 
was repudiated by the British Labor party 
as a breach of faith. It limits Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine for an indefinite 
period to an insignificant monthly quota, 
and even regarding that figure provides for 
consultation with parties [the Arab States] 
having no lawful competence in the matter 
and pledged to oppose any Jewish immigra- 
tion. It leaves intact the land law which 
closes the greater part of the country to 
Jewish settlement and represents a measure 
of racial discrimination against the Jews 
without parallel in the democratic world. 
“2. The Bevin statement contemplates 
a revision of the British Government's 
[present] policy at some future stage, fol- 
lowing upon the report of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry. Such more di- 
rect participation of the United States in 
the solution of the Palestine problem would 
have been welcomed, were it not for the 
fact that the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment on the fundamental issue, as indi- 
cated by the statement, is calculated to pre- 
judge the revision in a sense opposed to 
the policy of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate. The true character of the 
Jewish problem which arises from the home- 
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lessness of the Jewish people as such is 
ignored. The age old Jewish question is 
torn out of its historic context and reduced 
in time to the period of Nazi persecution; 
in space—to liberated Europe, and in sub- 
stance—to the relief of displaced Jewish 
individuals on that continent—and this at 
a time when, as demonstrated by the recent 
outbreaks in Tripoli and elsewhere, the posi- 
tion of the Jews in many a land is more 
precarious than it has ever been. 

“But even the solution of the problem of 
homeless Jews in Europe is vitiated in ad- 
vance. The issue is not left to be decided 
by their own free choice. The findings of 
the Committee of Inquiry are one-sidedly 
forestalled. For the statement of the For- 
eign Secretary rules that Palestine by itself 
is not capable of grappling even with that 
limited problem. Regardless of the peril in- 
volved, it insists that new openings for 
Jewish survivors be found first of all in 
Europe; of those determined to be evacuated 
from Europe, only a part is to settle in Pal- 
estine. For the rest a new dispersion in 
overseas countries is urged. 

“The policy to which the British Govern- 


ment had pledged itself in the Balfour 


Declaration and the Palestine Mandate 
sprang from a recognition that the Jewish 
problem can be effectively solved only by the 
greatest possible concentration of Jews in 
Palestine and the restoration of Jewish na- 
tionhood. The statement by the Foreign 
Secretary implies the abandonment of that 
comprehensive solution. 

“3. The policy embodied in the White 
Paper and still enforced by His Majesty's 
Government is in violation of the Palestine 
Mandate. That Mandate which was deter- 
mined by the Governments of fifty-two 
nations constitutes the sole legal warrant 
for the authority exercised by His Majesty's 
Government in Palestine. If that basis of 
legality is abandoned, the rule of His Majes- 
ty’s Government is reduced to force alone. 
Laws and administrative acts repugnant to 
the terms of the Mandate can have no legal 
validity in view of the limitations imposed 
on the Mandatory under Article 1 of the 
Mandate. 

“4. The Jewish Agency regards the 
statement of Foreign Secretary Bevin as 
irreconcilable with the Balfour Declaration 


obligations imposed on His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment by the Mandate. It reaffirms its 
uncompromising opposition to the policy of 
the White Paper, whether in its original 
or in any modified form. It upholds the 
moral title of every Jew impelled by a ma- 
terial or spiritual urge to settle in Palestine 
as of right. It reiterates its fundamental con- 
viction that the reestablishment of the 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine is com- 
patible with the best interests of its Arab 
inhabitants and with the development of 
friendly relations with the neighboring 
states. 

“5. The Jewish people must reject any 
political settlement of Palestine which de- 
prives it of its basic and internationally 
recognized rights, makes the entry of Jews 
into their Homeland contingent on the good 
will of others and condemns them in Pales- 
tine to a minority. 

“6. The Jewish Agency calls upon men 
of good will in all lands to support the Jew- 
ish people in its effort to rid itself of the 
curse of homelessness and oppression. The 
Jewish people won't abandon its struggle for 
the attainment of its full nationhood and for 
a new life of national freedom and dignity 
in its own country. It will spare no effort 
or sacrifice until the restoration of the Jew- 
ish Commonwealth in Palestine has been 
achieved.” 

The Jewish National Assembly of Pales- 
tine resolved unanimously to combat the 
Bevin policy which, it declared, “diverts 
world attention to the fallacious solution 
of dispersion and assimilation, instead of 
national revival and political rehabilitation.” 
The assembly approved a declaration of 
the Chief Rabbinate of Palestine which 
stated that “our right to Palestine, which is 
based upon the Eternal Book, is valid in 
the fullest cogency and force in the present 
day.” 

The one form of “illegality” which vir- 
tually every Palestinian Jew was determined 
to defend was illegal immigration. Even 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, President of the He- 
brew University and known moderate, did 
not oppose it. However, he regretted the 
existence of “any so-called military strategy 
on our part” and urged passive resistance. 

The Arab League denounced the joint 
committee as useless and unjustified, but 
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it welcomed Bevin’s assurances that Arab 
rights would be protected. At the same time, 
the League announced that it was calling a 
boycott of all “Zionist” goods and would seek 
to have all Arab nations participate. 


British Reaction 


British opinion, despite the furious de- 
nunciations of the Zionists, on the whole 
was well-satisfied with Bevin’s moves. Almost 
universal satisfaction was expressed over the 
fact that the United States had been in- 
volved in the inquiry. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York spoke out for Bevin 
and so did most of the press. Harold J. 
Laski, chairman of the executive of the 
Labor party, called Jewish condemnation 
of Bevin’s statement “a grave error” and de- 
clared that “the wiser path is one of wait- 
ing to see what the Anglo-American com- 
mission decides.” Prime Minister Jan C. 
Smuts of South Africa also urged the Jews 
to “calmy and patiently await the findings.” 

Both the Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain and the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews were circumspect in their statements. 


They reafirmed their devotion to a Jewish 
state in Palestine, but avoided denunciations 


of Britain's good faith. 


U.S. Reaction 


The most extreme, bitter and uncontrolled 
reaction to the new position came from 
American Zionists. Being neither Palestini- 
ans nor Englishmen, the American Zionists 
felt they could lay to without restraint since 
they had no direct diplomatic relationship 
with the mandatory power. Their attacks 
were not confined to the British or the Tru- 
man administration. They also attempted 
clumsy smears of Jews who disagreed with 
them. 

American Zionists had peculiarly Ameri- 
can reasons for bitter disappointment. Their 
full energies had been directed to involving 
their government in the fate of Palestine. 
Their efforts succeeded and backfired at the 
same time. The U. S. government was now 
more deeply involved than it had ever been, 
but on terms that were hostile to the Zionist 
political program and through an adminis- 
tration that was also hostile. 

“By agreeing to the proposal for a joint 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, the 
United States government has fallen into a 
carefully prepared trap,” said the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, overall organi- 
zation of the four largest Zionist groups, in 
a statement signed by its co-chairmen, Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

The committee is “a mockery,” the state- 
ment said, and Bevin’s policy climaxed the 
British Labor government's “self-stultifica- 
tion” and “betrayal of pledges.” 

The Zionist Organization of America, 
“general” Zionists and the largest single 
group, adopted a resolution denouncing Brit- 
ish policy as “designed and calculated to de- 
fraud the Jewish people of its established 
rights in Palestine in defiance of solemn 
international covenants.” This fraud was 
“wilful and palpable” and the ZOA was 
“dismayed that our own government is lend- 
ing itself to this chicanery.” 

“We are bitterly, shatteringly disap- 
pointed,” said Dr. Israel Goldstein, retiring 
president of the ZOA. Dr. Silver, his suc- 
cessor, said: “Our government has been 
maneuvered into joining an action which 
will involve it in moral responsibility with- 
out granting it corresponding authority. 
America will now be used to cover up Great 
Britain’s broken pledges and to act as a 
smoke screen for the betrayal of our people.” 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, speaking to the 
ZOA convention, addressed himself particu- 
larly to Mr. Bevin’s concern about an anti- 
Semitic reaction because of Jews who “want 
to get too much at the head of the queue.” 
The English people, Dr. Wise declared, will 
be ashamed of “such vulgarity,” “foulness of 
attack” and “brutal callousness.” The joint 
committee, he added, will simply “fortify 
and vindicate the nasty anti-Jewishness of 
Mr. Bevin.” 

The anti-Zionist American Council for 
Judaism endorsed both Mr. Bevin’s remarks 
and the joint committee. “Promises made or 
implied decades ago and variously interpreted 
plague us,” a statement by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, president of the Council, said. “An 
entirely new approach to the Palestine prob- 
lem is required, as it has been for other 
world problems.” The Council's solution 
for Palestine involved “an immigration pol- 
icy free of discrimination or privilege for 
any group” and “the establishment of a 
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democratic form of government in which 
citizens of all faiths of that country may 
live together on terms of complete equality 
with adequate protection under an inter- 
national trusteeship of the United Nations.” 

The American Jewish Committee de- 
clared that the immediate admission of 
100,000 displaced Jews in Palestine was still 
the most important consideration; it wel- 
comed the inclusion in the joint committee's 
scope of measures which would enable Jews 
to live in Europe free from discrimination 
and oppression, and it urged recognition of 
the Balfour Declaration and the terms of 
the mandate for Palestine, without any 
specific interpretation of these documents in 
the light of present-day relationships. 


Disenchantment with Truman 


Following the creation of the joint com- 
mittee, American Zionism’s relations with 
the Truman administration deteriorated rap- 
idly. The President announced that he felt 
that the appointment of the committee made 
the passage of the Wagner-Taft resolution 
on Palestine unnecessary, so he withdrew his 
support from it. The President also allowed 
J. David Stern, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record, to say after an interview that he— 
the President—was opposed to making Pales- 
tine a Jewish state. 

“We have no illusions any more as to the 
attitude of the present administration toward 
the Zionist demands for Palestine,” Dr. 
Emanuel Neumann, acting president of the 
ZOA, said. “We consider President Tru- 
man’s and Secretary Byrnes’ attitude to be 
definitely hostile.” 


Success in Congress 


But the Zionists’ falling out with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government was partly 
balanced by its successes with the legislative 
branch. The Senate adopted the Wagner- 
Taft resolution on December 17 with only 
Chairman Tom Connally of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee objecting in deference to 
the wishes of President Truman and Secre- 
tary Byrnes. Two days later the House 
adopted an identical resolution by voice 
vote. A motion by Representative James 
Wadsworth, New York Republican, to re- 
commit was rejected 36 to 133. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 


“Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of 
the United States on June 30, 1922, unani- 
mously resolved “That the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 

ple, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of Christian 
and all other non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, and that the holy places and re- 
ligious buildings and sites in Palestine shall 
be adequately protected’; and 

“Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
Jewish people in Europe has clearly demon- 
strated the need for a Jewish homeland as a 
haven for the large numbers who have be- 
come homeless as a result of this persecu- 
tion; and 

“Whereas these urgent necessities are evi- 
denced by the President's request for the 
immediate right of entry into Palestine of 
100,000 additional Jewish refugees; and 

“Whereas the influx of Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine is resulting in its im- 
provement in agricultural, financial, hygienic, 
and general economic conditions; and 

“Whereas the President and the British 
Prime Minister have agreed upon the ap- 
pointment of a Joint Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Enquiry to examine conditions in 
Palestine as they bear upon the problem 
of Jewish immigration and the Jewish situ- 
ation in Europe and have requested a report 
within 120 days; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, etc., That the interest shown 
by the President in the solution of this 
problem is hereby commended and that the 
United States shall use its good offices with 
the mandatory power to the end that Pal- 
estine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country to the maximum of 
its agricultural and economic potentialities, 
and that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization and development, so that they 
may freely proceed with the upbuilding of 
Palestine as the Jewish national home and, 
in association with all elements of the popu- 
lation, establish Palestine as a democratic 
commonwealth in which all men, regardless 
of race or creed, shall have equal rights.” 

Zionists were pleased but not overjoyed. 
Observers found it significant that the Zion- 
ists were willing to accept a resolution that 
was a watering down of previous demands. 
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And joint resolutions of Congress were not 
the law of the land. They had only moral 
effect. The President was responsible for 
foreign policy. Furthermore, the near-unani- 
mity with which the resolution had been 
adopted did not denote anything like 
unanimity in its interpretation by legislators 
who strongly supported it. 

Senator Taft, co-author of the resolution, 
declared that its purpose was “to declare 
in favor of a policy which shall permit the 
unrestricted migration of Jews into Palestine 
until they become a majority of the people 
there, at which time a free and independent 
state shall be organized.” 

Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont, 
prominent Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, vigorously sup- 
ported the resolution on the basis that it did 
not envisage a Jewish state nor even any 
immigration priority for Jews. 

In the House, Chairman Sol Bloom of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, specifically 
pointed out that the resolution differed from 
previous resolutions on the subject in that 
it “does not call for a Jewish common- 
wealth, a Jewish state, or anything of that 
kind.” 

But Representative Emanuel Celler, New 
York Democrat and most industrious Con- 
gressional spokesman for Zionism, insisted 
that “there has never been any doubt over 
the years that Jewish national homeland 
means a Jewish commonwealth.” 


Pressure Politics 


As the Zionist crisis worsened, the con- 
sciousness of Zionism as a force in domestic 
U. S. politics grew. Edward R. Murrow, 
chief European correspondent of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, reported on 
November 16 that the agreement creating 
the joint committee had been reached “sev- 
eral weeks ago” and that the delay in its 
announcement “was occasioned by the mu- 
nicipal elections in New York City.” It was 
felt advisable, Murrow said, to wait until 
“after the contest had been concluded,” 
presumably to avoid hurting the Democratic 
ticket. 

Representative Luce, during the debate on 
the Palestine resolution, took note of Con- 
gressional cloakroom talk, and said she 
hoped it would not be a resolution which, 


“in the words of many, ‘can do no harm and 
may catch or hold some Jewish votes.’ ”’ The 
St. Louis Star-Times dismissed the resolution 
as “bait for election day.” 

Shortly after President Truman’s with- 
drawal of support from the Palestine reso- 
lution, the New York Sun’s Washington 
bureau reported that furious “Zionist lead- 
ers” were making “threats of political re- 
prisal agajnst Democratic nominees in the 
forthcoming Congressional elections.” These 
leaders, according to the Sun, were citing 
statistical tables purportedly showing that 
without “the Jewish vote” President Roose- 
velt might not have won a fourth term. 

For public consumption, Zionists confined 
themselves to complaints about broken prom- 
ises. Other Jewish organizations vigorously 
denied that there was a “Jewish vote.” But 
there was some indication of the existence 
of a Zionist vote. Dr. Emanuel Neumann, 
political strategist of American Zionism, 
warned the convention of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America on November 18: 

“We must in the first place accelerate 
and complete the transformation of our or- 
ganization into an effective political force. 
We shall not be an effective political force 
until we are strong enough and sufficiently 
determined to be helpful to our friends and 
too dangerous to our political foes. The time 
has come when we should no longer hesi- 
tate to do the one and the other.” 

How American Jews felt about the new 
policy could not be determined. But there 
was some indication of how they felt before 
November 13. In an opinion poll made by 
the Elmo Roper Organization, a cross-section 
of American Jews were presented with two 
statements and asked “with which one you 
most nearly agree.” The statements: 

“1, A Jewish state in Palestine is a good 
thing for the Jews, and every possible effort 
should be made to establish Palestine as a 
Jewish state, or commonwealth, for those 
who want to settle there. 

“2. Jews are a religious group only and 
not a nation, and it would be bad for the 
Jews to try to set up a Jewish state in 
Palestine or anywhere else.” 

Those who most nearly agreed with the 
first statement were 80.1 percent; with the 
second 10.5 percent; 9.4 percent were unde- 


cided. 
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Another poll on Palestine, by the National 
Opinion Research Center, indicated that 80 
percent of American Jews, and only 32 per- 
cent of the population as a whole, knew 
that Great Britain ruled Palestine. Inter- 
viewers asked: “As far as you know, does 
Palestine rule herself or is she ruled by 
some other country?” Those who replied 
“other country” were asked: “Can you tell 
me the name of the country that rules Pal- 
estine at the present time?”’ Other returns in 
this poll showed: 45 percent of the general 
population (8 percent of Jews) did not 
know whether Palestine ruled herself or was 
ruled by another country; 12 percent (8 per- 
cent of Jews) thought Palestine ruled her- 
self; 11 percent (4 percent of Jews) thought 
Palestine was ruled by another country but 
did not know which or named a wrong 
one. 


The U.S. Press 


With the announcement of the joint 
committee, most U. S. newspapers took oc- 
casion to write editorials on the subject of 
Palestine. A survey of these editorials re- 
vealed that most papers approved the Presi- 


dent’s action, but urged speed; many sug- 
gested that U. S. immigration restrictions 
be lowered. Where a long-term solution 
was proffered, it was generally for turning 
the mandate over to the UNO. Not a single 
metropolitan paper used the occasion to de- 
clare for a Jewish state or commonwealth. 

Indeed the most widespread single reac- 
tion was not on Palestine at all, but on the 
meaning of the move for general U. S. 
foreign policy. Most papers agreed with the 
New York Herald Tribune's interpretation 
of its meaning: “It represents a significant 
departure in American policy. But it is a 
sound one, because it rests on the principle 
of distributing responsibility, together with 
authority, on a rational basis derived from 
the common interest of all in all the great, 
human issues of our times.” The joint com- 
mittee, the Herald Tribune felt, represented 
a “perhaps hopeful denouement” to the 
President's policy. 

The Christian Science Monitor warned 
that Americans “are already discovering that 
the Palestine issue is not simple” and that 
“what they often castigate as ‘power poli- 
tics’ when it is practiced by other nations 


cannot be waved aside by a mere idealistic 
gesture.” 

The Truman-Bevin announcements were 
welcomed, with varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm by these additional papers: The New 
York Times, Newark News, Detroit Free 
Press, Atlanta Constitution, Seattle Times, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Baltimore Sun, 
Chicago Daily News. And by the New Re- 
public. 

They were greeted with varying degrees 
of scorn by: New York Post, New York Sun, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and the Scripps-Howard chain. 

The newspaper PM (Marshall Field, 
President) was gloomy about the joint com- 
mittee and was willing to accept it only if its 
investigation and recommendations were 
made “in a matter of days.” The Chicago 
Sun (Marshall Field, Publisher and Editor) 
felt that Bevin’s declaration was “states- 
manly” and that the formation of the joint 
committee called for congratulations all 
around. In an earlier editorial, the Chicago 
Sun had said that the President “gravely 
erred by urging Britain to permit. immediate 
entry of 100,000 Jews to Palestine without 
consulting the Arabs.” 


The Committeemen 

The negative qualifications for member- 
ship on the joint Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry were fairly inclusive. Obviously 
disqualified were: Jews, Arabs, Christian 
missionaries, anti-Semites, blatant reaction- 
aries, blatant radicals, pronounced Zionists, 
pronounced anti-Zionists. For ambitious pub- 
lic men, the opportunity for a triumph of 
statesmanship was at least matched by the 
possibility of political homicide. 

Under the circumstances, it was not too 
surprising that it took a month to find twelve 
men for the committee, and that an Ameri- 
can appointee resigned after his appointment 
was announced. 

The final personnel of the committee was: 

Chairmen: for the United States, Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, judge of the Fifth Circuit 
Court at Houston, Texas; for Britain, Sir 
John E. Singleton, judge of the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
in London. The two chairmen will rotate 
the office. 

The other American members: 
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Frank Aydelotte, director of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton University, 
American Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, 
and former president of Swarthmore College. 

Frank W. Buxton, editor of the Boston 
Herald, a Republican newspaper. 

Bartley C. Crum, San Francisco attorney, 
a campaign manager for Wendell Willkie in 
1940 and organizer of “Republicans for 
Roosevelt” in 1944. 

James G. McDonald, former chairman of 
the board of the Foreign Policy Association, 
former League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for German Refugees, former mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York 
Times. 

William Phillips, career diplomat, former 
Under-Secretary of State, former Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, former personal representative 
of President Roosevelt at New Delhi, India. 

The other British members: 

Wilfred P. Crick, economic adviser to the 
Midland Bank, formerly with the Ministry 
of Food. 

Richard H. S. Crossman, Labor M. P., as- 
sistant editor of the leftist New Statesman 
and Nation, former deputy director of psy- 
chological warfare, A. F. H. Q., Algiers. 

Sir Frederick William Leggett, former 
deputy secretary of the Ministry of Labor 
and National Services. 

Major Reginald E. Manningham-Buller, 
Conservative M. P. 

Baron Robert Morrison, a Labor lord. 

The committee was asked to complete its 
work within 120 days and announced that 
it would begin its work on January 7. 

McDonald was regarded as a friend of 
Zionism and Crossman as an enemy. Not 
much was known of the views of the other 
committeemen. 

The New Statesman, Crossman’s paper, in 
an unsigned comment on the joint commit- 
tee’s formation, welcomed the recognition by 
the two governments that the “ ‘human 
problem’ of Jewry’’ was one that “cannot be 
solved in terms of Palestine alone, or with 
reference solely to Zionist aspirations.” 

The Boston Herald, Buxton’s paper, in an 
unsigned editorial, was non-commital, but 
thought that the Jews in Europe would suf- 
fer immediately because of the further delay 
involved. 


Argentina 

THE FORMULA was known; but it had never 
before been put into operation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It might have been ex- 
pected that the horrible consequences of its 
operation, for practitioners as well as victims, 
would have frightened off imitators. But the 
world still had political desperadoes and 
while they existed they would resort to or- 
ganized anti-Semitism. 

As the opposition to the military dictator- 
ship of Colonel Juan Peron in Argentina 
grew stronger, the anti-Semitism of his fas- 
cist followers became more open. By the end 
of 1945, anti-Semitism in Argentina was be- 
ginning to rise above the hoodlum level. 

Colonel Peron issued a statement disavow- 
ing the support of those shouting “Death to 
Jews, Long Live Peron.” And the Minister 
of the Interior instructed the police to sup- 
press anti-Semitic demonstrations. But there 
remained an ominous gap between official 
word and official action. Police continued 
to arrive after anti-Semitic outbreaks were 
over, and the arrest of the Jewish victims, 
instead of the rioters, was becoming a regu- 
lar procedure . 

Jewish groups made the usual protests 
and there was no lack of vigorous protest 
from non-Jewish pro-democratic groups. For 
the Argentine population was basically demo- 
cratic and Argentina had been one of the 
leading—and one of the few—free and demo- 
cratic republics in Latin America. Its mili- 
tary traducers succeeded with the physical 
and ideological help of the Nazis—and with- 
out any opposition from British and U.S. 
imperial interests. 

Non-Argentinians, who had done so much 
damage to Argentine democracy, now had an 
opportunity to help it. In a communication 
to the State Department, Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, president of the American Jewish 
Committee, declared that resurgent Nazism 
in Argentina was no longer an internal affair 
of that country; he urged international ac- 
tion on the basis of either the resolution 
adopted by the Inter-American Conference 
in Mexico D. F. in March 1945 or the UNO 
charter, to both of which documents Argen- 
tina was a signatory and both of which 
established the principle of equality for all 
regardless of race or religion. 

Smwney HERTZBERG 





NOTHING TO BE AFRAID OF 


A Story 


MORRIS FREEDMAN 


HE lights came on in the post 
theatre and released him suddenly 
from the wonderful civilian world 
on the screen. He headed for the left front 
door of the theatre, which was the least 
crowded, and joined the mumbling, shuffling 
crowd. As he felt he was moving out faster 
than usual he noticed that all the soldiers 
about him were Negro and he remembered 
that the left front entrance was closest to the 
Negro section of seats. Before stepping out, 
he looked over his shoulder to see whether 
there were any boys in his hut at the movie. 
Although the field was in the deep South 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and the night was 
clear, the moon high and sharp, a cold, wet, 
cloudy-day wind hit him as he left the build- 
ing. He closed the top button of his field 
jacket and turned the collar up. The crowd 
near the theatre thinned out as he walked 
quickly toward Hut City. Several blocks 
away he found himself alongside a tall 
Negro sergeant. He noticed that the nearest 
other person was about a half-block behind. 
Feeling mellow and friendly after the movie, 
he slowed down. 
“Like the picture?” he asked the sergeant. 
The Negro soldier looked down at Mac 
before he answered. “Yes,” he said. 
“I did too,” said Mac. “You from up 
North?” 
“Ta.” 
“Where?” 
“Chicago.” 


Morris FREEDMAN has just returned to civil- 
ian life in New York after almost three years 
in service with the Army Air Forces. Prior 
to that, he edited technical manuals for the 
government after his graduation from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1940, magna 
cum laude. In the army, he wrote for Yank. 
This is his first published short story in a maga- 
zine of general circulation. He is twenty-five. 
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“Good town,” Mac said, although he had 
never been there. “I'm from New York. 
How do you like it down here?” 

The sergeant looked at Mac again, before 
answering. “Are you kidding, soldier,’ he 
said. 

Mac laughed awkwardly. “I know what 
you mean,” he said. The Negro soldier 
turned off, and Mac called, “Good luck. See 
you around.” The Negro boy waved his 
hand slightly. 

Mac waved in return and started on a 
steady double-time along the streets paved 
with crushed sea shells. 


T" lights were still on in his hut when he 
i got there. There was a large cardboard 
box on his bed. 

“Gas mask, Mac,” the fellow in the bed 
next to his, who was already under the 
covers, told him. Most of the other boys 
were also in bed; some were sitting on the 
edge, shining shoes, or experimenting with 
their masks. 

“Oh, that all? 
morrow.” 

“Better take it out. The corporal said we 
have gas drill in the morning. Real gas. 
That's why they got it to us tonight.” 

“Oh. Okay. Thanks.” 

He tore off the top of the box and took the 
mask out. It was in a double-skinned cello- 
phane wrapper. 

“They treat these things tenderly, don’t 
they,” he remarked. He ripped through the 
cellophane, opened the canvas cover and 
took the cool rubber mask out and held it 
in both hands. He looked at it carefully, 
inside and out, and then put it back in. “A 
hell of a lot of good rubber in that,” he said 
as he slung it on a nail over his window. 
He undressed after the lights went out, put 
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I'll leave it in till to- 
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his fatigues over the foot of the cot, placed 
his shoes and socks on the floor near his 
head, and next to them threw his leggings. 


HE morning and the awaking came 
ile as it did every day, with the 
high trilling whistle, the sharp disturbance 
of turned-on lights, and the shouting and 
stamping of the hurrying awakener. He 
dressed quickly and automatically. The im- 
portant thing was to get out with the crowd, 
and not make oneself conspicuous by being 
among the last. Outside, the night was still 
cutting with cold, although now the sky was 
empty of light and there was no wind. 

After roll call, shaving, eating, and clean- 
ing up his area, Mac found he had a little 
time left. He sat down on his locker, took 
the mask out and examined it in detail. He 
wanted to know it pretty well when they 
began to work with it, so he wouldn’t make 
any foolish mistakes and hold things up 
while he was straightened out by someone. 
The whistle blew. He put the mask in, ad- 
justed the case on his body, and ran out. . . . 

The sky was becoming more and more 
filled with light, and when they left the 
hut area Mac glanced over his shoulder and 
saw the sun between the trees streaking the 
clouds ahead of it before it came up itself. 
The trees, tall thin vertical logs with thatches 
at the top, moved slightly across the sky, 
clear and precise. 

They went first to the theatre he had left 
the night before. Inside there was a great 
lonesome hollowness, and the unpainted 
cardboard walls gave it a shabby, makeshift 
appearance, altogether different from the 
comfortable feeling of the night before. The 
seats were soon filled, and they saw a film on 
how to put on, take off, and care for the gas 
mask. Then they went outside and went 
through the procedure themselves. 

“There’s one thing you must never for- 
get,” the sergeant in charge bellowed, “and 
that’s to test for gas before taking your mask 
off. Get down as low to the ground as you 
can without touching with any part of your 
body. That's in case of mustard gas or 
lewisite.” He bent down and put his mask 


on. His voice muffled, he continued. “Fill 
your mouth with air. Then put two fingers 
between the mask and your cheek and sniff 
in some of the outside air. Take in just 
enough to get the smell of it. Blow it out if 
you recognize it as poison. If it’s not, take 
your mask off.” He illustrated. “Okay. 
Let’s go.” 


HEY went through the drill several times, 
Ting then were reassembled in groups, 
ready for the march to the gas chamber, 
which was on the other side of the airport in 
an isolated section of the field. They marched 
out of the barracks area proper, and, after 
skirting the concrete runways of the airport, 
came into a wood. In about twenty minutes 
they were out, marching along the hillside 
of a slight valley. A half mile below on the 
edge of another woods, there was a neat 
dark gray building. 

They were met by a staff-sergeant in 
fatigues. He was short and moved around 
with quick sure movements. His voice was 
heavily southern. 

“All right. Fall out and gather around. 
I'm going to tell you what's going to happen. 
Pay attention.” The soldiers shuffled around 
him, relieved at not having to stand in the 
rigidity of the formation. 

“You'll go into the chamber, ten at a 
time. I'll check your names off when we 
get in. Corporal, you count them. No more 
than ten. Orders. In case of accidents.” 
The corporal nodded. “You'll come in and 
line up facing me. You will be in there 
about a minute. The room is filled with tear 
gas. Tear gas will not hurt you, just irritate. 
Then I'll give you the order to remove 
masks.” Mac listened intently, absorbed by 
every word. “You will follow the regular 
rules in taking off your masks; only after 
you've tested for gas you will take them off. 
After a little while, I'll let you out. Don’t 
rush the doors. Remember, it’s only tear gas. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

He paused and grinned. “I played a trick 
on a bunch of boogies last week.” He 
looked around him. “Keep an eye out for the 
lieutenant,” he said to the corporal. 
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“I gave them the same speech I| gave you, 
and they all removed their masks like I told 
you.” Here he laughed “Only there was 
more than tear gas in there. I opened a can 
of phosgene.” 

He laughed again and shook his head in 
appreciation of himself. Some of the fel- 
lows around him laughed also. 

“Boy, you should have seen those niggers 
start coughing and bending over. Jitterbug- 
ging. The bastards almost spit their insides 
out. One black baby was out for an hour 
and one guy they had to take to the hospital. 
The others kept coughing half an hour after 
I let them out. Couldn’t stand up straight 


when I yelled attention.” He laughed again. — 


“Never knew what in hell hit them.” He 
paused a moment. “Guess that showed them. 
All right, let’s get going.” The men put 
their gas masks on and he checked them 
quickly. Then he headed toward the cham- 
ber and the corporal began calling names. 

“Sergeant,” the corporal yelled, stopping 
in the middle of the roll. “I have thirty-one 
men. Shall I send eleven on the last trip?” 

“No,” the sergeant shouted back. “Send 
the last man alone.” 

The corporal finished reading olf the first 
ten names, and the men walked down slowly 
to the chamber in single file. 

Mac was the last man. He wished he 
could have gone sooner. He stood quietly, 
trying to keep his mind empty, and looked 
around the field. Ahead was the airport with 
a line of hangars and a B-24 Liberator 
bomber standing in front of a great black 
open door. On the edge of the wood, this 
side of the runways, were drill fields re- 
served for the Negro troops. They were 
doing extended-order drill, throwing them- 
selves on the ground with their imitation 
wood rifles and crawling along on their 
bellies. Mac hadn’t had this kind of drill 
yet and tried to arouse a curiosity. 

The first ten men came back from the 
chamber. Their masks were thrown over 
their shoulders, and their eyes were vigor- 
ously blinking down the tears. The second 
group marched down, and soon it was out. 
Then the third group went down. 


“All right, Zaritsky,” the corporal called. 
“Get on the ball. You're next. Follow those 
boys, and when you see them come out, you 
go in.” 

Mac joined the line and stopped at the 
door. He closed it behind the tenth man and 
watched the others line up along the wall. 
He could see the sergeant, his mask on, 
evidently talking to the men, for he walked 
about facing them and gesturing. After a 
while, they all bent down, tested for gas, and 
took their masks off. Their eyes began to 
wink and one boy began coughing, his head 
jerking violently forward. Then the door on 
the opposite side opened and they crowded 
out. Mac waited until all were out and the 
opposite door closed. 


H’ WENT in slowly, closing the door be- 
hind him. The sergeant was holding 
the roll in his hand. 

“Zaritsky, Max I.?” he asked. His voice 
was indistinct. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don't sir me,”’ the sergeant said automati- 
cally. He looked Mac over, although he 
couldn't see any part of his face except the 
eyes. 

“What does the ‘I’ stand for, ‘Isaac’?”’ 

“No,” Mac said. “It stands for ‘Israel’.” 

The sergeant nodded, hestiated, and made 
some note on the roll. 

“You from Brooklyn?” 

“No,” Mac answered. “Bronx.” 

The sergeant nodded again. He put the 
piece of paper away. 

“The object of this drill is to acquaint you 
with your mask, the best gas mask in the 
world. Are you breathing all right?” Mac 
nodded. “You don’t notice anything differ- 
ent about the air, do you?” Mac nodded 
again, although the air did feel much cooler 
than outside. “Yet the room is full of gas. 
Right now. In a second, I'll let you take the 
mask off, and you'll see for yourself.” He 
turned around and Mac could hear him 
fumbling with some cans directly in front of 
him on a little shelf. He turned back and 
stood to the side. “Remember, there’s noth- 
ing to be afraid of.” 

Mac noticed an opened can standing on 
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the shelf, the cover on the top moved to one 
side. The sergeant waited a little while. 

“All right, Zaritsky, remove mask.” 

Mac waited, studying the open can. 

“Okay, remove mask.” 

Mac started to pull the mask off. 

“Hold it,” the sergeant called. “Don’t 
forget to test.” 

Mac bent down, first drawing in a deep 
breath through the closed mask, opened the 
side, although he didn’t sniff in any of the 
air in the room for testing, and pulled the 
mask off. He stood up, slung the mask over 
his left arm, and held his breath tightly. His 
eyes began to tear and the back of his neck 
felt irritated. 

“Do you feel the gas now, Zaritsky?” 

Mac exploded the breath he was holding 
in. 

“Yes, sir; I mean, yes, sergeant.’ His eyes 
were ripped with burning. 


“Okay, go out.” 

Mac went to the door, opened it, and 
stepped out. There was only a slight raw 
feeling in his throat, and the rush of outside 
air cooled his eyes. The sergeant came out. 

“Wait up, Zaritsky.” He walked along- 
side Mac. “Just keep your eyes in the wind. 
They'll clear in a minute.” 

Mac said, “Thanks.” 

The sergeant laughed. “I told you you 
had nothing to be afraid of ... . .” 

Ahead of them, a Negro officer was walk- 
ing toward the Negro drill fields on a path 
that cut across their course. “Bet that black 
sonofabitch expects us to salute too,” the 
sergeant said. 

When they came within proper saluting 
distance, Mac turned to look at the Liberator 
bomber, which was back over his shoulder, 
and so avoided saluting. He didn’t notice 
whether the sergeant saluted or not. 





TSCHERNICHOWSKY: POET OF MYTHS 


EISIG SILBERSCHLAG 


in 1904, Saul Tschernichowsky wrote 

of his ancestors: “And so I begin 
with the mythology of our family, which is 
very rich in heroes of the spirit as well as in 
men of might.” 

“The heroes of the spirit” is a poetic ex- 
aggeration. One man in the ancestral roll 
of honor is credited with the composition 
of an exegetic work and with the making 
of an artistic Menorah. But the “men of 
might”—and this is rather unusual in the 
family-tree of a Hebrew poet—are real. One 
of them saved his life by sheer sang froid 
during the massacres by the Cossacks in 
1768: he hid in a haystack and uttered 
no cry when the spear of a Ukrainian 
rufhan pierced his foot. The brother of 
Tschernichowsky’s grandfather lived to be 
more than 113 years old and celebrated the 
occasion of his second bar mitzvah. The 
strength, health and courage that ran in his 
family were to be the characteristics of a 
poet who looked upon mankind and nature 
sub specie mythologiae. 

His father led the life of an honest, 
Orthodox and unsophisticated Jew in a 
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Crimean village. His mother, warm- 
hearted, gay and beautiful, loved Russian 
literature and Russian songs. It was with 
these immediate ancestral strains that the 
poet wove the mythology of his family 
and recreated the mythology of nations 
in his lifework. His birthplace, his educa- 
tion, his early reading and his intimate as- 
sociation with a Greek girl in the most 
formative years of his youth stimulated his 
uncommon love for Hellenic literature and 
directed his work and that of his followers 
into epic channels. 

He was born in 1875 and spent the first 
fourteen years of his life in the village of 
Mikhailovka in the border country between 
the Ukraine and the Crimea. A variety of 
nationalities inhabited, and _ still inhabit, 
this part of Russia: Tatars, Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Germans and Jews. Ancient burial 
mounds dating back to the times of the 
Scythians dot the wide steppes. And be- 
fore the Scythians, the Greeks had founded 
flourishing colonies here in the sixth century 
B.C.E. Thus, from his earliest years, the 
poet was exposed to the breadth of his native 
landscape and to a centuries-old tradition 
of ethnic variety. 

Fortunately for his later development, 
Tschernichowsky was spared the pedagog- 
ical amenities of the heder and the rigors 
of the yeshivah. He learned Hebrew the 
modern way, first from his father, then from 
private tutors who held small classes in the 
outlying districts of Russia. Such instruc- 
tion was not conducive to scholarship or 
to a wide acquaintance with the sources of 
Hebrew learning—the Bible, the Talmud 
and the Hebrew legal codices. The first 
Hebrew book to attract his attention was 
not a theological treatise but an adapta- 
tion of Grace Aguilar’s The Vale of Cedars. 


And the first Hebrew book that actually 
captured his imagination was the popular 
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collection of Jewish legends, En Ya’akob. 

Indeed, Tschernichowsky was never to 
attain erudition in Hebrew. But what he 
lacked in knowledge he more than made 
up for by keen philological intuition. He, 
more than any other contemporary, pushed 
back the frontiers of the ancestral language 
of the Jews. If the sciences of botany, zool- 
ogy and medicine owe him thousands of 
neologisms, the art of poetry is indebted 
to him for a fresh diction. His linguistic 
achievements alone entitle him to a promi- 
nent place in the history of Hebrew 
literature. 

Hebrew was not his mother tongue nor 
was it the first language he learned to read 
and write. Unlike most Hebrew writers, 
who acquired the language of their native 
land at a mature age, he learned Russian as 
a child and knew how to read it when he 
was barely five. He read Russian poetry 


and world literature in Russian translation: 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, sundry plays of 
Shakespeare, the adventure stories of Jules 
Verne, the historical novels of Dumas pére, 
the mystery stories of Eugéne Sue. 


The 
latter three he outgrew quickly, but Homer 
and Shakespeare left an indelible impres- 
sion on his mind. As a mature poet he 
spent years in translating the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Macbeth and Twelfth Night. 
As the first translator of Homer into 
Hebrew he inaugurated an era of classical 
translations which within the last half- 
century has enriched Hebrew literature 
with the outstanding exemplars of Greek 
philosophy and poetry. Thus, a cultural 
task, long overdue, was given initial impetus 
by Tschernichowsky. (In the Middle Ages 
Plato and especially Aristotle—a prominent 
influence in the development of Jewish phi- 
losophy, theology and mysticism—had been 
known to Jewish scholars only in Arabic 
adaptations or Hebrew paraphrases, synopses 
and translations from the Arabic. The re- 
newed interest in Shakespeare led to a crop 
of translations from other English and from 
American literature. These eliminated to a 
certain extent the preponderant influence of 
the German and Russian classics on Hebrew 


literature and substituted for it a new cul- 
tural factor that was to be developed further 
by Hebrew writers in America.) 


CHERNICHOWSKkyY Ss education followed an 

unusual course. He attended a girls’ 
school because there was no boys’ school 
in his native village, then he went to com- 
mercial schools in Odessa, and finally, toward 
the end of the century, traveled to Heidel- 
berg to study medicine. At Heidelberg he 
also attended the lectures of Kuno Fischer 
on modern philosophy. While legend, 
myth and historical romance had nurtured 
his youthful imagination, the natural 
sciences developed a latent sense of realism, 
which showed to great advantage in his 
larger poems. Nor was his poetical output 
harmed by abstract and abstruse medita- 
tions. 

The wooded and hilly surroundings of 
the university town provided further stimu- 
lation. Later his fleeting student loves in 
Heidelberg resulted in an output of a large 
number of love poems. But this sort of 
poetry, lyrical in its inspiration and im- 
port, could not serve to realize the epic 
gifts of the poet. Tschernichowsky’s love 
poetry was puerile at its weakest, light- 
hearted and devoid of passion at its best 
—not unlike that of the medieval Hebrew 
poet Immanuel of Rome, whom he valued 
so highly and to whose life and work he 
devoted a popular monograph. 

It was not in Heidelberg but in Lausanne 
that Tschernichowsky received his doc- 
torate. He then returned to Russia and 
practiced medicine in the provinces. In 
1907 he was arrested as a political suspect 
for no good reason, as so often happened 
under the Czarist regime. Six weeks spent 
in the unfamiliar company of prisoners re- 
sulted in a charming idyll on the origin of 
prisons. While one of the prisoners mends 
a broken spoon—hence the title “The 
Broken Spoon’’—a poetically minded prison- 
er suggests that the boy who caught a 
butterfly showed adults the way to bully 
the weak. But philosophically, the prisoner 
then concludes that the whole world is a 
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prison and all mankind its prisoner: for 
wisdom is prisoner of the senses; beauty, the 
prisoner of time; and truth, a slave of class 
warfare and industrial development. . . . 

In 1910 Tschernichowsky went to Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) and on the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 he volunteered for the 
army. He spent two years at the front, 
then returned to the capital where he held 
a prominent post in a military hospital. After 
the advent of the Bolsheviks he did not 
cease to practice medicine. To the great 
pogroms in the Ukraine at the close of the 
First World War he reacted as a poet should 
react, giving vent to his feeling of frustra- 
tion in a powerful poem, “Let This Be Our 
Revenge,” and in a cycle of sonnets, “On 
the Blood.” In passionate verses the poet 
envisaged a spiritual rather than material 
revenge, expressing the hope that the blood 
of the Jews would flow back upon the 
pogromists and poison their very existence. 
To find some peace of mind after this, he 
spent the first postwar years translating 
Homer and Plato. 

In 1922 he left Russia for Berlin and 
lived there until 1931. During these years 
he traveled widely in Europe and in the 
United States. Many honors came to him 
after he settled in Tel Aviv in 1931. The 
Finnish government awarded him the Order 
of the White Rose for his translation into 
Hebrew of Kalevala, the Finnish epic; the 
Greek Academy of Arts and Sciences pre- 
sented him with a handsome diploma for his 
translations of the Greek classics; the city 
of Tel Aviv made him an honorary citizen. 

But the Jews forgot that the poet could 
not live by honors alone. Tschernichowsky 
suffered intermittent privations during the 
last twenty years of his life and supported 
his wife and daughter only with difficulty. 
His fame as a poet did not enhance his 
medical reputation. People distrusted the 
skilled hands of a physician who fashioned 
verses. Thus, toward the end of his life, 
he could write sincerely and literally “I 
Claim Nothing As My Own.” Yet he 
rarely complained in private and demanded 
nothing in public. 


The unceasing flow of his work till the 
very end of his life is eloquent testimony 
to his robust creativity. To the fratricidal 
strife in Palestine in the years immediately 
preceding the Second World War he re- 
acted with numerous poems reiterating his 
belief in the invincibility of the Jewish 
people in general and of the Jewish settlers 
of Palestine in particular. The best of them 
is undoubtedly the short lyric “See, Oh 
Earth,” a memorial to our sacrifices in 
blood and to the wasted flower of Jewish 
youth. And in a ballad, the grotesque dis- 
tortion of humanity that goes by the name of 
Nazism was metamorphosed into the figure 
of a wolf that forces the whole of mankind 
into a bestial mold. 

In 1943, a few weeks before his death 
in Jerusalem, Tschernichowsky wrote the 
melancholy poem, “Distant Stars of the 
Sky,” in which as in a final resumé, he 
reminisced about his native village and in- 
voked in turn the stars of Karelia calling 
to him from among dark pines; the stars 
of the Ukraine playing on an ocean of wild 
grass and colorful rye; the stars of the 
Crimea whose mysterious murmur sea and 
forest and rock long to hear; the stars of the 
Mediterranean, worshipped as gods of old; 
the stars of Palestine which witnessed the 
past glory and present misery of the Jews, 
and the stars of the tropics and the stars of 
the pampas. Then in a final stanza he fused 
the personal and the cosmic themes into a 
half-lyrical, half-mythical adieu to the earth 
and to the stars. Thus, before his physical 
death the poet took spiritual leave of the 
earth in unobtrusive sadness and without 
regret. 


I" ALL the boldness of profundity and in- 
nocence myths attempt to penetrate the 
impenetrable. If the creative powers of 
Tschernichowsky were roused by myths it 
was because the texture of his personality 
—a mixture of depth and innocence—corre- 
sponded in some way to that of an ancient 
myth-maker. The myths of Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Jews and Greeks as well as myths 
of Finns and Slavs flowed into his poetry 
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in such profusion that they outweighed all 
other elements. Tschernichowsky may be 
justly calied the only mythological poet in 
the history of Hebrew literature. 

But is not a mythological poet in Hebrew 
a paradox foisted upon the Jews by an ironic 
fate? Is not pagan mythology the antith- 
esis of the rigorously ethical monotheism 
that has served as the ideal guide of the 
Jews for more than three millennia? 

Like all ancient peoples, the Jews found 
their myths in the dim beginnings of na- 
tionhood. The stories of creation, of Cain 
and Abel, of the sons of God who married 
the daughters of men, and of the Deluge, 
were the common mythological stock of the 
restless tribes that roamed the Fertile Cres- 
cent. The deciphered texts of Ras Shamra, 
which date back to 1400 B.C.E., have 
thrown a flood of light on the Canaanite 
pantheon, which—it can now be stated with 
certainty—closely resembles the Homeric. 
This does not take away in the least from 
the purity of monotheism. On the contrary: 
it enhances the religious genius of the Jews, 
who alone among ancient peoples knew 
how to transform humble myths into mono- 
theism. 


AS A Jewish poet Tschernichowsky an- 
chored himself in Jewish tradition. But 
he was forced by the nature of his poetical 
endowment to choose that segment of Jewish 
tradition which harked back to the very 
beginnings of Jewish nationhood. Such 
was the strangeness and novelty of this in- 
flection of Jewishness that to many it did 
not seem Jewish at all. Tschernichowsky 
knew better. In a lovely lyric, “Mine Is a 
Song,” he affirmed with great poetical vigor 
that the blood of the conquerors of Canaan 
flowed in his veins. And in a youthful 
poem, “Before the Statue of Apollo,” he 
drew a parallel between Apollo, the god of 
light, music and poetry, and the God of 
the Hebrew conquerors of Canaan. He 
pointed with brilliant insight, in the last 
lines of the poem, to the cause of diver- 
gences between Hellenism and Judaism: 


I kneel to thee, the noble and the true, 

Whose strength is in the fullness of the 
earth, 

Whose will is in the fullness of creation, 

Whose throne is on the secret founts of 
being. 

I kneel to life, to beauty and to strength, 

I kneel to all the passionate desires 

Which they, the dead-in-life, the bloodless 
ones, 

The sick, have stifled in the living God, 

The God of wonders of the wilderness, 

The God of gods, who took Canaan with 
storm 

Before they bound him in phylacteries. 

Translated by Maurice Samuel 

The poet grasped intuitively what the 
scholars confirmed at a later date: that the 
pagan Greeks and the early Hebrews had 
wide areas of culture in common. He did 
not hesitate to identify himself with the 
worshippers of Tammuz-Adonis, Bel and 
especially the Semitic Venus, Astarte. He 
was even moved to compose a cycle of 
liturgical sonnets to the sun, which in their 
perfection of form and their pagan homage 
to the forces of nature have no equal in 
Hebrew literature. The austere lines seem 
carved by a master sculptor who, over- 
whelmed by the beauty and warmth of 
light, translates his religious awe into re- 
ligious art. 

Yet these sonnets to the sun were in- 
spired by a Prophetic text (Ezekiel 8:16) 
and a Mishnaic tradition: “Our fathers 
when they were in this place turned with 
their backs toward the Temple of the Lord 
and their faces toward the east, and they 
worshipped the sun toward the east’’ (Suk- 
kah 5:4). Perhaps Tschernichowsky over- 
worked his romantic attachment to the 
remote past. If he did, it was but the 
enthusiasm of a lover who has found his 
world in the object of his affection and 
tapped, almost inadvertently, a forgotten 
source of poetry and emotion. 

From Semitic mythology it was only a 
step to the young mythological world ot 
other peoples. His vast work of translation, 
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which includes the Babylonian epic Gilga- 
mesh, the Greek epics, the Finnish epic 
Kalevala and parts of the Icelandic Edda, 
is neither an accident nor the result of eco- 
nomic exigency: it was a basic necessity 
of his poetic personality. Almost accident- 
ally, he became the most prolific instrument 
of culture in modern Hebrew literature. 
Plato’s Symposium and Phaedrus, Anac- 
reon’s poems, Sophocles’ Oecdipus Rex, 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Twelfth Night, 
Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, Longfellow’s Hi- 
awatha and Evangeline—not to mention 
smaller single poems from many ancient 
and modern literatures—owe their Hebrew 
versions to him. 


[' THE myth was Tschernichowsky’s favor- 
ite theme, the idyll was his favorite form. 
It may be said without undue exaggeration 
that he was the father of the Hebrew idyll 
just as Theocritus was the father of the 
Greek idyll. There is indeed a close re- 
lationship between these two poets, sepa- 
rated though they are by more than two 
millennia. Both modeled themselves on 
Homer. Both borrowed from him the hexa- 
metric dactyl for their idylls and both ob- 
served and depicted the details of everyday 
life as he did. But whereas Homer dealt 
with gods and heroes, Theocritus and 
Tschernichowsky preferred simple folk and 
simple talk, the joys and sorrows of rural 
life, the influences of the seasons on man 
and nature. 

The life of Jews in rural southern Russia 
was Tschernichowsky’s thematic innova- 
tion in the idylls. Before him, Hebrew 
writers had confined themselves to the tra- 
ditional urbanism of their people as the 
obvious subject matter. Only to history did 
they go for rural themes. Tschernichowsky 
was the first modern Hebrew poet to cele- 
brate his native district. And he had the pow- 
er to lift segments of life from regional ob- 
scurity to the status of literature. In longer 
idylls such as “Circumcision” and “The 
Wedding of Elka,” he described traditional 
practices and ceremonies, the abundant Jew- 
ish life of the villages in southern Russia, 


with Homeric abandon and the skill of an 
accomplished craftsman. 

About twenty years elapsed between the 
composition of “Circumcision” and that of 
“The Wedding of Elka,” yet both exhibit 
a startling similarity in ideas and imagery, 
milieu and meter. In “The Wedding of 
Elka” the art of the Hebrew idyll reached 
perhaps its greatest flowering of form and 
content. As folklore alone, it presents a 
subject of unusual interest to the sociologist 
and cultural historian. Here is a traditional 
Jewish wedding with all the trimmings: the 
ceremonious preparations, the ritual dances, 
the foods, the meals, the gifts. And in the 
earlier idyll, “Circumcision,” Tschernichow- 
sky captured the melancholy mood of the 
Russian steppes, their grasses and flowers, 
beasts and birds, all unknown to the ghetto 
Jew and to the ghetto literature before him. 

Only the novelist Mendele Mokher Se- 
forim had as unsophisticated an attitude 
toward nature as Tschernichowsky. And 
there was indeed a bond of friendship be- 
tween the novelist and the poet. One of 
the latter's finest nature poems, “Charms 
of the Forest,” was dedicated to Mendele 
in gratitude—and perhaps in payment of a 
debt. For Tschernichowsky owed Mendele 
his style. He did for Hebrew poetry what 
Mendele had done for Hebrew prose by en- 
riching it with talmudic idiom. Thus 
Tschernichowsky became the personification 
of a living paradox: for though he was the 
most Biblical personality in modern Hebrew 
literature, he used post-Biblical language 
to depict the lives of rural characters in 
south Russia. 

Tschernichowsky loved to show Jews in 
their patriarchal simplicity amid _ idyllic 
landscapes. Such Jews he found in his 
native village and in ancient Judea. And 
from these two sources he drew an inex- 
haustible array of primitive, unsophisticated 
characters. While he transformed the 
lives of contemporary Jews into poetic idylls, 
he exploited episodes in the history of the 
ancient Jews, such as the encounter of 
Saul with the witch of Endor and the tragic 
debacle on the hills of Gilboa, in ballads. 
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In a long poem with a medieval back- 
ground, “Baruch of Mayence,” Tscherni- 
chowsky created the type of a robust Jew 
who, having suffered at the hands of the 
Crusaders, sets fire to his town in revenge 
and heaps curses of deuteronomic vigor on 
the murderers. 


Accursed be thou for ever, cruel race! 

Accursed for ever be thy evil name! 

The wrath of God shall dwell with thee 
for ever. 

The blood that thou hast sacrificed, the 
tears, 

The moaning of thy victims, shall arise 

In one wild flood against thee, and the 
sound 

Shall be a horror in the stormy night. 

Translated by Maurice Samuel 


In two ballads, ‘““The Last of the Kuraiza”’ 
and “The Last Khazar,” he chose as heroes 
to represent Jews men who fought against 
fate and slavery with weapons in their hands. 

Tschernichowsky was _ constitutionally 
unable to depict the attenuated Jew of the 


Diaspora. The centuries of oppression that 
have affected all Hebrew writers did not 
break his back nor shatter his proud dignity. 
On the contrary, they seem to have stimu- 


lated his love of liberty. Hanukkah, the 
reminder of Jewish heroism, and especially 
Passover, the festival of liberty, play a 
prominent role in his poetry. 

Not all the products of Tscherni- 
chowsky’s muse share the excellence of the 
idylls and the perfection of the sonnets. 
In the ten volumes of his collected works 
(from which his later poems, stories and 
translations are absent) there can be found 
weak love poems, immature stories that 
rarely rise above the reportorial, and a play, 
Bar Kohba, in which both hero and sage 
make flat and honing speeches in tedious 
iambic pentameters. Yet Saul Tscherni- 
chowsky remains an artist of distinction. He 
widened the range of form in Hebrew letters 
and he enriched poetic expression with a 
metric virtuosity that only Auden has 
equaled in modern English poetry. 


Toward the end of his life, he produced 
a poem unique in its blend of scientific 
material and poetic imagination, “The 
Golden People.” It was a bold effort to 
interpret life in non-mythical terms. It 
probes the origins of prehuman existence, 
but dwells with special fondness on “the 
golden people,” the bees—who are merely 
exemplars of human behavior; the cruel 
laws of the beehive and the mating flight 
of the queen-bee are duplicated in the wars 
of nations and the flights of love and im- 
agination. Against the background of the 
highly organized, almost totalitarian society 
of the bees, the poet paints the friendship 
of Father Anthony, a bee-lover, and a 
young Jewish pioneer. The Russian as well 
as the Palestinian landscape contributes its 
share of charm to this poem. Thus a triple 
motif, richly orchestrated, runs through it; 
and in spite of its tedious scientific nomen- 
clature and monotonous enumeration of 
mineral and plant varieties, “The Golden 
People” attests to the sublime maturity of 
an aging poet. It was an attempt, per- 
haps, to embark on a new poetic course. 

For all his greatness Bialik, the only other 
Hebrew poet with whom Tschernichowsky 
can be compared, marks the end of a road 
with his attachment to a dying past and 
lyrical longing for a nationalist future. He 
wafted a brilliance of literature over the 
shattered youth of his contemporaries in the 
disintegrating talmudic academies and over 
their burning hopes for a resuscitated Pales- 
tine. It was Tschernichowsky who marked 
out a new road by his attachment to a 
vigorous past and by his epic insight into 
the healthy elements of Diaspora Jewry. 
Bialik caught the imagination of his con- 
temporaries and has overshadowed the im- 
mense importance of Tschernichowsky. But 
the future historian of Hebrew literature 
will have to say, after all due evaluation 
of the respective merits and flaws of the 
two poets, that the Jews produced one 
major poet toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, and his name was Tscherni- 
chowsky. 
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The development of effective international machinery for the protection of human 
rights is a continuing concern of ComMENTARY. Those who support this movement are 
now centering their efforts around the Commission for the Promotion of Human Rights 
set up in the United Nations Charter. Ir our November issue, we presented a survey 
of the general problem and a set of proposals for the implementation of the Commission's 
work by Professor Percy E. Corbett of Yale University. This month, two other out- 
standing authorities in this field, Professors Nathaniel Peffer and Philip C. Jessup of Co- 
lumbia University, give their reactions to Professor Corbett’s suggestions. But first, 
Professor Frederick §. Dunn of Yale summarizes and appraises the ground-breaking sugges- 
tions for an international bill of rights made by Professor Hersch Lauterpacht of Cambridge 
University, England.—Eprror. 


SOVEREIGNTY BARS THE WAY right at the start which make it difhcult 
for students of international law to give 
FREDERICK S. DUNN 


serious consideration to proposals for the 
international protection of human values. 
There is, for example, the basic doctrine 
that only sovereign states have rights and 
duties under international law, and that 
individuals are not subjects of that law. 
There is likewise the firmly grounded no- 
tion that the treatment which a state gives 
to human beings within its borders is a 
“domestic’’ matter with which international 
law can have no concern. These and sim- 
ilar basic doctrines found in the traditional 
equipment of international lawyers have 
tended to turn them away from the con- 
sideration of how human values may be 
protected and implemented. They are sorry 
about it but it just is not their dish. 

This is especially unfortunate in view of 
the fact that the most ominous threats to 
peace in the decades immediately ahead 
Freperick S. Dunn is Professor of Interna- are those arising out of fundamental dis- 
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Y ALL odds the most competent, skil- 
ful and sophisticated analysis of the 
complex problem of the protection of 

human rights that has yet appeared is Pro- 
fessor Hersch Lauterpacht’s newest book, 
An International Bill of the Rights of Man 
(Columbia University Press, 1945). 
Nevertheless one may predict with some 
assurance that Professor Lauterpacht’s cen- 
tral thesis will encounter heavy opposition 
from many of his colleagues in the field of 
international law. Not that these gentle- 
men are indifferent to the protection of hu- 
man rights—quite to the contrary. Their 
very choice of a profession would indicate 
a certain bias toward optimistic liberalism, 
if not uncritical idealism. But it happens 
that there are imposing doctrinal obstacles 
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These conflicts are not manifestations of 
rival territorial ambitions but of differing 
attitudes about the ways of governing men 
and about underlying human freedoms in 
a world in which contrasting value systems 
can no longer remain isolated. The inter- 
national lawyers in their refusal to be con- 
cerned with the welfare of individuals are 
merely blocking themselves from having 
anything important to say on some of the 
fundamental problems inherent in the lives 
of our generation. 

Professor Lauterpacht is not so easily 
stopped. He moves forward with confidence 
and courage to attack the doctrinal dragons 
that lie in the path of the international pro- 
tection of human rights. He points out 
that the founders of international law suf- 
fered under no such disability, that in fact 
they concerned themselves very much with 
human values. He recalls that the early 
conceptual basis of international law was 
inseparably associated with the notion of 
natural law and its faithful companion, the 
doctrine of the rights of man. He marks 
out with skill and erudition the intimate 
historical connection between the develop- 
ment of the law of nature and the law of 
nations, and concludes that for the latter 
now to assume the protection of human 
rights would not be a break with the past. 
It would in fact be right in line with the 
really permanent elements in the tradition 
of international law and would carry out its 
ultimate purpose. 

On the basis of this demonstration Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht moves forward to his 
major thesis, which is that the only effective 
means of curbing the unlimited power of 
the sovereign state in respect to individuals 
is by making the protection of human rights 
an enforceable part of the body of interna- 
tional law, through a general international 
code which creates definite legal rights and 
obligations. International law alone, says 
the author, stands above the national state, 
and, because of its unique quality of uni- 
versality, can give effective expression to 
tules for the world community. In his view, 
a mere political declaration setting forth 


principles of government for the guidance 
of states would be quite inadequate and 
would in fact be a retrogressive step since 
it would create the illusion of having done 
something without in fact touching the 
heart of the problem, which is that of pro- 
viding effective guarantees. 

Professor Lauterpacht is equally skeptical 
of proposals to solve the problem by having 
each state separately embody in its local 
jurisprudence a recognition of the rights 
of man. As a matter of fact, most states have 
had such recognition in some form or other 
for a number of years, and it is well known 
that the constitution of the Soviet Union 
leaves little to be desired in this respect. But 
these domestic bills of rights, however sin- 
cerely they may be adopted, are not inde- 
pendent of the will of the national state 
which brings them into existence, and 
which can therefore modify them at will or 
ignore them altogether. The only assurance 
of protection is through an institution such 
as international law that is outside and 
above the power of the national state. 


HERE is no blinking the fact that this 
Tiesis has some revolutionary implications. 
For it means nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of an overriding law that would 
determine the relations between the state 
and the individuals within its borders. This 
touches upon an especially tender part of 
the concept of national sovereignty and will 
strike many as a proposal to change the basic 
character of the international system. The 
most intimate manifestations of national 
life are those which spring from the pat- 
tern of relationships that exist between the 
state and its people. To subject legislation 
on such matters to outside supervision and 
control would seem on the surface to go 
counter to the almost universal aspirations 
for national independence; aspirations which 
are at least as old as those for the protection 
of human rights. 

Professor Lauterpacht readily concedes 
the radical nature of his thesis. He seems 
to be aware of the immense difficulties in- 
volved in getting general acceptance of any 
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such proposal, even by the nations most 
advanced in national legislation on human 
rights. Yet he denies the charge that his 
proposal would require a basic alteration in 
the general character of the international 
community or that it would mean the set- 
ting up of a world state. 

In the first place, he points out that the 
adoption of an international bill of rights 
enforceable in each state would not mean 
the creation of any supra-national legisla- 
tive organ. The full extent of the legal 
obligations of states would be fixed in the 
beginning by voluntary agreement, and pre- 
sumably would not be in contradiction to 
the fundamental value systems of the signa- 
tory states. If it is true, as the author main- 
tains, that the idea of the rights of man has 
been basic to practically all systems of law, 
then there would be nothing very rev- 
olutionary in recognizing that fact in a com- 
mon agreement. The only revolutionary 
feature would be in providing means for 
enforcement. 

In the second place, the author points out 


that various treaties have already been 
adopted dealing with the international pro- 
tection of individual rights in certain cir- 
cumstances, for example, treaties dealing 
with religious freedom and slavery, as well 


as the conventions of the International 
Labor Organization and the minorities 
treaties entered into after the first World 
War. While these agreements have ad- 
mittedly been of limited effectiveness as 
guarantees of human freedoms, still they, 
remove the notion that an international bill 
of rights would have the character of com- 
plete innovation. 

It is on the general question of enforce- 
ment that any scheme of an international 
bill of rights encounters its greatest difh- 
culty. While it is true that nations have 
not been unwilling to subscribe to general 
expressions of liberal aims in the protection 
of human values, they have done so in the 
knowledge that they would have the final 
word as to just what such expressions would 
mean in actual practice. Whenever pro- 
posals have been made to lodge this final 


word in an outside body, they have been 
stoutly resisted. There has been a wide- 
spread belief that to give this over to a 
supra-national agency would endanger the 
spe ‘ial features of the separate national cul- 
tures and enforce a uniform pattern upon 
the world. 

Thus in spite of the common allegiance 
of the United States and Soviet Russia to 
symbols associated with the promotion of 
democratic values, many people in each 
state look with profound suspicion and dis- 
taste on the ways in which the other state 
translates these ideas into action. Each tends 
to regard its own methods of doing this as 
basic to its way of life. There are few 
visible signs that the peoples of these coun- 
tries are now prepared to give up the final 
decision as to the best means of protecting 
and enhancing human values within their 
own borders. 


His is brought out very clearly when 
Taishan Lauterpacht deals with the con- 
crete machinery for enforcement. An es- 
sential element in providing international 
guarantees for enforcement would seem to 
be a system of courts to which alleged in- 
fractions by national states of provisions of 
the international code could be presented. 
Yet this inevitably involves the idea of 
judicial review of the acts of national leg- 
islatures to weigh their conformity with the 
international code. The difficulties of get- 
ting such an idea accepted lead Professor 
Lauterpacht to abandon the whole notion 
and to leave the question of enforcement, 
first, to national courts, and second, to the 
political machinery of the United Nations 
Organization. This means in effect that the 
final word as to the conformity of national 
legislation with international standards 
would not be removed from the national 
states. The international guarantees in Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht’s proposal still rest in 
the end on national interpretations of the 
legal obligations involved and on national 
willingness to submit to the political action 
of the newly constituted United Nations 
Organization. 
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This by no means implies that an inter- 
national bill of rights is without coercive 
value in affecting the behavior of sovereign 
states. As a matter of fact, nations are pre- 
pared to go surprisingly far in subjecting 
themselves to international standards in this 
field, providing they retain the final voice 
as to how these standards are to be imple- 
mented in matters which they regard as 
vital to the national welfare. All that is 


implied here is that Professor Lauterpacht’s 
proposal contains no formula whereby a 
firm and certain international guarantee of 
human rights throughout the world can be 
established without lessening in the same 
degree the freedom of states to develop their 
own conceptions of human destiny in their 


own way. 


r THE San Francisco conference numer- 
Aus proposals were made for the adoption 
of an international bill of rights but nothing 
came of them. Instead, the conference in- 
corporated in the Charter an obligation on 
the United Nations to take joint and sepa- 
rate action to promote conditions of stability 
and well-being, and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. While 
the statement of aims is broad and far- 
sighted, the implementation of those aims 
in practice is left to the separate states. 
Provision is made for the possible future 
creation of specialized agencies to aid in 
the furtherance of the purposes specified, 
should the member states desire to do so 
at any time. 

In view of this action at San Francisco, 
it seems quite unlikely that any concrete 
steps will be taken in the near future to- 
ward the adoption of an international bill 
of rights such as that outlined by Professor 
Lauterpacht. For this reason it has not been 
thought necessary to undertake here a crit- 
ical analysis of the specific provisions of 
that bill. In general it is a fine piece of 
drafting and in its broad outlines comes 
very close to the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter in respect to human rights. 
As a statement of desirable aims for free 
nations in working toward the enhancement 


of human well-being, it could hardly be 
surpassed. 
The probable course of immediate de- 


‘velopment will be along the lines of sepa- 


rate international conventions dealing with 
particular subjects bearing on human rights, 
together with the development of some 
rudimentary mechanism within the United 
Nations Organization to watch over the 
operation of such conventions. This ad- 
mittedly falls far short of the program out- 
lined by Professor Lauterpacht. Yet there 
seems to be no reason why a complete so- 
lution should be in sight before any action 
is taken to improve upon present conditions. 
It is probable that the spread of industrial 
technology throughout the world is work- 
ing toward the development of common 
ideas about the ways of attaining human 
well-being, and encouraging the trends to- 
ward general agreement rather than di- 
versity in this respect. In the meantime, if 
the nations show a willingness to under- 
take increasing commitments in subjects 
bearing on the protection of individual 
freedoms, the supporters of the idea of an 
international bill of rights should find en- 
couragement in that fact. 

The important thing is to keep the dis- 
cussion going on as high a level of technical 
competence as possible. It would be an 
egregious error to suppose that the final 
downfall of the Nazi and Fascist dictators 
has removed the general problem of human 
freedoms from the list of those requiring 
urgent and earnest consideration. There 
can be little doubt that, although the vic- 
tors in World War II are nations com- 
mitted to democratic values, the power of 
the state in relation to the individual is 
still growing in most parts of the world and 
the devices for curbing the abuses of that 
power have not been keeping pace. Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht’s purpose in writing his 
book is not so much to get his own pro- 
posals accepted as to stimulate general 
thought and discussion of the whole sub- 
ject. It is difficult to see how any student 
of the subject could fail to derive great 
profit from a careful reading of it. 
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A GOOD START 


PHILIP C. JESSUP 


HE Commission for the Promotion 

of Human Rights is a possible de- 

vice for releasing the atomic energy 
of international law. 

International law has developed under a 
cloak of fictions among which the sovereign 
state held first place. Sove eignty was tra- 
ditionally conceived as an absolute, but this 
fiction did not stand the test of the facts of 
international life and we had “states” pos- 
sessed of varying degrees of “independence” 
and of varying amounts of “sovereignty.” 
To transpose a phrase of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, sovereignty was a ghost, “seen in 
the law, elusive to the grasp.” When we 
came to deal with people, with men and 
women, we international lawyers had to 
rely on other fictions in an attempt to ex- 
plain how they were affected by the actions 
of states. 

The Charter of the United Nations does 
not shrink from recognition of the fact that 
people are the realities, for all that it pays 
lip-service to tradition in asserting that the 
“Organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states.”” By Article 68 of the Charter, a duty 
is imposed upon the Economic and Social 
Council to set up a commission for the pro- 
motion of human rights; no other specific 
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commission is so required. The multiple 
references in the Charter to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms graft these liv- 
ing organisms upon the international body 
politic. They are no longer to be excluded 
from international consideration on the plea 
that they are purely “domestic’’ questions. 
As the Permanent Court of International 
Justice pointed out in one of its most fruit- 
ful opinions, questions which under ordi- 
nary tests of international law are purely 
domestic, may by treaty be made matters 
of international concern. Human rights are 
now matters of international concern—not 
merely in defeated states or states of lesser 
rank upon whom the more powerful may 
impose minorities treaties, but in all states 
everywhere in the world. 

But, just as the release of atomic energy 
was at first destructive and still holds only 
the potential of greater human happiness, 
so the revolutionary effect of the agreement 
in the Charter might prove destructively 
revolutionary if it is not wisely used and 


developed. 


HE Commission for the Promotion of Hu- 
Sie Rights requires a rare combination 
of courageous imagination and common 
sense. If it reaches too far too fast, our ex- 
perience warns us that a paper undertaking 
will remain that and nothing more, if in- 
deed it is not repudiated so that it becomes 
something less. It must kindle the imagina- 
tions of the peoples of the world but it 
must not prematurely assume that the 
strongholds of traditional statesmanship are 
ready to accept these far-reaching new ideas. 
What first steps can be taken? 

First, there is the composition of the Com- 
mission. It must command the participa- 
tion of men and women who have not only 
zeal but also prestige in their respective 
countries and throughout the world. It pre- 
sumably will not be in continuous session 
and something should be sacrificed to make 
the service of outstanding people possible. 
It should have a permanently functioning 
staff of experts skilled in sociology, govern- 
ment, economics and law. There are facts 
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to be marshalled and the Commission must 
build on facts far more than on exhorta- 
tions or denunciations. 

Second, there is the program of the Com- 
mission. It could set about at once under- 
taking to remedy some of the crying evils 
which beset human beings in many if not 
all quarters of the globe. Such a frontal 
attack would be bad strategy; it would not 
succeed. It would estrange potential gov- 
ernmental allies. ‘The Commission must re- 
member that it will be talking a new lan- 
guage, venturing into new areas of interna- 
tional cooperation. Neither peoples nor gov- 
ernments are yet aware of the consequences 
which can flow from international, from 
universal recognition of the rights of man. 
It is safe to assert that even in the United 
States only a pitifully small percentage of 
the people have even read the Charter or 
have any concept of what energy is being 
released by Article 68. There must be a 
basis on which to proceed. 


HAT, specifically, are the “human 
Wreicns: which are to be “promoted’’? 
(We must brush aside the infelicity of the 
language which characterizes the task as one 
of the “promotion” of rights; it is sufficient 
to note that promotion is not primarily the 
same as enforcement of respect for rights 
—the Commission has not yet any such 
power.) These human rights must be de- 
fined, not in a vacuum but in terms of the 
constitutions and laws and practices and 
habits and prejudices of more than seventy 
states of the world. Americans will do well 
to bear in mind that not every personal 
guarantee which is congenial to our insti- 
tutions is well-adapted to other civilizations. 
There are minima no doubt, but they must 
be searched out and defined. It may be, 
for example, that jury trials are necessary 
to the well-being of every tribe in Africa, 
but it may well be that they are not. The 
Commission for the Promotion of Human 
Rights must deal not only with the states 
which are possessed of an advanced civiliza- 
tion but also with the primitive peoples of 
the world. It should have the closest con- 


tact with the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations but beyond that it must 
court the cooperation and confidence of 
colonial offices, since it is too much to hope 
that all colonial areas will at once be put 
under the trusteeship system. Yet Article 
73 of the Charter requires all colonial pow- 
ers to share the ideals and purposes which 
will inspire the Commission for the Pro- 
motion of Human Rights. 

The considerations which have been 
stated lead to the conclusion that the Com- 
mission must begin with a period of study 
followed by a period of drafting proposals 
with a view to the preparation of an inter- 
national bill of rights. Such a bill of rights 
should be more than that indicated by Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes in his radio address 
of October 5, admirable though his proposal 
on this point is as far as it goes. It should 
be different from the expert draft presented 
by Professor Lauterpacht, to which Mr. 
Corbett referred in the November issue of 
ComMMENTARY, and which Professor Dunn 
discusses in this issue. 

Professor Lauterpacht’s draft seems to me, 
if 1 may say so with respect and with the 
admiration which I feel for the author and 
his excellent book, too ornate. We need as 
a first step something more Doric. The prep- 
aration of such a draft is a work not of 
weeks, but perhaps of years. It should be 
studied piecemeal and periodically by the 
Commission, in the full glare of publicity; 
comments will not be lacking and some of 
them will be constructive. When the draft 
has been weathered by this process, it may 
be submitted to the governments of the 
world for signature. 

Research and drafting and discussion 
seem slow and spirit-dulling tasks. Other 
work may be carried on by the Commission 
simultaneously. Content could be put into 
the traditional international law standard 
of civilized justice as a criterion for the 
treatment of people everywhere. Expert ad- 
vice could be given on the drafting and 
utilization of minorities treaties. Agree- 
ments should be sought, with respect at 
least to certain areas in the beginning, upon 
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a system of filing and hearing petitions as 
Professor Lauterpacht suggests. Again co- 
operation with the Trusteeship Council is 
vital for this task. Especially fruitful should 
be work in any trusteeship area which is 
placed under the direct administration of 
the United Nations Organization itself. 
If there should be such areas, the Commis- 
sion might well for some time concentrate 
on helping to make them laboratories and 
models. 

The Commission will be a subsidiary of 
the Economic and Social Council. It will 
be through the Council that the Commis- 
sion will reach the General Assembly, that 
“town meeting of the world.” If the Com- 
mission proceeds on irrefutable factual 
bases, it may acquire force as irresistible as 
that of a glacier, but as warm as human 
hopes and sympathies. 


A TOO REMOTE GOAL 
NATHANIEL PEFFER 


water on a lofty ideal, one that ex- 

presses the best in persons of fine in- 
stincts. It is particularly ungrateful when 
doing so would seem to crush the hopes for 
the future of those who in the past have 
suffered as we know minority groups to 
have suffered in our generation. Yet I for 
one cannot take much stock in the now 
widely current proposals for an International 
Bill of Rights. I doubt even whether there 
is much point in the projected Commission 
for the Promotion of Human Rights under 
the auspices of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. There ought to be such a commis- 
sion, no doubt, and under such auspices; 
but it must come into being after the United 


|: IS an ungrateful task to throw cold 
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Nations Organization is demonstrably func- 
tioning as a body having effective super- 
vision over the acts of single nations and 
not before there is any evidence that the 
Organization's jurisdiction is proved or even 
conceded in matters very much simpler than 
the protection of human rights everywhere. 

There are two ways of looking at a ques- 
tion such as this, and they are reflected in 
the major arguments pro and con. On the 
one hand, it can be said that to lay down 
in law an ideal is to give it force even if 
it cannot be carried out in practice. Setting 
down the principle is itself worth some- 
thing: the very doing so has brought the 
reality nearer. Even if it be granted that 
we cannot enforce the protection of human 
rights everywhere at this stage in history, 
to set down in black and white that there 
is an international obligation to do so, that 
by the common consent of mankind human 
rights must be guaranteed, that it is a law 
of nations and of men—to do this is a gain, 
for it has established a principle, set up a 
standard by which to measure men’s con- 
duct, and has given a goal. For men no 
doubt can be judged by their ends as well 
as by the success of their efforts. 

This is one way to approach the larger 
abiding human problems such as this. ‘There 
is another. It is to say that setting down 
ideals too high to be attained at the time 
they are set down is to make them even 
less attainable, is indeed to diminish the ef- 
fort to attain them. When you set down a 
profession of too lofty aims, you may be 
just acquitting yourself of any obligation to 
try to practice them. You have formally and 
in the most exalted circumstances pro- 
nounced your belief in the Golden Rule, 
have you not? ‘That itself elevates you 
beyond what you have been, beyond others. 
Why need to practice it then? You lay 
credit unto yourself for your profession; it 
is enough. As a matter of fact, this is what 
the Oriental peoples hold against the Ju- 
daeo-Christian body of thought: noble, no 
doubt, higher than that of all other peoples; 
so noble, so high, that it calls for nothing 
more in conduct. It makes for a kind of 
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pharisaism. Deep down, the Orientals do 
think we are hypocrites, and I for one, when 
talking to them, have never been disposed 
to contradict them too vigorously. 

I myself run to the second view. I have 
no unalterable convictions on the subject, 
but I feel quite definitely that to promulgate 
an International Bill of Rights now would 
certainly do no particular good and might 
even do some harm, though even that is un- 
likely. I think it would be just another fling 
in words of the kind so cruelly common in 
our time, especially among English-speak- 
ing peoples. I am afraid it would be just 
a sop thrown to satisfy “idealists and Jews 
and liberals and professors and cranks.” It 
would not be insincere but there would be 
no real conviction or purpose behind it. 

There might even be some excuse for 
dismissing the subject with the pronounce- 
ment. After all it would be the hardest 
kind of mandate to enforce. It is easier to 
levy action against anything else than men’s 
prejudices—easier to deprive them of prop- 
erty or position or prestige. How, too, ex- 
pect an international organ to be effective 
in what is most difficult to deal with, in 
what touches people in the least rational 
realms of their being, when we have not 
yet really conceded the principle of the 
right of international review over national 
conduct in such relatively superficial con- 
cerns as tariffs or river-rights or meat in- 
spection? Why at the outset lay upon a 
new organism, as yet unformed, as yet 
barely conceded the right to live, the most 
delicate and perhaps insuperable task in 
the government of men’s conduct? Who 
can be sure that even national jurisdiction 
within the confines of a single nation in 
certain aspects of a bill of rights would be 
conceded or that, if regulation were at- 
tempted, it would be successful? Does not 
the whole burden of history's evidence tend 
to prove that legislation is effective only 
when it is no longer really necessary or, in 
other words, that no legal prescription or 
prohibition can be enforced unless it has 
behind it the sanction of common consent 
already arrived at? 


I do not think this necessarily compels 
us to resign ourselves to negativism or de- 
featism. Before there is any use in talking 
about an international bill of rights, about 
international guaranties of the security of 
the person anywhere, it is necessary to make 
the international organization a living organ- 
ism, with the unchallenged right to func- 
tion as a body having supervision over the 
conduct of nations in certain material con- 
cerns that transcend national boundaries. 
First, let the international organism have 
and really exercise the right to override 
national acts of the kind leading to war or 
of the kind leading to economic constric- 
tion; then, when that principle has been 
established, we can add to it more delicate, 
difficult and subjective functions, those 
touching men’s attitudes. Then, when the 
principle of international jurisdiction has 
been established and the practice accepted, 
we can universalize the concepts and pro- 
visions of a bill of rights as well as its en- 
forcement. Until then it is, I think, sounder 
to work within national borders. That is a 
hard enough task as we know. Even within 
the narrower limits we have not been too 
successful. We have made progress no 
doubt, but success none would claim. The 
rights of the person, the equality of all men, 
are still far from secure, though more se- 
cure in the politically advanced countries 
than they once were. If success is only par- 
tial in the limited scope in which juris- 
diction is not challenged, in which opinion 
has some control over the organ of govern- 
ment, what prospect is there in the larger 
scope, the international scope, the reality 
of which is not yet really conceded? 

It is better to do what we can, each in 
his own country, and better yet to work to 
the end of making international supervision 
of national conduct real in political and 
economic relations, and let the enforcement 
of the bill of rights for individuals come by 
corollary. 

The alternative, the promulgation of an 
international bill of rights, will be, I think, 
a gesture and deceptive, cruelly deceptive 
in that it raises false hopes. 
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XVIII 
THE SABBATH 


A Historical Study of a Social Ideal 


HERMANN COHEN 


Tus astonishingly modern essay was delivered 
in the form of a lecture, in Berlin in January 
1869, by Hermann Cohen, considered by many 
the foremost Jewish thinker since Spinoza. It 
was one of a series of eight public lectures given 
for the benefit of the Leopold Zunz Fund by 
“Jewish scholars and scholarly Jews.” Berthold 
Auerbach and Johann Jacoby were in the audi- 
ence. Cohen himself was only twenty-seven at 
the time. 

The lecture was not published until 1880, 
when Cohen sent it, along with a postscript he 
jater repudiated, to an old friend, Rabbi Adolf 
Moses, in Mobile, Alabama, in response to the 
latter’s request for a contribution to the Zeit- 
geist, an American German-language periodical 
edited by him. The lecture was also reprinted 
separately — still in German —a year later in 
Milwaukee. 

As Franz Rosenzweig remarks, Cohen's so- 
cialism is the decisive motive in this piece. But 


N OLD-GERMAN legend calls the 
celebration cf Walpurgis Night the 
“Witches’ Sabbath.” 

Those who believe that the hallmark of 
all religion is the conviction that every indi- 
vidual has an equal share in human activity 
and human rest, in human work and human 
peace, must have been sensibly struck by the 
fact that the most sacred thing for which our 
faith gives thanks to the Lord should be 
parodied by the Prince of Darkness—that the 
Sabbath, instituted that “thy manservant and 
thy maidservant may rest as well as thou,” 
should yield its beneficent name to a festival 
in which gloomy folk belief expresses despair 
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it is not yet the Messianic socialism of the ma- 
ture Cohen. To paraphrase Rosenzweig again, 
he moves from Saturn to Jehovah with scientific 
impartiality. Much later he was, however, to 
excoriate the “misuse science made of the 
Yahwe designation for the God of the Prophets 
and the Psalmists.” 

Nevertheless, “The Sabbath” constitutes a 
landmark. Its approach to its subject breaks en- 
tirely new ground and opens up an avenue for 
the re-investigation of Jewish religious practices 
even now far from adequately explored. 

The essay’s original title is “Der Sabbat in 
seiner kulturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung.” Here 
translated into English for the first time, it is 
given in shortened form, with the repetitions 
eliminated. Those interested in further bio 
graphical details about Hermann Cohen are 
referred to the note prefacing his essay “The 
Kingdom of God” in last month’s “Cedars of 


Lebanon.”—Eprror. 


at the way man has shaped his world 
morally. 

How did this parody of the Sabbath come 
about? It was not intended as a parody at all. 
It was not alien to medieval fantasy to see 
sorcery in a festival celebrated quietly and 
even stealthily by candlelight in the intimacy 
of the home and the synagogue and devoted 
to a God who could, when associated with 
this people of his, be “diabolized.” 

It was no different in pre-Christian times. 
Even before Christianity struck roots in 
Rome, many prominent Romans had adopted 
the faith and the customs of the Jews. But 
the Roman satirists, and even the otherwise 
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scrupulous Roman historians, heaped stupid 
scorn upon the Jews who indulged in so- 
called Sabbath idleness. So largely unfa- 


miliar were they with the joyful and peace- 
ful domestic character of this holiday that 
they were led by mythological associations to 
regard it as a day of fasting. 

But our own understanding of the Sab- 
bath day of rest is little better. 


The Importance of Origins 
Tue social significance of the Sabbath is in- 
deed universally recognized. But the relation 
of this institution, which on the face of it is 
completely material and economic in nature, 
to the old religious Sabbath holiday is not so 
well understood today. It definitely belongs 
to historical research to indicate the degree 
to which our social institutions depend on 
our religious ones. But few have sought en- 
lightenment by such research into the sources 
of our cultural heritage. It is enough that 
our heritage is available and can be used. 
Who gave it to us, where it came from—we 
do not find that interesting. As though it 
were necessary to understand the origins of 
our civilization in order to enjoy its benefits! 

This is a really dangerous error. As long as 
the history of social relations proceeds by a 
succession of changing waves, without revo- 
lutions radical enough to change everything 
from the ground up (such revolutions have 
not yet happened), our cultural institutions 
will remain connected by secret channels to 
their sources. Practical men who wish within 
the given conditions to develop these insti- 
tutions to a higher level must always refer 
back to the sources with which they remain 
connected. .. . 

To investigate the Sabbath in this way 
requires that we reject all prejudices and dis- 
regard the forms the Sabbath assumed in its 
later evolution. Just as we have left behind 
the medieval superstition of the “Witches’ 
Sabbath” and the Roman error that made 
the Sabbath a fast day, so must we suppress 
the memory of all the petty observances that 
crept into the old Mosaic ordinance under 
the historically justified influence of Tal- 
mudic scholasticism. Otherwise we will not 
understand the latter's motives either. 

At the same time we will have to look for 
similar institutions among other peoples, in 
order to discover the connection between this 


single phenomenon and the sum total of 
human civilization. Here no detail stands 
isolated, everything has its meaning, the 
menu excavated in Herculaneum no less 
than the great poem found by a philologist 
on yellowed parchment. 

Some cultural phenomena, however, stand 
in the very center of the life of a people, so 
that the rays of the sun of civilization con- 
verge upon them from all sides. . . . 


The Celestial Week 


Ler us analyze first of all what is contained 
in our notion of the Sabbath. What do we 
think of first? Rest on one day of every week, 
of course. How did this day of rest originate? 
How did the Jews come to celebrate one day 
of rest each week? Is this holiday peculiar 
only to the Jews and to the Christians, who 
are akin to the Jews religiously and inherited 
it from them? Or is it found among other 
peoples? And if so, how was it transmitted 
from one to the other? Or was it originally 
common to all of them? And why did it orig- 
inate among these and not among other peo- 
ples? ... 

Any individual cultural phenomenon must 
be explained [so we assume] by the condi 
tions under which it came into being. These 
conditions are: climate, soil, the economy of 
the people, its classes, its mode of life, mores, 
ideals, its knowledge, and finally, as the ex 
pression of all these, its politics. . . . 

We reject, albeit gently, any idea of the 
divine institution of the Sabbath. The belief 
that anything stems from God is an expres- 
sion of scientific helplessness and constitutes 
an admission that we can’t or won't explain 
it in human terms. This view deprives cul- 
tural and historical research of its primary 
motivation, and should be eradicated from 
the public mind. Furthermore, it must seem 
offensive to religious faith to have a religious 
institution of undisguised blessing traced to 
a Creator who at the same time gets blamed 
for every other phenomenon in human his- 
tory. Even the Inquisitors proudly declared 
their witches were created by God. There 
is nothing so infernal but that it does not 
invoke God and the divine order. 

... Before we take up the question of the 
origin of a weekly day of rest we must first 
ask about the origin of the week itself. The 


division of time into a seven-day week is not 
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found among all peoples of antiquity. 
Among the Greeks we find a sort of ten-day 
week, among the Romans a nine-day week. 
The seven-day week arose among the Semites 
in West Asia. Thence it spread into Egypt, 
and then to Rome. Christianity adopted the 
seven-day week from the Jews. But it had 
already found acceptance in Gaul and Ger- 
many even before the coming of Christianity. 

Consider the nomadic peoples in hot coun- 
tries who could only travel at night. The im- 
portance they attached to the waxing and 
waning of the moon was no more than nat- 
ural. . . . Moonlit nights are the sunny, 
happy days of the nomads, while dark nights 
are often full of menace. All important, all 
holy events, all celebrations took place at 
night. . . . It is well known that all Jewish 
holidays begin in the evening, the main cele- 
bration, like the feast of the Paschal Lamb, 
often taking place only at night. 

Observation of the moon gave rise to the 
lunar month in primitive cultures. Soon the 
progress from new moon to full moon and 
from the waning to the first phase was di- 
vided into fourteen-day periods. The next 
step was to reckon the mid-point of the rise 
and the wane and thus arrive at the week. 
In Hebrew the word for week comes from 
the word for seven. A similar etymology was 
adopted by the Greeks and Romans. 


Saturn’s Day 


Tuts natural division of time probably oc- 
curred very early. The next step was pro- 
vided by the astronomical observers who dis- 
covered the seven planets after which the 
seven days of the week are named. There is 
an exact account of how the Chaldeans dis- 
covered which divinity each day of the week 
belonged to. Every hour of the day was al- 
lotted to a different planet and the entire 
day was dedicated to the planet on which 
the first hour of the day happened to fall. 

But they began with Saturn first of all. 
Why? Because Saturn was the highest god. 
How did he become the highest god? There 
is no satisfactory answer to this question 
without a deeper insight than we now have, 
according to the experts, into the facts of 
astrology and astral worship. Tacitus ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was because Sat- 
urn appeared to be the highest planet, 
circumscribing the orbits of the others. But 


whatever the true explanation, the fact re- 
mains that Saturn was worshipped as su- 
preme god by the Semites. And the Sabbath 
is the day of Saturn. 

Along with the seven-day week, the plan- 
etary designation of the separate days of the 
week made their way from West Asia via 
Egypt to Rome. In Rome at the time of the 
Caesars, Saturn’s Day was known as the 
Jewish Sabbath. The planetary names of the 
days of the week also found their way, to- 
gether with the seven-day week, into Gaul 
and Germany and survive in abbreviated 
form among the Roman peoples today. In 
the Germanic lands a rechristening took 
place in accordance with the corresponding 
local deities. But it seems that no local deity 
suited himself to Saturn’s day. And so Satur- 
day remained. The Romance peoples, pre- 
serving the old names, significantly enough 
changed the names of the first and last 
days of the week. Sunday became the 
day of the Lord, Domenica, Domingo, Di- 
manche. And Saturn’s Day became Sabbato, 
Sabado, Samedi. . . . 

The stars were thought of as persons— 
human beings—behaving on a grand scale in 
the same way as mortals do, or would like 
to do, on a smaller scale. Gradually, there 
emerged the idea of a great heaven in con- 
trast to the small earth, and human persons 
became personal gods. The splendor and 
beauty of the stars transported the ancients 
with admiration; they were also awed by 
their power, by their radiant, gleaming influ- 
ence on man and his work. They marvelled, 
too, at the eternal orderliness of their move- 
ments as against the unpredictable mutability 
of all earthly things. . . . Out of this mood 
came the earliest myths and religions. 

As civilization progressed, the influence of 
the stars upon human affairs became visible 
in many more ways. Agriculture, grazing 
and, later on, navigation were found to be 
dependent on the stars. And the human 
mind, having already under the simplest 
conditions acknowledged their divinity, 
tended to discover more and more of the 
divine in them as consciousness developed. — 

Among these heavenly bodies the planet 
Saturn was worshipped as supreme god by 
the ancient Semites. He was called El or 
Bel and revered among the Phoenicians, the 
Babylonians and the Syrians as creator, pre- 
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server and lord of the universe. Enthroned 
as ruler in his stronghold in the seventh 
heaven, he ordered the movements of the 
other stars in their eternal orbits. Isaiah 
(14:12-15) mocks the fall of Babylon in this 
terrifying allegory: “How art thou fallen in 
heaven, O Lucifer, sun of the morning! how 
art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations! For thou hast said in 
thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God. Yet 
thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the 
sides of the pit.” 


The Golden Age 


Ex-Saturn was also endowed with ethical 
significance. He was a righteous, chastising 
divinity, who hated sin and whose punishing 
vengeance could only be assuaged by sacri- 
fice of the most beloved. Under his stern rule 
people lived in innocence and peace. Among 
the Greeks and Romans this ethical aspect 
of Bel or El was linked to the representa- 
tion of Kronos or Saturn, which makes him 
appear with a sickle as the god of seed and 
agriculture, the builder of cities. In this 
form he gave rise to the famous myth of a 
Golden Age in which people lived in a class- 
less society of peace and harmony. Under his 
scepter there was an overflowing abundance 
of natural goods, communal ownership of 


property and freedom and equality for all 


persons. 

In his honor was celebrated the festival of 
Saturnalia, a holiday reputedly older than 
Rome itself and popularly observed in all 
ages. The festivities took place about Christ- 
mas-time—when, according to popular belief, 
nature renewed itself—and lasted seven days. 
Because the memory of Saturn was being 
celebrated and because his eventual return 
was hoped for, or feared, class distinctions 
were temporarily suspended. The slave ate at 
the table of his master and was served by 
him. A general cheerfulness, hubbub and 
excitement would become noticeable in the 
very first days of December, especially among 
the rich (as though the whole year wasn’t 
holiday enough for them). Lucian has Sat- 
urn himself describe his seven-day reign, 
when he tolerates no serious mood and no 
business, only drinking and merriment. 
noise, joking and gambling. A king was to 
be chosen for the festivities. And it was the 


slaves most of all who were to carouse, sing 
and dance... . 

Chiun is the name under which Saturn 
appeared among the Hebrews, Phoenicians, 
Babylonians, Syrians and Egyptians. “Have 
ye,” says the prophet Amos (5:25), “offered 
unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wild- 
erness forty years, O house of Israel? But ye 
have borne the tabernacles of your Moloch 
and Chiun your images, the star of your 
god, which ye made to yourselves.” 

The accents of renunciation in which Job 
(31:26-28) proclaims his monotheistic self- 
restraint is significant: “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand: 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by 
the judge; for I should have denied the God 
that is above.” We have here an insight into 
the ancient Semitic soul, which simply could 
not conceive of such a thing as the complete 
denial of the exciting cult of astral worship. 

. . . We cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the incomparable God [Jehovah] who swept 
all Europe was a blood kin of the god of the 
Semites. Related peoples are known to have 
a primordial identity in their religious no- 
tions, customs and primary social institutions. 
From this common background, small vari- 
ations gradually arose, which, in the course 
of development, finally ripened into new 
forms. True and essential differences can 
only be understood in terms of a common 
background; the individual characters of na- 
tions emerge from the common experience of 
the race. 

... We know now that among the Semites 
the week served as a standard of time and 
that the Israelites celebrated the first day of 
the week because it was holy to Saturn. But 
at this point a most essential difference inter- 
venes. It is a far cry from setting a day aside 
for a particular divinity to establishing it as 
a day of complete rest. All peoples are known 
to have special days for individual gods but 
only the Jews—and the Christians who took 
it over from them—have a weekly day of 
rest.... 


Ancient Festivals 
Tue manner in which a people celebrates its 
festivals is an index to its cultural level. 
Among Mexicans, Peruvians and the early 
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Semites we find fasting on national holidays 
—which is a common feature of the more 
primitive levels of civilization. The Greek 
festivals, originally orgiastic rites, were trans- 
planted by the earliest settlers from West 
Asia. In Hellas the excesses of the Egyptians 
and the barbaric dances of the Phoenicians 
were tempered into harmonious choral 
dancing. The unrestrained outcries became 
ceremonial hymns and the bloody contests 
and self-mutilations became musical and dra- 
matic performances. 

But under the influence of the aesthetic, 
the political spirit languished and the people, 
given over to the enervating enjoyment of a 
solely aesthetic life, trifled away its last rem- 
nant of political freedom. In the end there 
were more slaves than free men in Athens 
and more festivals than days in the year. In 
later Athenian and Roman times the festivals 
were publicly supported as a political meas- 
ure by the rulers. The people, desperately 
starving throughout the year, were con- 
temptuously appeased with bread and cir- 
cuses on a few holidays. 

They were to get drunk at the Bacchic 
orgies and celebrate the festival of Dionysus 
with satyric plays because of the original 
belief that the gods would be cheered by 
these pranks and turned from their wrath. 
Rather naively, a Christian writer of the 
third century turns on his fellow-citizens to 
confute them with the question: “Why have 
you instituted these plays? Because, you say, 
the gods will be entertained and forget their 
wrath against humans. But will Jupiter cease 
to rage if you re-enact his adventures with 
Leda, Europa and Danae in song and play?” 

How infinitely different, from this point 
of view, was the Sabbath! No fasting, no 
wild dances, no sensual orgies mark its cele- 
bration, only rest from work. But to under- 
stand what kind of rest this was, we must 
understand what kind of work it was the 
Jews rested from. . . . 


Agrarian Theocracy 


THe majority of all festivals arose from the 
desires and joys of the farmer; their regular 
recurrence was fixed by the needs of agri- 
culture. Agriculture is the oldest form of civi- 
lized work. In the Germanic languages work 
is synonymous with agriculture. The division 
of labor in the development of agriculture 


assigned the meaning of compulsory labor— 
serfdom—to the root word that originally 
meant working in the fields. The Hebrew 
word for work likewise belongs to a root 
which, in a related language, means to serve. 
If all work was work in the fields, then 
to rest from work was to rest from field work, 
from agriculture. 

As among all peoples, the holidays of the 
Jews were nature festivals, or like the Day 
of Atonement, preparatory purification days 
connected with the great harvest festival. 
The Sabbath originated among the Jews 
during the transition from a nomadic to an 
agrarian economy. And at this time, too, 
the transformation of the first day, Saturn’s, 
into the seventh day of Sabbath rest before 
and after work took place. 

People who remain in the nomadic or even 
hunting stage are considered to be uncivi- 
lized. Nomads and hunters have no property, 
no home, no country. The gods whom the 
ancients credited with the introduction of 
agriculture were also thanked for the intro- 
duction of marriage and civil laws. But agri- 
culture also brought with it envy on the part 
of settlers, and with this a struggle for the 
possession of land. The victors became rulers, 
the vanquished slaves. Whenever we trace 
the civilization of any people back to its 
origins we find slavery. 

We know that Mosaic law failed to abol- 
ish slavery in principle. And small wonder. 
Christianity, under more favorable condi- 
tions did not succeed so soon, either. Slavery 
lasted in France and Italy up to the thir- 
teenth century. When Louis XIII declared 
the Negroes in the French colonies to be 
slaves, Mantesquieu said mockingly, in his 
devastating way: “Narrow minds exaggerate 
the injustice to the Africans. Were the injus- 
tice really as grave as they claim, would it not 
have occurred to the European princes, who 
have already concluded so many useless 
treaties with each other, also to enter into a 
general pact in favor of compassion and 
mercy?” All the more must we admire the 
political wisdom with which Mosaic law 
sought to extirpate the causes of slavery from 
Jewish life. 

The Israelitic form of state is called theoc- 
racy, ruled by God. Spinoza claimed that the 
character of theocracy was democratic. He 
showed that the democratic form of govern- 
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ment is closest to natural law, because in a 
democratic state no individual may transfer 
his natural right to another individual but 
only to the whole of which he is a part. 
Therefore all persons remain equal, as in 
their natural state. Spinoza further declared 
that the Jewish state was democratic because, 
according to Mosaic law, the Israelites could 
transfer their rights to God alone; that is, to 
no mortal. 

Theocracy is thus the religious expression 
of the political idea of equality in nation 
and state. And the modern ideal of civil 
liberty is also theocracy, insofar as the unity 
of national morality and of the legal conduct 
of the state is understood thereunder. 

That the equality of all brothers in league 
was the basis of Jewish theocracy can be 
gleaned from a well-known passage in the 
books of Moses which deals with the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy. “And it shall be, 


when he sitteth up on the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of 
this law in a book, out of that which is before 
the priests the Levites: And it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days 
of his life; that he may learn to fear the Lord 


his God. . . . That his heart be not lifted 
above his brethren’’ (Deuteronomy 17:18- 
20). And when the Israelites came to 
Samuel, asking for a king, Jehovah said: 
“For they have not rejected thee, but re- 
jected me, that I should not reign over them” 
(I Samuel 8:7). The difference between 
modern monarchy and oriental despotism 
is rooted in their theoretic conception. 


The Jubilee of Social Justice 

Unit late in the Middle Ages property con- 
sisted in the ownership of land. Social laws 
were therefore principally concerned with 
the land. It is in these that we find the theo- 
cratic spirit of social legislation among the 
Israelites. God, not man, is the ruler. All 
have an equal share in the land in accord- 
ance with the democratic character of theo 
cratic land-ownership only because Jehovah 
is declared to be the owner of the land: “The 
land shall not be sold for ever: for the land 
is mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me” (Leviticus 25:23). This same 
character is to be discerned in every single 
social institution. 

The first national duty of the Israelites 


upon settling in the Promised Land was to 
increase the productivity of the fruitful soil. 
To this end we have the law that every sev- 
enth year the fields and vineyards shall lie 
fallow, celebrating their “Sabbath.” But such 
is the distinguishing character of all legis- 
lation among the Israelites, that even this 
purely economic regulation could be given a 
social and political meaning. “And six years 
thou shalt sow thy land, and shall gather in 
the fruits thereof: But the seventh year thou 
shalt let it rest and be still; that the poor of 
thy people may eat” (Exodus 23: 10-11). 

Not only were the fields to revert to com- 
mon ownership, but all debts were to be can- 
celled. In affecting words Scripture urges a 
spirit of loving brotherhood on the part of 
those who might be reluctant to grant loans 
shortly before the seventh year. And as if 
the Bible had not already compromised itself 
enough in the eyes of many a pious contem- 
porary by this measure, it goes on to draw 
wider and wider concentric circles around 
the Saturnian number seven. After the pas- 
sage of seven times seven years liberty is to 
be proclaimed throughout the land. “It shall 
be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return 
every man unto his family” (Leviticus 
25:10). The land was not sold, only the 
harvest up to the Year of Jubilee. 

The net effect of these interlocking laws 
was to limit the sanctity of private property 
in favor of social equality. Was true religion 
or the Bible itself irreligious on this point? 
What rare irony! Whenever thereafter an 
earnest attempt was made by creative reli- 
gious feeling to revivify these Biblical! 
notions, modifying them to fit historical cir- 
cumstances, the pious would complain that 
Biblical freedom was being understood in 
too fleshy a sense. And thus they bore evi- 
dence against the Prophets, who will never 
cease to preach to mankind redemption for 
the poor and deliverance for the economi- 
cally oppressed. 

But what was the practical success of these 
measures to prevent the pauperization of the 
people? They acted as a brake upon the 
process, so familiar among all the peoples of 
antiquity and modern times, by which the 
masses were reduced to proletarian misery. 
Yet they of themselves could not wholly pre- 
vent the impoverishment of an ever varying 
number of Jews. 
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Slavery was not wholly abolished, despite 
the oft-repeated declaration that all men are 
theoretically equal as children of Jehovah 
and despite the regulations which clearly 
asserted the right of all to earthly property 
and earthly peace. 

The law which freed the slaves every sev- 
enth year—again the redeeming number 
seven—tended to dissolve slavery into a form 
of tenancy. The slave was originally not 
considered a person, but a piece of property, 
belonging to the place where he was born, 
to the inventory of the land. (This concep- 
tion is very definitely expressed by the 
noblest of the Greeks.) The prospect of rela- 
tively rapid manumission transformed slavery 
into servitude. But to effectuate this, it was 
not enough merely to have the slave look 
forward to his liberation at the end of six 
years. During those years his personal worth, 
his dignity and sense of importance as a 
human being were to be kept alive by civil 
regulations whose benefits he was to share. 
These tended to obviate the danger of his 
contracting a permanent attitude of dull 
servility. 

Instead he was encouraged to set out 
on his own, establish his own household, 
and increase the pittance given him by his 
master on release. “And when thou sendest 
him out free from thee, thou shalt not let 
him go away empty: Thou shalt furnish him 
liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy 
floor, and out of thy winepress; of that 
wherewith the Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee thou shalt give unto him” (Deuteron- 
omy 15:13-14). 

As if in preparation for that seventh year, 
the law implants in his mind the idea that 
he is his own master on every seventh day. 
Thus the Sabbath is in its origin a day of 
rest for slaves, serfs and the working classes. 

Only stiff-necked, dogmatic self-indulgence 
would try to deny this. There is a repetition 
of the Ten Commandments in Deuteronomy 
which differs from the account in Exodus 
only in respect to the Sabbath law. In Exo- 
dus it says: “For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore the Lord Blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it” (Exodus 20:11). In Deuteron- 
omy the Creation is nowhere referred to; 
instead: “and thy manservant and thy maid- 


servant may rest as well as thou” (Deuteron- 
omy 5:14). And to emphasize this, the 
people are reminded of their own Egyptian 
enslavement: “And remember thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt . . . therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the Sabbath day” (Deuteronomy 5:15). 

... L hope to show, by means of a general 
idea rather than by textual criticism, that the 
interpretation of the first Decalogue is his- 
torically the less important. The legend of 
Creation as told in Genesis contains a specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world and its 
purposeful organization. It devolves upon 
such speculation to trace back to primeval 
times those civil and social institutions that 
are considered valuable and worthy of pres- 
ervation; divine intervention carries them 
over into the historical period. Here we see 
distinctly the process by which the divine is 
created in the image of the human in order 
later that the human be re-created in ac- 
cordance with that image. First man, the 
slave, rests on the seventh day. Then, in 
order to give religious sanction to the holi- 
days of a people split into different social 
classes, God is represented as resting from 
his work of Creation on this day. Finally, 
man rests on the Sabbath because God had 
consecrated it by his own rest. . . . The hu- 
man is elevated to the divine in order to 
appear later as having issued from the 
divine. Nowhere in the Pentateuch is the 
admonition to observe the Sabbath couched 
in such language as to appear to institute a 
new regulation. Its sanctity is always simply 
confirmed. Jehovah sanctioned and con- 
firmed it but Saturn instituted it... . 


Equality of Rest 


Ir 1s an enormous step from the celebration 
of a day dedicated to sacrifices to an indi- 
vidual deity to the enjoyment of a complete 
day of rest by the working class; from the 
symbolic emancipation of the slaves on the 
seven days of the Saturnalia to their actual 
liberation on the seventh day of the week. 
“Six days thou shalt do thy work and on 
the seventh day thou shalt rest” CExodus 
23:12). This appears in connection with a 
law dealing with the Sabbath year. The 
reason given is not that the wealthy may 
have a day free from the toil of acquisition 
and the deprivation involved in saving 
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money, so that they can acquire spiritual 
goods and edify themselves morally. The 
Bible specifically states: “That the son of 
thy handmaid and the stranger may be re- 
freshed” (Ibid). 

What a totally different impression the 
admission of slaves during the Saturnalia to 
the tables of their masters must have made 
by contrast to the real liberation from work 
on the Sabbath. To cite the same writer 
from whom I got my short description of the 
Saturnalia: “They pushed the blackened 
faces of the slaves into cold water, so that 
there was great fun.”. . . 

We do not praise, but characterize, when 
we say that the institution of the Sabbath is 
a unique expression of the spirit of the 
ancient Jews. Something similar, perhaps, 
but nothing equal to it may be found among 
all the other nations of the earth. 

. .. It was only at the beginning that the 
Sabbath was directed exclusively toward the 
welfare of the working class. In the long 
run the propertied classes also reaped its 
benefits. 

It is universally true that class exploita- 
tion results in economic insecurity and 
moral degradation for the people as a whole. 
The Sabbath, originally a generic name for 
social measures in behalf of the poor, could 
therefore be presented as a moral ideal for 
the whole people. The Prophets, who in 
their political activity and suffering as well 
as in their private and public thinking re- 
vealed a wonderful unity of political and 
moral consciousness, who shrank back from 
no national limitations in trying consistently 
to realize the brotherhood and unity of 
peoples—these Prophets urged the keeping 
of the Sabbath in the same breath that they 
sang of the Golden Age and prophesied the 
coming of the Messiah. 

The Second Isaiah—who with the bold 
energy that comes from moral certainty 
rejected the most venerable features of the 
national religion, cancelled the differences 
between heathen and Israelite and preached 
to his brothers among all nations—was he 
to rejoice in the Sabbath simply because 
Jehovah rested on it? And if he, who re- 
jected dogma, did rejoice for this reason, 
would we not have noticed it in some turn 
of style or other? But instead he says: 
“Blessed is the man that does this; and the 


son of man that layeth hold on it; that 
keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and 
keepeth his hand from doing any evil” 
(Isaiah 56:1). Thus we see that the Prophet 
who was sent for the poor and the suffering 
put his whole moral philosophy into the 
Sabbath. . . . 

In post-Biblical times the main idea be- 
hind the Sabbath was lost. We find little 
consolation for this loss in those sanctified 
Sabbath eves which awaken unhappy recol- 
lections of their lost homeland even among 
Jews who have long abandoned the feelings 
of their youth and now give their moral 
enthusiasm to the great issues agitating 
science and politics. But even here we find 
a spark still glowing from that great light 
which the Sabbath lamp had once lighted. 
An old legend tells that Moses when he saw 
the oppression of his brethren in Egypt went 
to Pharaoh and told him that if the slaves 
did not have one day of rest in the week 
they would die. And Pharaoh said: “Do as 
you wish.” Whereupon Moses instituted the 
Sabbath. 

... The true poet reveals himself in being 
able to look at the dismembered fragments 
of something that once existed, and to divine 
their connecting links. Such was the author 
of the ritual song—translated by Herder and 
also to be found in Heine’s Romanzero— 
in which the Sabbath is greeted with the 
sweetest of names, that of bride: “Why do 
you bow, why do you sigh? You bear the 
trust of the poor of my people. Welcome O 
bride! Welcome O bride!” 


A Practical Ideal 


Ix THE subsequent history of peoples the 
significance of the Sabbath covers an im- 
portant chapter of political economy. The 
birthplace of the American Revolution was 
in those states in which the first colonists 
had elevated the Sunday celebration to a 


religio-political institution. According to 
some historians, the strict Sunday laws of 
Massachusetts contributed more to the pros- 
perity of the young colony than any other 
single measure. A law of a convention of 
1792 states that the observance of Sunday 
should occasion acts of charity which would 
grace the Christian community and lighten 
the burden of the poor. 

. . . Ideals are often said to be good but 
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not practicable. Those who say this simply 
do not know what an ideal is. An ideal, in 
its real sense, is not a well-intentioned whim, 
or even an isolated thought, but the living 
part of a Weltanschauung. As it is incon- 
ceivable to speak of an organ without an 
organism, so is it impossible to conceive of 
an ideal without seeing it as the partial ex- 
pression of a unified idealism. The guar- 
antee of the practicability of a Weltan- 
schauung that is based on knowledge of the 
conditions governing the human mind and 
its evolution lies in its scientific clarity. The 
Sabbath has shown us how practical a 
genuine ideal can become. 

In the year 1865 it was proposed that 
night work by children under 18 in the 
steel mills of England be prohibited. Op- 
ponents of the measure had the impudence 
to argue that the cessation of night work 
would result in financial loss. If the smelters 
were kept going all night fuel would be 
wasted, and if not, time would be lost in 
starting the fires anew and raising them to 
the required temperature. 

This is the way the people of our time 
speak. But would the husbandmen of an- 
cient Judea, the patriots only of their own 
homes, and the phlegmatic wiseacres of the 
Promised Land have willingly submitted to 
the idealism implied in the law that they 


keep the Sabbath even during the time of 
planting and harvesting? The answer is 
given by the Bible itself, which tells us how 
strenuously the Prophets had to urge the 
people to keep the Sabbath. 

Do we have to admit that we are unable 
to attain that which was possible for the 
ancient Jews? Is scientific insight not 
enough? Does our moral energy need the 
impetus of dogma to set it in motion? And 
with the apparent exhaustion of the latter, 
must all cultural progress be left to a shrink- 
ing minority of society? Who dares to 
prophesy this tragic end for philosophy and 
history? The true prophets in all ages and 
noble poets and mighty thinkers preached 
a happier message, in which the Messianic 
ideal of a World Sabbath became real. 

The moral ideal of the Prophets has been 
validated by modern science. The theory of 
the evolution of all organisms from a single 
primal form argues the tremendous capacity 
for development possessed by all organic 
beings. As in the struggle for existence vic 
tory is assured to the higher creature through 
natural selection, so in the struggle that splits 
humanity moral selection and training will 
assure the emergence of a higher race, for 
which the Promethean word of the Psalmist 
will ring true: “For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels” (Psalms 8:5). 
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WE WERE A P.W.I. TEAM 


KARL FRUCHT 


E WERE a team of six—four en- 

listed men and two officers. All 

of us were foreign born, all were 
now Americans, though none of long stand- 
ing. Ours was part of a larger team which 
was in turn part of another, still larger one: 
the First United States Army. In a year's 
time we checked off more than a million 
Germans behind barbed wire, not counting 
the dead ones on the roads to the PW 
enclosures. 

We rode in two jeeps. One was called 
“Phila., Pa.,” because Sergeant Kurt was a 
Philadelphian (although born at Eschweiler 
in the Rhineland). The other jeep was 
named “Sally,” for the girl left behind by 
our team captain, “Handsome Rudy from 
Prague.” 

Three of us had at one time been Ger- 
mans, one a Czech, one a Swiss, one an 
Austrian. Victor, an ex-waiter, held the 
team record, having come to America from 
Switzerland more than ten years ago. (He 
also was the oldest and as T/5 the lowest in 





Kart Frucnrt, who relates here his experiences 
as a member of a Prisoner of War Interrogation 
team in Europe before and after V-E Day, 
was born in Czechoslovakia in 1911. Mr. 
Frucht arrived in this country as a refugee from 
the Nazis in 1941 and worked at various jobs 
—on farms, in drug stores, in five-and-ten-cent 
stores—including a stint as a research worker 
in Hollywood, before being inducted into the 
United States Army in 1943. In pre-Anschluss 
Austria he did historical research for trade 
organizations and ran a literary agency; after 
the Nazis moved in, he went on to Paris, where 
he became engaged in anti-Nazi propaganda 
activities. During 1940 and 1941 he did social 
service work for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in Lisbon. 


rank, his preference for officer's shirts not- 
withstanding; he was the only one of us not 
a Jew.) Swarthy Walter, looking the com- 
muting business man even in his corporal’s 
uniform, had needed barely five years to 
complete a typical American career by rising 
from errand boy to store-owner. Kurt and I 
had been the last to be sworn in as citizens— 
in uniform, just before we went overseas, 
and only a couple of years after coming here 
as refugees from the very thing we were now 
returning to fight. Kurt, an ex-salesman 
and photographer, was only twenty-two; I 
myself had been a writer. We were the only 
bachelors. 

Our mission explained why the Army had 
put us together. We were one of a few 
hundred Prisoner of War Interrogation 
teams in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions. Attached to regiments, divisions, corps, 
and armies, our job was to interrogate pris- 
oners of war. We did other jobs too, later; 
but grilling Nazis was the one we had been 
trained and fused into a team for, and we 
grilled them from D-Day-+-1 until long after 
we met the Russians at Torgau. 

We kept practicing during the long wait 
in England, on Nazis taken in Africa or 
Sicily, or off submarines. “Trained prisoners” 
with some fifty-odd interrogations behind 
them told us everything we wished to hear, 
and drew increased rations as a reward. We 
gave language lessons and lectured for the 
GI's, and we gave “shows”—a necessary but 
unpleasant duty which meant donning Ger- 

an uniforms and insignia, barking German 
commands, and generally giving the “real 
Americans” an idea of the enemy. 

All this changed radically as we moved 
into the marshalling area for the pre-inva- 
sion weeks. In a little Welsh town we lived 
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in strict seclusion from the outside world. 
There was a castle atop a hill and a dungeon 
below; the atmosphere was cold, with the 
shadow of things to come hanging over 
refugee and Mayflower descendant alike. 
Every man had his hair cut down to one 
inch, and this sanitary precaution against 
infections from head wounds had a meta- 
physical meaning for us, like an initiation 
into a monks’ secret order. There were other 
rites, such as the water-proofing of jeeps for 
an amphibious landing, and a complete dress 
rehearsal in gas-protective clothing. By the 
time we were loaded into hundreds of ships 
and had sailed out of Bristol Channel on a 
rough sea, past the white English coast 
toward France and an uncertain future, all 
of us knew that we were in the same boat. 





pon’t know on what beach we landed. 

I always thought it was “Omaha”; it 
was the name we kept hearing when we lay 
off-shore and pretended to pay attention to a 
gin-rummy game on deck, while our little 
radio carried prayers from churches and 
synagogues for the fellows going in ahead 
of us. But a few days later our Military 
Police detachment sold us a puppy they had 
named “Utah,” as it had been picked up on 
“Utah” beach—so I may be wrong, or else 
the MP’s went ashore a mile away. 

We knew for certain that we were close 
to Bayeux. It was a place I had loved in 
past and peaceful days, and I kept thinking 
of a lovely, famous tapestry there, depicting 
another, long bygone invasion—the Norman 
conquest of England—and while all others 
worried for their and their buddies’ lives, I 
worried for the tapestry on top of all. Of 
course, I should have welcomed a barrage 
on it if any Nazis had been hiding behind; 
but we were to get them cheaper in the 
end. 

Almost everyone was afraid of something 
besides being killed. Many worried about 
amnesia; I myself had deposited my friends’ 
addresses in a safe place before embarking. 
In the PWI teams many did not dread death 
so much as capture, and not without reason. 
Some had had their names changed before 
returning to the old continent. Others took 
pains to destroy every clue to their past, such 
as notebooks, addresses or photographs. But 
Kurt could not part from a girl's picture 
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which in the lower left-hand corner clearly 
showed the trademark of a photographer 
from Cologne. Soldiers are sentimental. 

I still remember the first German we saw. 
He was dead, lying face down and covered 
with dust and debris, and we only saw him 
after the jeep and our heavily loaded trailer 
both had passed over his body. Then we 
saw a French girl standing in a looted shop, 
desperate and without eyes for her liberators. 
A colored soldier played the Marseillaise on 
a piano in a house without a front wall. 

Prisoners were coming in; our job began, 
and was quite different from what we had 
practiced in England. There we had been 
looking for invaluable strategic information; 
here we were much more interested in the 
whereabouts of that — — — LMG 42 or 
mortzr that was bothering us from the south- 
west corner of the next apple orchard. 

To me, the very first haul we questioned 
brought a strange experience. There was a 
type who thought he remembered my face, 
from the University of Vienna. It was a 
situation we had sometimes wondered about 
and always dismissed as too improbable; yet 
here it was, and I met it by having the Nazi 
stand at attention for an hour, to punish him 
for his insolence. Even now I could not say 
why all of us were so loath to reveal our 
past. We were proud to tell a Nazi that we 
were Jews; but we never let on that we had 
come from Europe, not even to Europeans. 
This past of ours seemed so unreal, so like 
a bad dream that we never mentioned it and 
never spoke to each other in our native 
tongues. 

PWI teams on regimental level worked 
anywhere—in a farm kitchen or under a 
hedge-row. I questioned many a prisoner in 
a foxhole, with both of us ducking when a 
shell whistled over. They might easily have 
attacked me, but never did. They were 
numb. They looked worst on that level, too, 
especially if we got them after an aerial 
attack—then their eyes popped out and their 
faces seemed no longer human. To put their 
shock to use while it lasted, most of us 
questioned them harshly. Robert, the sixth 
man on our team, was the only one who dis- 
approved of rough treatment. 

Robert was our “second looey,” an in- 
teresting character who had studied physics 
with Niels Bohr in Copenhagen, and music 
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with Arnold Schénberg in California. He 
was cold, dispassionate, objective, a model 
scholar as opposed to “Handsome Rudy,” 
our educator who talked so much of the 
great college where he had studied and so 
little of the small grade-school where he 
taught. Robert was always looking for in- 
tellectuals to interrogate, and never found 
any. He was the only one of us who could 
not be tough, and an ironic fate turned him 
into our specialist on the Fifth Paratroop 
Division, among the very toughest outfits in 
the Wehrmacht. 

On the regimental level you worked at 
close range, and often saw the results of your 
work with your own eyes. Once, we found 
out the location of a German battalion head- 
quarters and an artillery position that had 
held us up for days. Ten minutes later the 
information had been checked and phoned 
to Regiment; twenty minutes later Regiment 
had passed it on to Division, Division to 
Corps, Corps to our heavy artillery; thirty 
minutes later shells screamed overhead and 
an hour later, when we got orders to move 
up, there was no one left alive at the enemy 
headquarters and not even bodies remained 
at the battery that had taken so heavy a toll 
in American casualties. 

It was one of our most satisfactory jobs, 
especially as it followed closely on the death 
of one of our own men, an internationally 
famous pianist, struck by a shell while ques- 
tioning prisoners at Division. The PW’s 
survived. 

In August a PWI captain named Dreyfus 
was working under the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris, when one Nazi, not properly dis- 
armed, threw a grenade which seriously 
wounded him. There was something sym- 
bolic about a Captain Dreyfus winning the 
Purple Heart under the Arc de Triomphe as 
Paris was liberated. 


Re Paris, after St. Lé and the victory 
of Falaise-Argentan, four other PWI 
teams were combined with ours to serve at 
First Army “Cage.” There, greater stress 
than on regimental level was placed on ex- 
tracting strategic information from the pris- 


oners; and there, from the Falaise Gap on, ° 


they kept coming in by the thousands, a 
dirty, smelly mass of inhumanity. 
The “Cage” was not a fixed place, but 
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moved with us. But it was always the same 
enclosure, the same huge square of barbed 
wire with many subdivisions. It was set up 
by the Engineers, on sites chosen by the 
Provost Marshal before we arrived. 

An MP company kept order in the 
“Cage”; they ran it efficiently. They were 
“real Americans” but seldom let us feel a dif- 
ference, or if they did, gave us credit for it. 
We organized army talks together, night- 
long discussions of current events and prob- 
lems. In those days we read The Stars and 
Stripes by the fiery glow of Aachen burning 
in the distance, and one of our friends who 
had owned a house there wasted only one 
cynical thought on the subject before read- 
ing on. 

Late in October we voted in the presi- 
dential election. For most of us it was the 
first chance in life to exercise the basic right 
of democracy. We felt important and 
honored. Those who did not get their war 
ballots in time had no consolation except 
getting on with the war. 

When we finally came to a dirty road 
sign, inscribed ENTERING GERMANY— 
DON’T FRATERNIZE, we could not 
muster any sharp feelings whatever. We 
merely tightened our grip on our tommy 
guns while driving through empty villages 
decorated with white flags. 

It was not until night that any news ar- 
rived that could impress us. One of our 
MP’s, a Jewish fellow, was wired that his 
wife had died in childbirth, and the baby, 
too. V-1’s were buzzing through the night 
sky which we had once subdivided like a 
railroad yard—into tracks numbered from 
one to seven according to the danger for us; 
seven meant duck in a foxhole. We gathered 
in a candle-lit tent, to say Kaddish for the 
dead so far away. Our own danger appeared 
so small, so man-made, compared with the 


decisions that lay in the hands of God. 


WERE to have a close run with death 

in the December battle of the Ar- 
dennes. On the basis of what we had 
learned from prisoners, we had long sounded 
warnings, even alarms, about German troop 
concentrations and other preparations for an 
enemy winter offensive. Still it came as a 
surprise to all of us. Though we had known 
for months about “Operation Greif,” the 

















plan to pour thousands of Germans in Amer- 
ican uniforms and American tanks and jeeps 
through and behind our lines, we never 
thought it could be brought off. 

The massacre of captured “medics” by the 
SS Division Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler on a 
snow-covered field near Malmédy struck the 
keynote of this offensive. Belgian refugees 
were herded into barns and churches by the 
advancing Wehrmacht and burned alive. 
V-1’s dropped everywhere. For many days 
and nights truck convoys, troops and tanks 
kept passing us on the way to the rear. Boys 
from our outfit who had to go out on mis- 
sions told of narrow escapes. 

One prisoner said that two captured Amer- 
ican officers had been executed because they 
were Jewish. They had been questioning 
prisoners when they themselves were cap- 
tured, and one was denounced by the freed 
Germans as having said he was from Berlin. 
We noted the name of the German battalion 
commander responsible for the killing—one 
Hauptmann Bruns. 


OLONEL SkorzENY, the rescuer of Mus- 

solini and now the would-be captor of 
General Eisenhower, had his men drop from 
the sky by day and night, to cut our com- 
munications. Those we caught believed they 
had been dropped by the tens of thousands. 
With fear adding to danger, it did look that 
way; but a close count brought the number of 
German paratroopers down to an even 1,000 
—most of them already rounded up, includ- 
ing their leader, Colonel von der Heydt, 
whom we questioned under shellfire in a 
Malmédy hospital. The danger from the sky 
seemed averted, and now we remembered it 
as a beautiful spectacle with bright flares 
dropping all over the countryside. 

There remained the other, trickier danger 
of countless saboteurs infiltrating our lines 
in disguise. Control points were set up on 
all roads, only a few hundred yards from 
each other, passwords were asked with a 
bayonet at your chest, dog-tags and other 
identifications were checked. Other questions 
served to make sure: Sinatra’s first name, the 
results of the past World Series, current 
Broadway hits or the names of some of our 
politicians. I was almost certain that I knew 
the capitals of all forty-eight States; but after 
an Alabaman had talked to me for half an 
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hour about his home state, I stammered, 
“Alabama,” when I was asked the capital of 
New York, instead of Albany. It happened 
in daytime, when the sentries were not quite 
so trigger-happy, and after my driver had 
established his identity beyond a doubt—but 
at night an error like that might easily have 
been fatal. Our accent was not exactly an 
asset, either, though not too damaging if we 
acted natural otherwise. Some of the Ger- 
mans sent behind our lines spoke better Eng- 
lish and knew more GI slang than we did. 
Control points kept calling the “Cage” to 
check on men who claimed to belong to so 
strange an outfit as ours. 

When we got the false Americans into the 
“Cage,” most of them already roughed up by 
front-line troops as well as by rear-area troops, 
overnight become foxhole soldiers, they were 
no longer treated with objectivity even by 
our dispassionate “second looey.” All their 
American equipment was taken from them; 
they were left not much more than their 
trousers and those without belts, so that 
they had to hold them with their frozen 
hands. They were among the cockiest Nazis 
we met. One of them proudly admitted that 
he would kill his own mother if she criti 
cized the Fuehrer. All were ready to die for 
him. Still, they eagerly gave information 
even good information—if offered a chance 
at the firing squad rather than the rope. 

The MP’s needed help and some of our 
team would volunteer for the execution de 
tail. With shined boots and white gloves, 
they marched through mud, holding an 
oily rifle butt. The front row of the firing 
squad would kneel down; three saboteurs at 
a time would be tied to poles; some refused 
a blindfold and stared their hatred at the 
executioners; they died with a “Heil Hitler” 
on their blue lips. When our fellows got up 
from their kneeling position, their knees 
would shake so that they had to use their 
rifles for canes. But at least they had fired a 
shot to avenge those of their relatives who 
had not been lucky enough to escape from 
the jungle of Europe. 

They could do more soon, when SS pris- 
oners started coming into the “Cage” by 
truckloads. Blood would be dripping from 
the trucks—our troops had not forgotten their 
murdered pals at Malmédy. The “Cage” was 
a frozen mud hole, and the SS had standing 
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room only. All night long, while we were 
typing and mimeographing reports that went 
to seventy-six agencies, I heard the prisoners 
stamping on the icy ground. But when they 
broke into one of those sentimental German 
songs that not so long ago had moved my 
heart too, I rushed out of my tent and bel- 
lowed: “Maul halten—Shut up!” 


“ve Germans still advanced. But our 

minds had grown used to the danger, and 
there was too much work to be done to 
think of anything else. Still, we had to move 
to the rear. On New Year's Eve we had our 
“Cage” set up in a former Gestapo jail in 
the citadel of Huy, high above the town, on 
a cliff overlooking the Meuse valley. V-1 fire 
was being aimed at the important bridge at 
Huy, but the rockets hit every place except 
the target. At the twelfth stroke of a church 
bell, the last stroke of 1944, a V-1 dropped 
next to a castle where | was celebrating the 
New Year with Belgian friends. It shattered 
all windows. We threw another log into the 
fireplace and had a few more drinks. 

These Belgian friends of mine were won- 
derful people, but exacting. In their home 
I had to be the American liberator, to repre- 
sent America, democracy and freedom, and 
many other good things which I myself had 
missed through most of my life. I had to 
create a new life. I had been born in Cali- 
fornia, to parents who liked to travel, which 
was why I knew so much German and 
French and did not always behave like other 
Americans. These good people never doubted 
me, and I did not dare disillusion them. I 
put an English accent into my French; 
I even lied about my name. And a romance 
ended suddenly with my departure. 

Back at the “Cage” I found a long-ex- 
pected guest: the Third Army had captured 
Hauptmann Bruns in the Bulge, and as their 
staff was on the distribution list of our re- 
ports and so had read about the murder of 
the two interrogators, they had sent him to 
us by special delivery. He got a cell in the 
citadel with absolutely nothing in it. 

Hauptmann Bruns was a former grocery 
clerk, stocky, with blue eyes and reddish hair. 
He played innocent and never committed 
himself, except to a stool-pigeon we planted 
in his cell. He remembered those two Ameri- 
can officers all right, but they must have 


been shot on the way from his battalion to 
regimental headquarters. This was and re- 
mained his story, though prisoner after pris- 
oner from his battalion hinted that he had 
singled out these two officers because they 
were Jewish, and had them led to the rear 
through the woods, separating them from 
other captured Americans. We took Bruns on 
a long search for the graves of the victims, 
near Bleialf, a desolate place on the Belgian- 
German border; he led the way and did not 
move an eyelid when a detail exhumed the 
two bodies. 

The Hauptmann remained our guest while 
we gathered more circumstantial evidence. 
We did not pass him on through the 
usual PW channels. He moved with us, 
with his own roll of barbed wire, by which 
he was fenced off from the increasing num- 
ber of ordinary PW’s. After more than two 
months the Inspector General finally ac- 
cepted our evidence as conclusive and 
brought the case to a close. Hauptmann 
Bruns died before a firing squad. Just before 
his death a third American soldier died be- 
cause of him, when a jeep skidded on an icy 
road while transporting a witness, a German 
prisoner, to the court. The witness survived. 


— srrictty observed the rules of the 
Woon Convention, but some of our 
prisoners had such bad consciences that they 
would kill themselves rather than be inter- 
rogated. Others died of exhaustion shortly 
after arriving in the crowded cages. Some 
were killed by their compatriots and hur- 
riedly buried in the straddle trenches used as 
latrines. We did not have time to investigate 
all such cases during the swift advance across 
the Cologne plain, or after the clean-up of 
the Harz pocket, when we had fifty to sev- 
enty thousand at a time packed tightly into 
the enclosures, when their uniforms were no 
longer grey or black but a sickening brown 
mixed of mud and blood and excrement, 
when the warm stench that had always 
marked the “Cage” became overwhelming 
and a small cloud—of gas—hung above it 
every hot day. 

One man, Kurt, would keep these masses 
firmly under control. Standing knee-deep in 
mud, he would bellow jokes into the micro- 
phone in Cologne dialect. It was his job to 
break the prisoners down into units, which 
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was not exactly child’s play, while we were 
overrunning hundreds of small rear-echelon 
contingents a day—‘“‘stomach” battalions 
made up of men with digestive ailments, and 
“ear” battalions of the almost totally deaf. 
Kurt greeted them in the morning: 

“All right—last chance—anyone that still 
wants to die for the Fuehrer, step out!” 
Then, the roster of the once mighty Wehr- 
macht: “All remnants of the Fifth Paratroop 
Division, step out! What? Any of you still 
alive?” Or, “All of the 186th Division—why 
so late? Your comrades are long in America.” 
Or to the Volkssturm, “Ah, here comes the 
secret weapon—V-3....” 

The biggest disorder in the “Cage” oc- 
curred after the capture of some two hundred 
inmates of an insane asylum; given uniforms 
and rifles they could not handle, they had 
been driven into the line, where they died 
like flies in winter. After capture they were 
the only ones who ever tried to escape in 
numbers. The rest were rather happy to be 
out of the war. We no longer got the fanatics 
—they were either dead, or in the shrinking 
hinterland. The ones we got now were all 
“little people” who had merely taken orders, 
as befitted “‘just a little Pfc” or “just a little 
colonel.” One individual with broad red 
stripes on the seams of his trousers even 
asked, “What do you want of me? I'm just 
a little general.” 

“Handsome Rudy” loved to interrogate 
generals. Toward the end they came in by 
the dozens, with nothing left of their glory 
but the red stripes. Rudy had mastered a 
physical weakness in the service; a life-long 
stutterer, he never stuttered during an inter- 
rogation. The brilliant feuilleton style of his 
reports gave a vivid impression of the Wehr- 
macht upper strata—and their accuracy was 
not diminished by his habit of writing them 
before he actually questioned the prisoners. 

Once the front was entirely in Germany, 
we got several fellows from the French inter- 
preter teams whom we had helped out dur- 
ing the invasion. To cope with the multi- 
tudes coming in every day, we could use 
every man with a knowledge of German— 
and some without it. One of the most success- 
ful interrogators at First Army was a tough 
captain who in civil life had worked in Wall 
Street and, aside from English, could speak 
Yiddish only. The prisoners understood him 


perfectly. As a matter of fact, speaking Gee 
man too well appeared to make them sus 
picious, so in our team we sometimes faked 
a foreign accent, such as Russian or French, 
with good results. 

Lieutenant Robert had the thankless job 
of questioning members of the various small 
units; seemingly unimportant, they gave a 
clear picture of the enemy's dwindling 
power. Victor worked in the Survey De 
partment, under Guy, a youngster from St. 
Louis, also born abroad but graduated from 
an American college. Guy made some of the 
best surveys on the extent of bomb damage 
in the Reich, on the condition of the roads 
about the Rhine, and on underground instal 
lations in the Rhine and Ruhr cities. 

Working under Guy was a staff of reliable 
prisoners. Our “trusties’’ had proved beyond 
any doubt that the Nazis had persecuted 
them for political reasons; they had lan 
guished in concentration camps or in military 
prisons and, when sent out on front proba 
tion, had deserted to us. They had an un 
canny knack of spotting the Nazis in every 
haul of prisoners. But we had to put a stop 
to their independent efforts when we learned 
that to help us get information they would 
make recalcitrant Nazis stand against a wall 
and rub their noses on it until the bones 
shone through. We were not running a Ges 
tapo prison, and besides, we got results with 
out such methods. 


Gn" biggest individual case was an SS 
J physician by the name of Schuebbe— 
the first large-scale war criminal to fall into 
American hands. He was a short, thin type 
with a sharp profile and remarkably nervous 
hands with clumsy finger-tips. He was cap 
tured in a trance after attempting suicide 
by an overdose of opium and failing—he was 
an addict and inured. Coming out of the 
trance, and apparently not yet realizing 
where he was, he had begun to boast of his 
extermination of people “unworthy to live.” 

It happened at Kiev, where he and four 
others, on direct orders from Heinrich 
Himmler, had in eight weeks killed some 
twenty thousand Russians, Jews, Poles, Gyp: 
sies, and other members of “inferior races’ 
—men, women and children, old and young, 
all by injections of morphine. Dr. Schuebbe’s 
nervous hands, his clumsy finger-tips, had 
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pushed the hypodermic needle into the thou- 
sands. He had watched them die, he could 
tell exactly when and how their eyes broke. 
He was not ashamed at all; between ques- 
tionings he could sit peacefully under a 
blossoming apple tree and read poetry. 

We had to treat him like a star. At that 
time we had not yet seen a concentration 
camp; stories of one man murdering tens of 
thousands were still inconceivable to most 
people in the world. To the Inspector Gen- 
eral, a confession made in a trance was in- 
sulicient evidence for a trial. But Dr. 
Schuebbe could not live without opium; so 
we fed him a few drops now and then, hop- 
ing for just one lucid moment. The tiniest 
part of his story branded him as a war crim- 
inal, and for the first time we glimpsed the 
full horror of Nazism. For three days and 
three nights Victor kept watch by Dr. 
Schuebbe’s side, until we had enough sup- 
porting evidence to bear out his confession. 
He got a fair trial, and left a wife and four 
children in Westphalia. 

But it was beyond our power to catch up 
with all the killers and henchmen, though 
we tried our utmost. They were the first to 
be rounded up every morning, by Kurt and 
Walter—Walter being the toughest-looking 
of us and the one most feared by the pris- 
oners. Kurt had a special routine for them: 

“All concentration-camp guards—step out! 
All murderers—step out! Those who were 
just working in the office, too!” 

Many would obey. More would be dis- 
covered in the mass by our trusties, or 
trapped by stool-pigeons, or pointed out by 
informers. We found SS men hiding in 
Wehrmacht uniforms, Ortsgruppenleiter dis- 
guised as members of the semi-military Todt 
Organization, “Old Fighters,” veterans of the 
Munich beer-hall Putsch of 1923, holders of 
golden party-medals, in all kinds of uniforms 
—criminals all. But we knew, in those days 
when they came into the cages by the tens 
of thousands, that undoubtedly many did 
slip through. Are they still free? 


[' BECAME impossible to keep the situation- 
map up to date. We ran off the map again 
and again; the interrogation reports we sent 
ont were outdated before they left the mime- 
ograph machine. 

I remember V-E Day as the first in a long 


series of days when I left the team and the 
enclosure with the milling prisoners. I 
climbed a hill in the Fulda valley on a gor- 
geous day. I wanted to be away from hatred 
for a change; a man cannot hate all the time. 
Toward sunset I crossed a bridge built by 
the Nazi Technische Nothilfe. Leaning 
against the bridge I succumbed to a romantic 
mood. Then | looked down at the river, and 
when my eyes passed over the embankment 
I saw it was reinforced with huge stone slabs 
bearing Hebrew _ inscriptions—tombstones 
from a desecrated Jewish cemetery. I felt 
sick. And as yet | had not seen the concen- 
tration camps. 

It was in Buchenwald—on the most grue- 
some sightseeing trip I ever hope to take, al- 
though the corpses that first greeted our 
troops had already been buried by the towns- 
people of Weimar—it was in Buchenwald 
that for the first time in years I shook the 
hands of Germans. But these Buchenwald 
Germans really seemed more like citizens of 
a whole suffering League of Nations. A 
Czech pianist was our guide—his hands had 
been crippled by the Gestapo, but he wanted 
to go on composing. We walked through the 
“hospital,” wondering how such skeletons 
were still kept alive; we saw the crematorium 
with its six-door furnace, and the shaft down 
which the SS had dumped the bodies of 
thousands hanged on the three gallows in the 
courtyard. We saw the forty-nine hooks in 
front of the furnace, supplementing the gal- 
lows—many since taken away by souvenir- 
hunting GI’s whom nothing fazed after all 
that they had seen. Today I think of forty- 
nine American homes scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, decorated with the hooks 
of Buchenwald—and I hope that the fellows 
who brought them back will tell their story 
over and over again. 

We glanced at a shelf with urns holding 
the ashes of the very last victims to be burned 
before our troops came. Suddenly Kurt went 
white, staring at a name-plate. There, in 
one of those urns, were the ashes of a boy 
he had gone to school with in Eschweiler. 
Kurt's hand was trembling as he picked up 
the urn. “Just think—it might have been 


” 


me. 


E HATED to look at the Germans we 
met; they were still too clean, too well- 
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dressed and fed. We got sore at a GI who sat 
smiling on the doorstep of a house, with two 
elderly Germans; in our state we could not 
help reminding him of the fraternization 
ban. But he answered coolly, “If you don’t 
mind—they’re my parents.” But Walter had 
worse luck. He traveled to his native town of 
Hanover only to hear that his parents had 
died in the gas chambers of Oswiecim. 

We spent some time in the Saar, checking 
trains that were taking displaced persons into 
France. My own experience as a refugee had 
made me an expert on illegal border-cross- 
ings; I knew how easy it was. I hope I did 
a better job than the frontier guards whom 
I myself had once fooled. We did catch quite 
a few more or less important Nazi personages 
who may have been hoping to escape to 
Spain or South America. 

In the Saar we attended the first Jewish 
services to be held in a synagogue on 
German soil. The captain of the Military 
rededicated one of the three German syna- 
Government Detachment at St. Ingbert had 
gogues not rendered useless for their holy 
purpose. Ours had been used by the Wehr- 
macht as a store room. But a Catholic priest 
had hidden the altar stones in an attic; the 
Torah, too, had been preserved through the 
long years of Nazidom. The synagogue had 
been thoroughly cleaned by former Nazi of- 
ficials, and newly painted. Candles were lit; 
the atmosphere was very festive. The AMG 
Captain told the story of the building which 
dated back to another century, and the Prot- 
estant chaplain spoke about the freedom of 
faith which we were to restore all over the 
world. Three ladies from St. Ingbert were 
present—Gentiles formerly married to Jews 
who could not attend this Friday-evening 
service because the Nazis had killed them. 

About the same time, in the Catholic parts 
of Germany, the first public Corpus Christi 
processions could move again through deco- 
rated village streets and over flower carpets 
hiding filled-in craters, in an air filled with 
the scent of decaying leaves from the trees 


which leaned against bomb-shattered walls. 

Had peace come to Germany? I saw a 
one-legged German soldier walk on crutches 
to where he hoped to find his home and 
family. I felt sorry for him, and offered him a 
ride in my jeep. He showed me a furious face 
and spat: “Let me walk.” I learned a lesson. 


WRADUALLY, Our team was breaking up. 
G Captain Rudy had taken a job at Frank- 
furt, with the Allied Group Control Coun 
cil, Industrial Section, and been replaced by 
a young officer come overseas directly from 
officer candidate school, with only 34 points. 
He was the first American-born member of 
our team, and although he was in command 
he took our advice and was willing to learn. 
Nobody ever needed to give us orders; we 
knew our job, we liked our job, and we did 
it as well as we could. 

Lieutenant Robert went to Berlin, on a 
special assignment to teach German police 
men the American way. Kurt left us when 
we were working at a disbandment center 
near Marburg, screening PW’'s for discharge 
or arrest; he was going out on points. Victor 
would be the next to go out—on age. I, too, 
was due shortly to go out on points. 

When I was finally called off my last as 
signment, I moved to our headquarters in 
Bad Schwalbach, a famous spa near Wies- 
baden. There a thousand fellows like myself 
were assembled, waiting either to be shipped 
home or to go out on new assignments. We 
occupied all the hotels in town, and from the 
steady contact with us the townspeople cor- 
rectly guessed that many of us had come 
from the same old country. It was there, for 
the first time, that I felt ill at ease and eager 
to be one of many millions, not one of the 
few thousands who were strangers wherever 
they went. 

When I got back to the States, a girl in 
Camp Patrick Henry, Virginia, greeted me 
across a soda fountain. “Welcome home, 
Joe,” she said. ‘Been overseas a long time? 
You lost your American accent.” ' 
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can minorities. The Social Systems of 

American Ethnic Groups by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole is of unexampled im- 
portance, providing comparable data on the 
adjustments of eight immigrant nationality 
groups to life in a New England town. (In the 
order of arrival, these groups are: Irish, French- 
Canadian, Jews, Italians, Armenians, Greeks, 
Poles, Russians. ) 

The Yankee City Series is based upon five 
years of continuous study (1930-1935) of a 
seaport town in northern Massachusetts by a 
staff of thirty social anthropologists from Har- 
vard and the University of Chicago, under the 
over-all direction of Professor Warner. The 
present title, published in 1945 by the Yale 
University Press, forms the third volume. It is 
not too much to say that this survey con- 
stitutes the most intensive and comprehensive 
investigation yet made of a representative area 
of American culture. Every technique in the 
repertory of social science was exploited to ob- 


A LAST we have a basic work on Ameri- 





Tus month, “The Study Of Man,” ComMeEn- 
TARY's review of new thought and research 
in the social sciences, is given over to a full- 
length report and analysis of a unique study 
of the adaptation of ethnic groups to life in a 
New England town. Harotp OrLAnsky, 
guest conductor of this month’s column, is a 
young social anthropologist whose scientific ex- 
cursions into the American scene have well 
qualified him to make this report and analysis. 
Mr. Orlansky’s interest in the main trends 
and minutiae of life as it is lived today was 
reflected in his monograph on the Harlem 
riots of 1943 (“A Study of Mass Frustration”). 
He has been a reporter for the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin and an editor of Avukah Student 
Action, organ of the American Student Zionist 
Federation, and a contributor to a number of 
scientific and general periodicals. At present, 
Mr. Orlansky is a graduate student at Yale. 
He was born in New York City in 1921. 
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tain a complete picture of human inter-relations 
in Yankee City. To anthropology’s concern 
with first-hand observation were added docu- 
mentary material and elaborate statistical com- 
putations. A “social personality card,” contain- 
ing full information on age, education, resi- 
dential, economic and social status, family, 
clique and association membership, newspapers, 
magazines and books read, motion pictures at- 
tended, doctors visited, etc., was derived for 
each of the 17,000 inhabitants of Yankee City. 
Every house was surveyed and mapped; punch 
cards, dictaphones, photographs, and an air- 
plane assisted the investigators. 

The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups has much to offer toward an under- 
standing of the position of the Jew in contem- 
porary American society. It is especially valu- 
able because in it Jews are not isolated for 
special study (often productive of special bias), 
but treated rather as one of many groups, sub- 
jected to common inquiry; at the same time 
information on each minority is intimate and 
exact. 

It is faint praise to pronounce the Series one 
of the most monumental accomplishments of 
social research. For the science of anthropology, 
it blasts a path beyond the debris of antique 
cultures to a vital concern with modern man. 
If only the academicians would follow! 


The Yankee City Scene 


Amonc the factors that determined the choice 
of Yankee City as the site of study were: that 
it was a relatively autonomous, well-integrated, 
predominantly old-American community, with 
a long tradition, a few industries and several 
factories. However, the presence of minority 
groups also influenced the selection: “A num- 
ber of ethnic groups, we believed, should be 
a part of the life of the city studied, since they 
are typical factors in the life of the greater 
number of American communities. . . . The 
presence both of old ethnic groups like the Irish 
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and Jews and of newer ones like the Greeks and 
Italians was considered desirable.” 

Oldest and by far the largest ethnic group in 
Yankee City are the Irish, who began arriving 
in 1840 and now number 3,940 or 23% of the 
inhabitants. Youngest and smallest are the 
140 Russians, some of whom arrived as recently 
as 1920. The majority of the population— 
9,030 or 54%—remains “native.” This term 
refers to descendants of the original British 
stock that founded Yankee City in the early 
seventeenth c2ntury and to subsequent Protes- 
tant, English-speaking immigrants—“Canadians, 
English, North Irish, and Scotch, whose foreign 
birth presents no barriers to free participation 
in the Yankee society.” 

By ethnic the authors mean “any individual 
who considers himself, or is considered to be, 
a member of a group with a foreign culture 
and who participates in the activities of the 
group. Ethnics may be either of foreign or 
of native birth.” Not the least merit in this 
definition is its explicit recognition of the Jews 
as a cultural group (in the anthropological 
sense of “culture”), which replaces the unten- 
able but tenacious terminology of “race” or “re- 
ligion.” The definition also reclaims for the 
Jewish group, as considered sociologically, those 
Jews estranged by Orthodox or Zionist practices 
—the irreligious, the radical, the intellectual 
ones. This is a purely operational device, clas- 
sifying as Jews persons with a certain history, 
language and culture, and their descendants as 
long as they manifest intimate and recognizable 
relations with their ancestors or with each other 
distinguishable from the behavior of non-Jews. 

Next to the Irish and French-Canadians, 
the Jews are the oldest ethnic group in Yankee 
City. Fourteen families of Russian-Polish 
origin had appeared by 1892, and in 1913 their 
number had grown to forty-four. In 1933 
there were 397 Jews in Yankee City—2.4% 
of the town’s population; most of the 267 
adults over 20 years old were born abroad. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the Jew- 
ish social system in Yankee City, we should 
note features that may be untypical of Ameri- 
can Jewry at large. Jews are not small-town 
dwellers. More than four-fifths live in cities 
over 100,000, forming 11% of that population 
although only 4% of the total United States 
population. (See Oscar Janowsky, ed., The 
American Jew, p. 162.) The smallness of 
community is not particularly important in 
itself, but it does conduce toward a simplifica- 
tion of the community. Thus the Jews of 
Yankee City are a well-integrated group, 
whereas Jews in large metropolitan areas pre- 
sent an infinitely more heterogenous picture. 


Then, the Yankee City community is of East 


European origin, containing no representatives 
of Central European or Spanish Jewry. Also, 
the conservative temper of New England cul- 
ture, in contrast to the social climate which 
immigrant Jews found in New York or Chi- 
cago, tended to inspire a similar conservatism 
among the newcomers. As an_ illustration, 
there is only one synagogue in Yankee City, 
and that is Orthodox (although liberalizing 
tendencies will be mentioned later). Thus, 
Jews who wish to pray must conform to the 
Orthodox mold. Other evidence shows that 
the pressures of small-town culture restrict the 
range to which Jewish life normally expands. 
The authors observe that in the last decade 
one-third of the mature Jewish youth left 
Yankee City “for the greater occupational op 
portunities of the larger metropolitan centers.” 
It may be surmised that the wish for greater 
social freedom also influenced their decision. 


The Jewish Economic Pattern 


Jews form the only ethnic group in Yankee 
City that did not stem, as immigrants, from 
the rural-handicraft type of economy: 

“The Jews excepted . . . the ethnics have 
their source in a simple economic system which 
is predominantly agricultural, organized around 
the productive and self-sufficient family unit, 
and marked by only a slight specialization of 
occupations and relatively little circulation of 
labor, money, and goods. This is in sharp 
contrast to the highly geared economic system 
of Yankee City, with its narrowly specialized 
economic structures and occupations, lack of 
family self-sufficiency, complex circulation of 
values, and relatively impersonal, contractual 
types of exchange relations.” 

The Jews alone came from an urban econ- 
omy. In Russia, a third of the Jewish com- 
munity were traders, another third independent 
artisans such as tailors, and five per cent were 
engaged in professional services. The effects of 
this background, which well fitted them for 
participation in competitive American business, 
are clearly visible in Yankee City. On the 
basis of an index for “occupational status” com- 
puted by weighting occupations ranked from a 
low for unskilled labor to a high for managerial 
and professional work, “the Jews have a far 
higher occupational status index than any other 
ethnic group, and one considerably higher than 
that of the Yankee City natives themselves.” 
Indeed, when first measured in 1913, their 
index was already higher than either ethnics 
or natives have yet achieved, despite a general 
tendency on the part of the immigrant groups 
to rise occupationally in the direction of the 
professions. Were the Jewish youth who left 
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Yankee City to be considered, the index would 
be higher still. 

Exact information on the occupational dis- 
tribution of ethnic groups is not given in this 
volume. In Volume I it was noted that a 
high proportion of Jews is engaged in retail- 
store trade and a low proportion in the build- 
ing trades and in transport. This could be 
anticipated from previous knowledge of the 
occupational distribution of American Jews. (In 
Janowsky, the national Jewish distribution is 
estimated as follows: 35-40% in trade, 15-20% 
in manufacturing, and 10-12% in the profes 
sions, compared to general American averages of 
14%, 26%, and 7% respectively.) In addition, 
the Jews maintain a high mobility, which is 
in keeping with the trend exhibited by other 
ethnics to approximate the occupational dis 
tribution of the native population and to dis 
solve an original concentration in the unskilled 
and manual categories. (More recently, how 
ever, our contracting national economy has re- 
duced opportunity in managerial occupations 
and produced a retrograde movement toward 
skilled factory labor and such management-aid 
occupations as foreman, bookkeeper and sales 
man. ) 

Judged by the occupational status index, the 
Jews are economically the best adjusted of all 
Yankee City ethnic groups and “despite their 
comparative recency they also surpassed the 
Yankee in business.” But the question must 
be raised as to how significant a measure of 
economic success the Warner-Srole index is. 
The authors have ranked the occupations es 
sentially in the order of social prestige. (Actu- 
ally, four factors were considered in determin 
ing rank: range of economic control, freedom 
in applying occupational techniques, skill re- 
quired, and relative value of the product. The 
authors weight professional techniques 6 and 
management operations 4, thus ranking social 
workers, artists, and teachers above bankers and 
corporation heads.) But if degree of control 
over the economic structure be taken as the 
primary measure, professional techniques are 
grossly over-weighted and managerial functions 
must assume the highest rank. This would 
lower the Jewish index. 

Even so, there is corroborative evidence of 
the Jew’s high economic status. “Jews and 
natives had more of their workers employed 
than any other ethnic group . . . [and] unem- 
ployed Jews led all others in the shortness of 
duration of their unemployment.” Some 63% 
of the Jews own their homes, which is a greater 
percentage than in any other group or even 
among the natives themselves. (But the pro- 
portion of home-owners is also related to the 
size of the town. For example, a recent sur- 


vey of Worcester, Mass., by Samuel Mopsik 
showed 26% of the Jewish families owned 
their homes in this city of 190,000.) The resi- 
dential status (measured by segmenting the 
city into six zones weighted according to status 
value, and multiplying each value by the num- 
ber of ethnic households in the zone) of the 
Jews is equal to that of the natives and higher 
than that of all other ethnics except the Irish; 
and Jews led all groups, including natives, in 
the median value of real estate owned. 

On the other hand, the crucial test of power 
is omitted from this appraisal. And the point 
has often been made that the position of Jews 
in the national economy is weak because of the 
very reasons cited here as mark of high rank— 
concentration in the professions and trade to 
the neglect of heavy industry and agriculture. 
Actually, we are dealing with two separate 
equations. Warner and Srole have measured 
the Jew’s economic rank impartially on the 
basis of accepted social values. The other equa- 
tion, a partisan one, emphasizes the Jew’s lack 
of integration in the industrial structure, and 
rates the worker's raw power above the nomi- 
nal authority of supervisors. Both equations 
balance. Each describes accurately one aspect 
of reality. 


Family Pattern 


Berore migrating to America, all the ethnic 
groups of Yankee City possessed a family pat- 
tern of the patriarchal type in which the wife 
was subordinated to the husband and the chil- 
dren to the father. America has disrupted this 
pattern, increasing the wife’s independence and 
making the children carriers of the new culture 
—a role that has brought them into open con- 
flict with their parents. Among Jews these 
developments manifested themselves in their 
most éxtreme form. In the agrarian social pat- 
tern from which most of the other immigrants 
stem, the husband’s authority was strengthened 
by rigid economic control, since the family 
worked as a self-sufficient unit upon the father’s 
land. Coming from a non-agrarian economy, 
the Jewish wife and children were the first 
to free themselves from paternal restraints 
(their subordination was probably never as 
great as that of wife and children in other 
ethnic groups). 

Two generations of Jewish parents are dis- 
tinguished by Warner and Srole: those who 
migrated to this country as adults, and those 
who, coming before the age of 18, were more 
susceptible to cultural change. Among the 
adult generation: 

“. . . there is still a marked subordination 
of the wife to the husband, but it is not as 
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strong as . . . in the traditional Jewish family 
structure. Her husband does not dole out 
money to her. Instead, she is generally given 
a weekly allowance for the immediate and 
small necessities of the household. Either the 
husband alone or husband and wife together 
shop for home furnishings and clothing involv- 
ing larger outlays.” 

The relative freedom that these wives have 
already achieved in this generation is seen by 
their organization into a Jewish Ladies’ Aid 
Society, “probably the most important associ- 
ational structure of the Jewish community,” 
which fills charity functions that had been car 
ried on in Russia by male organizations. 

In the younger generation, the husband-wife 
relationship has become identical with that ot 
the typical American middle-class family: 

“In these Jewish families, the allowance 
system .. . is generally extended to include the 
prerogative of making all purchases, even to 
home furnishings. The husbands usually reserve 
the right to purchase only his own clothes, the 
family car, and real property. In the buying 
of the car the wife is usually consulted .. . 
[Her] conspicuous advance in the family struc- 
ture emphasizes the fact that . . . there has 
occurred a revolutionary change in the tradi- 
tional personality of the Jewish wife. . . . [She] 
is no longer subordinate to and identified with 
the personality of the husband but has acquired 
a distinct personality in her own right.” 

Increased independence and initiative on the 
part of the Jewish wife provoke no undue 
friction with the husband, who shares in equal 
measure the changes induced by American cul- 
ture. It is between children and parents that 
special stress develops. Born in a new country, 
speaking a different language and educated in 
strange schools, the child is leagued against his 
elders’ ways. (“The antagonisms between par- 
ent and child by reason of their different per- 
sonality orientation, dramatized in extreme form 
among the Jews, are almost absent among the 
Irish, because here the sub-adult children have 
native-born parents whose personalities are al- 
most completely oriented to the American so- 
cial system.”) This rebellion, peculiar to the 
immigrant situation, is felt most strongly by 
the Jewish father who, having already relin- 
quished important functions to his wife, is 
now faced with desertion by the children. One 
by one, the new culture has stripped him of the 
weapons that formerly upheld his power—re- 
spect, knowledge of proper conduct, economic 
and social eminence. As the child assumes the 


lead in introducing new behavior into the fam- 
ily, the father’s prestige wanes. Symptomatic of 
the ensuing estrangement are the family conver- 
sations in which the parent usually talks in Yid- 
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dish and the child responds to him in English. 

The paternal image of an embittered, lonely 
old man is common to a whole generation « 
Jews and the despair which he expresses will 
be familiar to many readers. As one Yankee 
City Jewish father says, “Children are not 
worth while. What do you get out of them? 
Once you used to get respect and honor at 
least. Here they throw you away. You be 
come a back number.” 

The child of foreign-born parents is pr 
dominantly American in allegiance; personality 
conflict is provoked by the opposition of natiy 
and ethnic standards. The authors observ 
that this conflict is customarily resolved by onc 
of three methods: (1) violation of the stand 
ards of both ethnic and American societies vi 
delinquent, esoteric, or radical behavior; (2 
complete rejection of the ethnic community and 
the embracing of ultra-American conduct; (3 
reconciliation of both ethnic and American ele 
ments. It should be noted that there is always 
a change—the child never totally accepts his 
ethnic inheritance. 


Religious Change and Adaptation 


IN 1932, only 15 Jews attended the synagoguc 
daily. These were all men between sixty and 
seventy who had migrated to America as adults, 
and they included all males of this category in 
the Jewish community. All “are almost un 
bendingly Orthodox and observe the Law to the 
letter. With few exceptions they remain 
bearded. On the Sabbath they refrain ab 
stemiously from any tabooed activity. . . .” 

The younger group of adult immigrants at 
tended the synagogue less frequently, seldom 
for daily services and only occasionally on the 
Sabbath. “All attend to business on Saturday, 
write, drive, handle money . . . in the obser 
vance of the dietary laws this group remains 
conformist.” 

The generation of Jews who entered Yankee 
City as children below the age of 18 has broken 
still further with Jewish tradition. “No mem 
ber makes an appearance at the synagogue 
except on the high holidays. . . . It is this 
generation which first exhibits a critical at 
titude toward the sacred prescriptions . . . [and] 
which has broken with the dietary laws.” This 
generation finds itself in an ambiguous position 
which its members meet by the assertion to 
Orthodox Jewish neighbors that they do main- 
tain kosher homes. 

Finally, American-born Jews have severed 
almost all relations with the religious system. 
On Yom Kippur “these young Jews will stay 
home from school or work, by the constraint of 
their parents, but in many cases do not go to 
































the synagogue. Those that do stand on the 
walk chatting with their friends and displaying 
their new holiday attire.” 

There is, then, an unmistakable, rapid trend 
in the Jewish community toward alienation 
from the synagogue and traditional religious 
precepts. Such alienation from the church 
structure is manifested by none of the other 
seven ethnic groups in Yankee City, which 
belong either to the Roman Catholic or the 
Eastern Catholic Churches. (These churches 
have, however, exhibited modification under 
the influence of the American social system.) 
The authors attribute the pronounced irreligious 
trend among Jews to three factors: (1) eco- 
nomic—American business being organized on 
the Christian week, observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath and holidays would lead to financial 
loss; (2) social—mobility or simple acceptance 
in American society depends upon conform- 
ance with dominant ways of behavior; (3) 
religious—the unitary design of the Judaistic 
system makes the entire structure threatened 
by collapse upon the violation of one prescript; 
also, Judaism has been exposed to the same 
wave of skepticism that has engulfed other re 
ligions of the West. 


The New Synagogue 


Tuts was the situation in Yankee City in the 
summer of 1932; participation in synagogue ac 
tivities was apathetic—“hardly 15% of the men 
joined the congregation in the . . . Sabbath 
services, and the other 85% made few, if any, 
appearances at the synagogue, except at . 
Yom Kippur and Rosh Hashana.” 

But at this point a crisis arose. Three of 
the elders died, reducing the congregation close 
to the minimum of ten required for a minyan 
and confronting it with extinction. The reac 
tion was sudden and amazing. The entire Jew- 
ish community, previously so lethargic, united 
to contribute $10,000—over $100 per family, in 
a bad depression year—toward the purchase of 
a new synagogue building. There, attendance 
rose to 125 at Sabbath services and 500 on Yom 
Kippur. 

Thus, having been the most irreligious of 
Yankee City ethnic groups, the Jews now sur- 
passed all others in the proportion of members 
belonging to the church. 

What happened is well explained by the 
authors. Because of the wider functions of th 
synagogue as an integrating force in Jewish so 
ciety, the whole community was exposed to 
disintegration upon its collapse. The old syna 
gogue had been located in a poor section of 
town from which most Jews had moved in the 
course of their adjustment to Yankee City. This 
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movement was both physical and cultural, and 
to revivify the synagogue a new structure was 
needed, closer to the modern community. The 
new building, in a middle-class neighborhood, 
symbolized this change, as did a revised seating 
arrangement which allowed wives to sit with 
their husbands, replacing the Orthodox pattern 
of segregation by sex. 

In the emergency created by the deaths in 
the oldest generation, all fifty-five men in the 
younger generation of foreign-born immigrants 
joined the congregation overnight and assumed 
active leadership in the community. Out of 
consideration for the surviving elders the syna- 
gogue remained Orthodox, but a liberalized 
ritual is in prospect for the future. 

That the action was connected with the per- 
petuation of the Jewish community was ex 
plicitly acknowledged by the new leaders, who 
made special efforts to win over their children, 
the American-born generation, to the syna- 
gogue: “We are only working for the shul be- 
cause of the young people, in order to bring 
them in somehow, by giving them a nice place 
where they can dance and play.” 

Yankee City Jews found an immediate solu- 
tion to their problem, but the crisis promises to 
be repeated in another generation. The dis- 
couraged judgment of an elder Jew voices this 
predicament, which ultimately challenges the 
survival of all Jewish institutions in America: 
“The new shul will bring in the young people 
—yes, to dance, to play cards. Put in a swim 
ming pool and maybe they'll come. What good 
is it if they don’t believe? In Europe when 
I was a boy, the shul, davening, and the Sab- 
bath was a holy thing. Here the boys laugh 
at it. It doesn’t mean anything to them. If 
they don’t believe, they won’t come to the 
shul.” 

Isolated in a conservative Christian world, 
Yankee City Jews rallied around the synagogue 
as the focal point of the community. “A Jew 
who is an honest Jew and takes an interest in 
his synagogue is really liked better by the Gen- 
tiles,” an upper middle-class Jew declared. Of 
course this is true, because the radicalism asso- 
ciated with religious skepticism undermines the 
American social system as well as the Jewish. 
But the Gentile likes a Christian still better 
than a Jew, and the pressure for social con- 
formity continues unchecked. 

The conclusion is inescapable that there is 
little hope for the future of the Orthodox syna- 
gogue in America. In metropolitan areas, with 
their more varied alternatives, national, politi- 
cal, social or welfare institutions may form 
the focus of Jewish interest. Even in Yankee 
City, one Jewish family did not contribute to 
the synagogue fund—“the one considered in- 
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tellectual.” The second generation remains ir- 
religious despite its fathers’ efforts. The fathers 
themselves, as we have seen, have broken many 
religious commandments. What good are the 
efforts if neither fathers nor sons believe? 


Social Class — High 


Or att the prizes offered by the New World 
to its immigrant hosts, that of status looms the 
largest. For status means more than mere 
recognition; to man as a social animal it is ulti- 
mately the measure of life itself, and freedom 
to enjoy that life. 

Excluding Palestine and Soviet Russia, Jews 
probably enjoy higher social status in this coun 
try than in any other with a major Jewish popu- 
lation. But, though comparisons lend _per- 
spective to the judgment, our specific purpose 
is to estimate the Jew’s status in Yankee City. 

A general estimate can be made by any child. 
Warner and Srole provide statistical indices, 
which have the advantage of being free from 
emotional coloring. To appreciate the signi- 
ficance of these measuring devices, it is neces- 
sary to understand how they were ¢ erived. 

Two indices of ethnic achievement have al- 
ready been explained—the occupational status 
index and the residential status index. Of the 
two, the latter corresponds more closely to social 
status. But the closest approximation to the 
notion of social status made by the authors is 
social class, with which, in fact, they often 
equate it; we ourselves will distinguish the two 
terms later. 

By social class (henceforth referred to «im- 
ply as “class”), Warner means “. . . two or 
more orders of people who are believed to be, 
and are accordingly ranked by the members 
of the community, in socially superior and in- 
ferior positions. . . . A class society distributes 
rights and privileges, duties and obligations, 
unequally among its inferior and superior 
grades. . . . The social system of Yankee City, 
we found, was dominated by a class order.” 
Class was found to be compounded of many 
factors—occupation, income, wealth, residence, 
education—but none of these alone sufficed to 
determine it; some bankers and wealthy per- 
sons, for example, were in the middle and not 
upper class. Perhaps the most important deter- 
minant was family background and concomitant 
social behavior. All these factors were un- 
consciously evaluated by informants in declar- 
ing the social rank of a person. (The term 
“class” was seldom used by informants. In- 
stead, the rank of persons was described by 
phrases such as “they belong to our club,” “he 
is a Riverbrooker,” or “they are the lowest 
people.”) Eventually, after the most thorough 


investigation, the researchers identified the so 
cial class of nearly every individual in Yankee 
City. 

Six classes emerged—upper, middle, and low 
er, each with an upper and lower section. ‘The 
authors write as if these divisions existed em 
pirically and explain transitional cases solely 
as instances of mobility. It would be more 
accurate to describe Yankee City in terms of a 
continuum of social positions, and the classes as 
convenient categories for summarizing the data. 
At any rate, the following distribution was ob 
served for the native, ethnic (including Jews), 
and Jewish populations in 1933: 


Social Class Native Ethnic Jewish 
upper-upper 2.7 0.0 0.¢ 
lower-upper . 2.8 0.2 0.0 
upper-middle . 15.9 3.5 3.0 
lower-middle . 35.3 20.4 41.8 
upper-lower.. 23.1 44-3 47.6 
lower-lower .. 20.2 31.6 7.6 

Total ..... 100% 100% 100% 


Jews, like natives, are concentrated in the 
upper-lower and lower-middle classes, but in 
larger percentages, and few Jews have risen 
further; no Jew has entered the upper class. 
(The absence of upper-class Jews in Yankee 
City, attributable to their relatively recent im 
migration, is another respect in which the 
community is unrepresentative of American 
Jewry at large.) However, Jews are lightly 
represented in the lowest class, and when the 
class positions within each ethnic group are 
averaged the Jews emerge with the highest in 
dex, one only slightly below that of the nativ: 
Yankees. 

The Jewish class index in 1933 lies be 
tween the lower-middle and upper-lower classes 
By contrast, the indices of all other ethnic 
groups except the Irish lie in the upper-lower 
class or lower. The Irish, as mentioned be 
fore, are the oldest and largest ethnic group 
in Yankee City, and some of their families have 
already recorded three generations of American 
born children. A few of these fourth-genera- 
tion Irish have won their way into the lower 
upper class. 

It must be remembered that each group en 
tered Yankee City at the bottom of the class 
order, and the history of its stay has been one 
of gradual ascension in that order until, theo- 
retically, it will approximate the distribution of 
native Yankees. The degree of approximation 
depends primarily upon length of residence, 
secondarily upon cultural similarity to the na 
tive society and particular circumstances such 
as intention to remain and size of the ethnic 
group. A small group from~an urban culture, 
the Jews manifest a high class mobility, as is 
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clearly seen by comparing the class distribu- 
tion of foreign-born Jews with that of their 
American-born children. 

The class index of American-born Jews is 
phenomenally high, exceeding that of the na- 
tives and of all other ethnic groups except the 
fourth-generation Irish. Three and one-half 
per cent of the foreign-born Jews are in the 
upper-middle class, compared to 5.1% of 
American-born Jews; 33.2% of the former are 
in the lower-middle class, and 55.4% of the 
latter; in the upper-lower class are to be found 
52.3% of the foreign-born Jews, and 39.5% 
of the American-born. No American-born 
Jews are in the lower-lower class, while 10.7% 
of the foreign-born are ranked there. (There 
are some inconsistencies between these figures 
and those given in the table reproduced above, 
but the rise of the second generation is clearly 
demonstrated. ) 

This rise in social class carries a great portent 
for the nature of Jewish life in America. For, 
to repeat, class means far more than mere 
wealth; basically, it implies a vast complex 
of social characteristics—manners, morals, cloth- 
ing, gestures, language, ideas, religion. When 
equal cultures merge, the resultant culture will 
reflect traits of each parent. But when a strong 
culture absorbs a weaker one, few traces of 
the latter survive. This is the over-all scheme 
of ethnic assimilation in Yankee City, as War- 
ner and Srole demonstrate, and it is one of 
their more important conclusions that: 

“The American social system is not, strictly 
speaking, a ‘melting pot’ which fuses its di- 
verse ethnic elements into a new amalgam, as 
was once popularly believed, but is rather a 
system which performs the transmutation of 
diverse elements into elements almost homo- 
geneous with its own. . . . The ethnic groups 
in Yankee City are within a social system that 
demands conformity in all its sectors, and se- 
cures it both by its positive prizes . . . and by its 
negative constraints on the deviant from it.” 

The authors assert that conformity to native 
standards automatically involves a rise in social 
class. This is questionable. It seems to in- 
volve only a rise in social status, while class 
may remain unchanged. Still, it is true that 
the younger ethnic generation attempts to copy 
the behavior of a higher class than that of 
its parents, and Jewish families, especially, en- 
courage this attempt by the importance they 
ascribe to education. The result is the in- 
evitably closer approximation by American-born 
Jews to the beliefs and conventions of the gen- 
eral society. Indeed, Warner and Srole definitely 
state that all aspects of traditional Jewish social 
life are being replaced by American elements, 
with the exception of religion. “The Jews are 
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not dropping their religious behaviors, relations, 
and representations under the influence of the 
American religious system. There are no in- 
dications that they are becoming Christian. 
Even the . . . [second] generation can only 
be said to be irreligious.” 

The consequences of the continuance of 
such a trend would apparently be the disso- 
lution of Jewish society in America and its 
absorption by the host culture. Indeed, this 
is just what the authors predict in a theory we 
will discuss at the close of this article. First 
we must distinguish the concept of social status 
from that of social class. 


Social Status — Low 


SraTus, as we understand it, is a term which 
incorporates two dimensions: class rank (a 
necessary but insufficient determinant of 
status) and prestige position within the class. 
For example, Negroes, Jews, and natives may 
be members of the lower-middle class, but each 
has a different prestige position within that 
class. The special prestige distinction accrues 
from possession or lack of possession of signal 
traits which usually transcend the particular 
group and permeate the dominant culture. In 
American society, some of these traits are race, 
religion, cultural distinctions, age, sex, beauty, 
potency, etc. They are all the characteristics 
of the mythical prototype of the American cul- 
ture-hero who may be crudely characterized 
as: young, male, adult, native, white, Protestant, 
handsome, blond, potent, athletic, etc. (The 
culture hero is the hero of the dominant cul- 
ture, of the upper-class-manufactured or -ori- 
ented mythology accepted by the masses; other 
heroes may be created by anti-status-quo 
forces within the culture, as Tyl Ulenspiegl 
was created by the Flemish peasants, or Sam- 
son by the Jews. In this country, the Negro’s 
John Henry is an example. The subject tempts 
a lengthy digression, but we will desist with 
the aside that the sole Jewish hero in America 
seems to be the intellectual or artist suffering 
pain or death for humanity before his final 
recognition by society, an obvious reflection 
of the Jew’s hopes and helplessness as a minor- 
ity person.) 

Accordingly, when class differences are ig- 
nored, the status of the Jew in society at large 
becomes directly proportional to the degree 
of his resemblance to the ideal image. Can- 
celling out elements common to all ethnics, the 
crucial characteristics determining the Jew’s 
status appear to be religion, cultural back- 
ground, and certain particles of race like skin 
color and hair texture. Of these, religion is 
historically the most distinctive feature, pos- 
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sessed jointly by Spanish, Central and East 
European Jews. While there are common ele 
ments inherent in the sociological definition of 
Jew, and the mythical American image of the 
Jew (based principally upon the mystique of 
race and religion) evokes the same low status 
for all Jews, the status of particular Jews may 
vary somewhat. 

The practical significance of status is its 
function as a ticket of admission or a bar to 
the economic, social, and sexual prerogatives of 
the ruling society; in all these spheres, per- 
sons of low status must adopt inferior or 
submissive responses in relations with those 
of high status, or risk harmful consequences. 
The alternative of withdrawal and confinement 
to relations with those of one’s own low 
status is in itself either punishment or re 
nunciation, since the choicest prerogatives al- 
ways lie with the superior status. 

The weakest feature of The Social Systems 
of American Ethnic Groups is the failure to dis- 
cuss these qualitative aspects of ethnic life— 
i. e., the rewards that are refused and the 
punishments that are imposed by natives of 
Yankee City for divergence from approved 
standards of behavior and appearance. The 
authors’ brief consideration of the subject comes 
under the head of “resistance to mobility’—a 
crass class analysis of social distance and of the 
attempt to restrict ethnic residence to inferior 
neighborhoods. But in the last chapter, they 
expound a saving theory of “subordinate” 
groups in American society that enables one 
to rank the Jew’s social status. (The authors 
speak of subordination rather than status, but 
the terms can be roughly transposed, degree 
of subordination being directly proportional 
to lowness of status.) 

According to this theory, a group may be 
subordinated for either racial or cultural di- 
vergence, but racial variation is more important, 
being permanent and strongly condemned by 
Yankee standards. A hierarchy of race valua- 
tion is ‘1ereby constructed, ranging from high- 
status “Light Caucasoid” to low-status “Ne- 
groid.” Intermediary forms, in order of 
status, are “Dark Caucasoid,” “Caucasoid Mix- 
tures,” and “Mongoloid.” Within each racial 
type, status is determined by the degree of cul- 
tural conformity; this degree is briefly evaluated 
by the criteria of religion and language, the 
former being judged of greater weight in 
American society. Elaborating this scheme, the 
different cultural types within each racial type 
are ranked in the following hierarchy: 

1. English-speaking Protestants. 

2. Protestants who do not speak English. 

3. English-speaking non-Protestant Chris- 

tians. 


4. Non- Protestant Christians who do not 
speak English. 

5. English-speaking non-Christians. 

6. Non-Christians who do not speak English 

Jews fall into categories 5 and 6 within the 
“Caucasoid” and “Dark Caucasoid” racial 
types. The English Jew is the highest-status 
Jew, followed by fair-skinned European Jews. 
These Jews are ranked by the authors above 
“Dark Caucasoid” non-Protestant Christians 
such as Italians and Greeks, but below all 
other Christians. Dark-skinned Jews of Eu 
rope and the Near East are ranked at the bot 
tom of the ethnic status scale, but above Fili 
pinos, Orientals and Negroes. Evaluating sub 
ordination as either “very slight” (Ce. g., the 
Scotch), “slight” (Irish), “moderate” (Portu 
guese), “great” (Mexican) or “very great” 
(Negro), the subordination of fair-skinned 
Jews is classified as “moderate,” and of dark 
skinned Jews as “moderate to great.” (“The cri- 
teria for rating a particular group's degree of 
subordination are (1) freedom of residential 
choice, (2) freedom to marry out of one’s own 
group, (3) amount of occupational restriction, 
(4) strength of attitudes in the host society 
which prevent social participation in such in 
stitutions as associations and cliques, and (5 
the amount of vertical mobility permitted in 
the host society for members of the ethnic or 
racial group.” ) 


The Future of American Jewry 


Consonant with the “subordination” scale of 
minorities, Warner and Srole present comple 
mentary scales of the strength of each minority’s 
sub-system and the time required for its com- 
plete assimilation into the greater American 
society. 

The criteria for the strength of the cultural or 
racial sub-system are (1) the power of the 
‘church’ over its members and degree of di 
vergence of the ‘church’ from the Protestant 
norms; (2) the presence of separate schools 
and the amount of control they exercise; (3) 
and (4) the political as well as the economic 
unity of the group; and (5) the number and 
power of ethnic or racial associations. 
Criteria for a time-table of assimilation are (1) 
the time taken for an entire group to disappear, 
(2) the proportionate number of people who 
drop out of a group in each generation, and 
(3) the amount and kind of participation per- 
mitted members of the group by the host so 
ciety.” 

The authors predict that all Caucasoid groups 
will ultimately be absorbed into the native cul 
ture, but that Oriental and Negro groups “will 
not be totally assimilated until the present 
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American social order changes gradually or by 
revolution.” Most English, German, and other 
light-skinned Jews, they estimate, should dis- 
appear within five or six generations after im- 
migration, and the remainder subsequently. 
Dark-skinned Jews are considered the most re- 
sistant of all assimilable groups, the period re- 
quired for their total absorption being “a very 
long time in the future which is not yet dis- 
cernible.” 

As each group progresses toward essimilation 
by the American class system, so its own in- 
stitutions weaken and communal unity gives 
way to disputes between upper and lower 
classes. This conflict is already prominent 
among the Irish in Yankee City: “. . . the 
growing identification with class level and the 
usual manifestations of extreme class distance 
have served to break up the Irish group’s in- 
ner cohesion. The result is seen in the sharp 
antagonisms which exist between the Irish of 
the two lowest classes and of the two 
higher classes. . . . In other words, between 
the Irish and the natives of the two lowest 
classes, there is a class solidarity greater than 
the group solidarity between the Irish of the 
lowest and highest classes or between the na- 
tives of the lowest and highest classes.” 

There is no doubt that complete assimilation 
is possible for individual Jews whose families 
have been long resident in the United States. 


Thus, a few German Jews settled in Yankee 


City early in its history. “The descendants of 
these scattered families were assimilated into 
the native group and today are regarded as 
natives by the community. Their ethnic past 
has been effectively forgotten and the indi- 
viduals themselves are not behaviorally dis- 
tinguishable from the Yankee group.” Still, 
variation in family background and social cir- 
cumstances leave a visible residue of Jews from 
even the earlier generations of immigrants to 
America, and vaster numbers among the des- 
cendants of recent immigrants. It is to these 
that the synagogue and other Jewish institu- 
tions look for their perpetuation. The residue 
will probably subsist longer in areas with a 
large Jewish population, which afford greater 
opportunity for cultural autonomy, and les 
sened contact with Christians. 

The crucial information on the extent of 
intermarriage among ethnic groups is not fur- 
nished in this volume. With the majority of 


Jews in the first or second generation, it is 
obvious that the American Jewish group is a 
long way from disappearing. But the institutions 
of foreign-born Jews are patently declining. 
The future clearly lies with the revising of 
old institutions and the creation of new ones to 
meet the needs of American-born Jews. This, 
and not the hopeless attempt to interest the 
young generation in ancient ways, is the path 
by which the crisis of Jewish institutions will 
find its solution. 

Finally, though Warner and Srole are cir- 
cumspect about predicting the dissolution of the 
Jewish group in American society as now con- 
stituted, this eventuality seems unlikely in view 
of broader trends in the culture. The con- 
striction of the national economy coincides with 
deprivations which the lower classes must en- 
dure. 

In this social situation, anti-Semitism, offering 
a scapegoat, constitutes both a permanent satis- 
faction to frustrated social elements and a 
powerful force toward the continued existence 
of the Jewish group. For Cefense is the in- 
evitable response to attack and so, paradoxically, 
the Jewish community is strengthened by the 
very enemies who seek its destruction. 

Louis Wirth has described how the medieval 
restrictions imposed upon Jews were gradually 
accepted by them as a code of conduct, until 
the ghetto came to symbolize both the enforced 
isolation and the voluntary separation of the 
Jewish community from the Christian world. 
When the ghetto walls collapsed, Jews strove 
to continue the old proscriptions on behavior; 
the “ghettoes” established by immigrants in 
American cities represent, in part, such an effort. 
In a similar if subtler manner, the restrictions 
imposed upon American Jews by the native 
society have helped to preserve the Jews’ social 
and cultural integrity. Even the radical, atheist 
Jew feels most at ease among his own people, 
and the relentless pressure of discrimination has 
driven many a potential apostate back into the 
fold. 

There is no indication that this pressure will 
decrease in the future. On the contrary, it 
appears to be increasing, as class lines stratify, 
governmental controls multiply, and unem- 
ployment advances apace. Social democracy 
will not precede economic democracy. The les- 
son of “assimilated” German Jewry will long 
linger in our minds. 
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Reply to Dr. Kaplan 





To THe Epriux oF COMMENTARY: 

Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan’s “The Truth 
About Reconstructionism” in the December 
issue fails to meet the difficulties of the Recon- 
structionist position to which I pointed in my 
November article. He does not even face these 
difficulties. 

In “A Civilization Within a Civilization?” 
I maintained that: (1) there is not now, ex- 
cept in Palestine, anything which corresponds 
to the conception of a Jewish civilization; 
(2) there is no prospect for the rise and growth 
of a Jewish civilization on the American soil; 
and that (3) the creation of a Jewish civiliza- 
tion, assuming that a venture of this kind has 
possibilities of successful fruition, would entail 
undesirable consequences in the light of which 
all possible gains pale into insignificance. 
Nothing Dr. Kaplan has said persuades me 
that I was in error. 

I raised the question whether a Jewish 
civilization can be created in America. Dr. 
Kaplan implies that in raising this question I 
failed to understand the Reconstructionist po- 
sition and adds, “Reconstructionism does not 
have to give to Judaism the character of a 
civilization. Judaism has always had that char- 
acter.” Of course, I knew all along that Recon- 
structionists don’t raise the question of the 
possibility of a Jewish civilization—the question 
was mine and not the Reconstructionists’. I 
also knew that Reconstructionists say that Ju- 
daism is a civilization. What I didn’t know, 
and still don’t know, despite Dr. Kaplan’s 
article, is what is meant by this assertion. 

Depending on the interpretation, this asser- 
tion is either unimportant or untrue. If all Dr. 
Kaplan means is that the term “Judaism” can 
be properly applied only to a Jewish civilization, 
his assertion is unimportant. It would then 
belong in a class with assertions such as: Hell- 
enism is a civilization; Julius Caesar is a Roman 
general. If, on the other hand, Dr. Kaplan 
means that what is left of the historic Jewish 
way of life still has the character of a civiliza- 
tion, the assertion is untrue. To establish the 
untruth of this assertion, I need not go any 


further than Dr. Kaplan’s seeming agreement 
with me that “vitality of function, variety of 
content, and integrity and distinctiveness of 
pattern” are essential characteristics of a civili 
zation and that Judaism “has lost” (Dr. Kap 
lan’s words) these characteristics. A way of life 
that is not lived is a contradiction in terms. 

The significant issue, then, is not whether 
Jewish civilization can be “reconstructed” but 
whether it can be deliberately constructed anew. 
What the Reconstructionists are attempting to 
accomplish is to create a civilization by invok- 
ing the name of something that once existed or 
at best by drafting a blueprint. Again I quote 
Dr. Kaplan who asserts in his Judaism as a 
Civilization, “A civilization is not a deliberate 
creation. It is as spontaneous as any living 
organism. . . . Civilization arises not out of 
planned cooperation, but out of centuries of in- 
evitable living, working, and striving together.” 

Dr. Kaplan recommends a_ reconstructed 
Jewish civilization as a remedy for what ails 
individual Jews. His diagnosis is faulty and 
his therapy is likely to aggravate rather than 
alleviate the actual ailment. He views the 
problem of Jewish adjustment to conditions of 
life everywhere, America included, as _pri- 
marily a psychological rather than a socio 
economic problem. He is concerned more with 
the psychological effects of the restrictions im 
posed on the personal growth of Jews, and on 
their usefulness to society, than with the restric- 
tions themselves, his objectives are the isolated 
securities of a Jewish civilization and a Jewish 
community rather than the broad securities of 
an inclusive democratic civilization and com- 
munity. The therapy Dr. Kaplan recommends 
can be best described as sublimation, psycho- 
logical compensation, or more bluntly as “sweet 
lemoning.” 

Dr. Kaplan takes me to task for asserting that 
to Reconstructionists “civilization means the 
sum total of national civilizations, not some- 
thing shared by humanity.” This assertion is 
based on his own statement in Judaism as a 
Civilization: “If we contemplate that accumu- 
lation [civilization] . . . we realize that it does 
not function as a whole but in blocks . . . a 
civilization is a complete and self-contained 














entity. Civilization is an abstract noun. The 
actuality is civilizations. . . .” If Dr. Kaplan 
has changed his mind, I am glad to agree with 
him that there are civilizations and there is a 
human civilization. There remains, however, 
a profound difference between our respective 
positions. Dr. Kaplan’s philosophy is committed 
to the creation anew of a past national civili- 
zation. I am against the creation of new 
“complete and self-contained” civilizational en- 
tities, for the reduction of differences between 
existing national civilizations, and for the en- 
couragement of the trend toward a worldwide 
civilization. 

The conception of a Jewish religious civiliza- 

tion opens up wide if uninviting vistas for 
America. I am assuming that Dr. Kaplan would 
. not restrict the right to create a religious civili- 
‘zation to Jews alone. What would religious 
civilizations be like? It is likely that they would 
be more obscurantist, sectarian, and authori- 
tarian than rational, humanist, and democratic, 
as Dr. Kaplan desires them to be. The only 
examples of full-blown Catholic civilizations 
are afforded by Franco’s Spain and Salazar’s 
Integralist Portugal. For what a Lutheran 
civilization might be, consult the objectives of 
the Christian People’s party of Norway as re- 
ported in the New York Times of November 
18, 1945. The Herem imposed on Dr. Kap- 
lan and on his Sabbath prayer book gives a 
foretaste of what a Jewish religious civilization 
might be. 

Once the principle of religious civilizations 
is adopted, how many are we likely to have? 
No precise answer can be given, but consider 
in this connection the numerous religions, de- 
nominations, cults and sects which thrive in 
America. Though the mathematical possibility 
that all these religious civilizations would be 
informed by the spirit of love for one another 
is not ruled out, the far greater likelihood is 
that the state of affairs would be: intense 
hatred of all for one and one for all, pro ma- 
jorem Dei gloriam. On the status of Jews within 
such a situation, I, for one, do not even care 
to speculate. 

Contingent upon the desire of the editor of 
Commentary, I shall, in all likelihood, at- 
tempt to explore further the implications of 
cultural pluralism for America and to suggest 
a positive program of Jewish living within the 
framework of a unitary American civilization. 

In the meantime, may I state that there is no 
warrant for Dr. Kaplan’s speculation that what 
I envisage “is really a variant of Reconstruc- 
tionism.” 

Morpecar GrossMAN 
Washington, D. C. 
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Religious Thought Needed 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

As a charter subscriber to the Contemporary 
Jewish Record and one of the 2,267 people 
who answered your questionnaire I want to 
express my congratulations to you on your 
first issue. I think it is a splendid piece of 
work. Several of the articles are priceless; I 
want to commend you especially on the un- 
usually stimulating essay by Franz Rosenz- 
weig. . . . I myself have subscribed to Com- 
MENTARY also for my son at Harvard and for 
the director of our religious school... . 

Perhaps you will permit me to make two 
suggestions for subjects to be dealt with in 
future issues. 

In his criticism of Mary Ellen Chase’s The 
Bible and The Common Reader, Theodor H. 
Gaster writes: “The statement, for example, 
that ‘the Hebrews belong racially to that larger 
group of ancient peoples known as Semites’ is 
quite unsatisfactory. We now know .. . that 
the name Hebrew was appellative rather than 
ethnic, and covered persons of the most varied 
stock, so that not all Hebrews were of a piece 

. . we also know that there is no such thing 
as a Semite or a Semitic race... .” If Miss 
Chase was unacquainted with the facts hinted 
at by Mr. Gaster, this writer too, and presum- 
ably many other people, may be forgiven for 
being rather unclear about the origin of the 
Jews and the nature of the term “Semitic.” 
It, therefore, seems that this would be a most 
interesting subject to be fully treated in Com- 
MENTARY. 

The other theme I have in mind is a whole 
group of problems, which although of the 
utmost importance are totally neglected in the 
literature with which the modern Jewish 
reader comes in contact, namely the Jewish 
religion qua religion. May I first call your 
attention to the remarks, “The Jewish Re- 
ligion,” on page 8 of the Jewish Education 
Committee booklet A Layman’s Guide to 
Jewish Reading? I would go much further 
than Mr. Lieberman and instead of saying that 
“there are large numbers of Jews who have 
no religious ties but who are eager to learn 
about the Jewish religion,” I think of all mod- 
ern Jews, and in fact primarily of those with 
ties, “who are eager to learn about the Jewish 
religion.” 

Is it not an amazing and frightening spec- 
tacle that, to judge by its literary production, 
Judaism seems dead as a religious force in 
America? . . . We teach our children ancient 

Jewish history and about Biblical and _post- 
Biblical life; we teach some religious and ethi- 
cal conceptions in the upper grades. But 
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when the youngster becomes an adolescent, 
and later when he begins to think as a grown- 
up, he is lost. God and modern science, how 
does that harmonize? Freud and the Ten 
Commandments? Ethical choice in a soulless 
world of instincts and chemo-electric physi- 
ology? 

Jewish thinking has perhaps some answers 
to these riddles, but our literature does not 
divulge them. May this not be one of the 
reasons why our young writers (see the sym- 
posium some time ago in the Contemporary 
Jewish Record) are turning away from a body 
of tradition which served our people in the 
past but which is mute for us, perhaps even 
contrary to experimentally established facts? 

There are several escapes from this dilemma. 
Neo-Orthodoxy is one of them. Recdénstruc- 
tionism is such a solution. It seems very en- 
ticing at the moment, at a time of conservative 
religious renaissance. But it faces backward 
and cannot last. While it lasts it cannot sat- 
isfy and help modern youth or modern men 
and women. Generally, how long this new 
wave will last and how deeply it will enrich 
Jewish religion one cannot yet see; except for 
Reconstructionism it has been so far un- 
fruitful. 

One fact is clear: the Temple cannot live 
merely as a social center for “heathen human- 
ists” or “Yom Kippur Jews” (Franz Rosenz- 
weig); as the home for religious schools (what 
living religion?) for children of indifferent or 
uninformed or irreligious Jewish parents. Jud- 
aism either can come alive again as something 
religious, or it is doomed. 

Our great American institutes of Jewish 
learning have failed the masses of intelligent 
American Jews miserably. Their few books 
on religion are sterile, telling us, “If you are 
a good Jew, then you will have to believe in 
such and such tenets.” They have not told us 
why we should be believing Jews or how it is 
possible to be a believing Jew in the scientific 
age. 

If all our literature only deals with human- 
itarian, political, defensive or traditional prob- 
lems, one cannot expect a mere monthly to 
bring about, single-handed, a far-reaching re- 
ligious restatement and reform. Nevertheless, 
there are several tasks which can well be at- 
tacked by a periodical. First, of course, Cas- 
suming that you agree with my analysis of the 
urgency and significance of this problem) you 
may cal] attention to the paucity of and the 
lacunae in our Jewish religious literature. . . 
Jewish religion in America has to stand on its 
own feet. Transfusions from Europe have 
ended. 


Judaism in America needs what in Christian 


theology, I believe, is called apologetics, answer 
ing the problem: Is there besides physical (as 
the totality of all sciences of the outer world) 
and psychological (all sciences dealing with the 


“mind of man) science a realm for religion 


which does not deal merely with ethics? 

We as Jews are very busy with, and worried 
about, group-relations: with other Jews and 
Jewish groups; with the Gentiles; with the 
Arabs. But we have no relations with our in 
nermost selves. Our writings take the validity 
of Jewish religion for granted . . . in the fac 
of the fact that to very large groups it is a 
survival that has outlived its relevance. 

In conclusion, we need besides a “discussion 
of philosophies of Jewish life” (quoted from 
your ofice memorandum which you sent to us 
a discussion of Judaism as a living philosophy 

L. H. Grunesaum 
ScarspaLce, New York 


Demurrer to Jarrell 


To tHe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

In his review of A. M. Klein’s “Poems” in 
the November issue of Commentary, Mr. Ran 
dall Jarrell takes two and a half pages in an 
attempt to show—that Mr. Klein is not a poet. 
As further proof of his point, he singles out 
14 lines out of Mr. Klein’s 1600 and holds 
them up as a horrible example; and to clinch 
his argument, he juxtaposes the quoted lines 
with passages from Whitman and the Psalms. 
I believe that the reviewer's estimate of A. M. 
Klein’s poetic powers is as erroneous as his 
description of his verse is biased and one-sided. 

Will you permit me, sirs, for the benefit of 
your readers who have not seen Mr. Klein's 
volume and who may be repelled from read 
ing it by Mr. Jarrell’s review, to quote a few 
specimens of his poetry that your reviewer 
did not reproduce? 

I quote Psalm XXXIII, captioned “A psalm, 
forbidden to Cohanim”: 


Who coming from the synagogue 
On Sabbath eves to always find 
The sacred Sabbath triple sign— 
The burnished candle on the cloth, 
‘he white bread still unbroken, and 
The beaker full of hallowed wine— 
Now on this Friday evening waits 
For no such signs. His voice is stilled. 
There is no soft tread at the door. 
The bread is baked, unbroken, and 
The beaker is not even filled. 
The candles flicker on the floor. 


The reader must, of course, remember the 
biblical injunction to the priest or Cohan, 


“Neither shall he go in to any dead body.” 
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May I quote also a few lines from the very 
next Psalm, dedicated to Rashi, the greatest of 
all Jewish biblical and talmudic commenta- 
tors? 

Now, in this terrible tumultuous night, 

When roars the metal beast, the steel bird 

screams, 

And images of God, for fraud or fright, 

Cannot discern what is from that which 

seems ,— 


. 


Unriddle me the chapter of the week, 
Show me the wing, the hand, behind the 
claw, 
The human 
beak; 
Reveal, I pray you, do reveal to me 
Behind the veil the vital verity. . . 


behind the vulture 


mouth 


Can anyone doubt, as Mr. Jarrell does, that 
Mr. Klein’s religious poetry is poignantly re- 
verent, after reading the following lines? 


Humble I stand before Thy gates, 

A beggar in sackcloth, suppliant both palms, 

Soliciting Thy alms. 

Let them not boot me away, the keepers of 
Thy gates. . . 


To A. M. Klein there is no incongruity 
between the lines just quoted and his threat 
(which so outrages Mr. Jarrell) to break into 
heaven, “seek out the abominable scales on 
which the heavenly justice is mis-weighed,” 
and “leave those scales so gloriously broken, 
that ever thereafter justice shall be done!” For 
in this he follows the tradition of the saintly 
Berditchever, of glorious memory, who sensed 
no contradiction between self-effacing piety 
and remonstrances with the Creator upon 
existing injustices. 

A person reading Mr. Jarrell’s review would 
never suspect that the volume dealt with con- 
tained the lines 


Headsman, headsman, whet your axe, 
Against the sparkling stone, 

The blade that's eaten by the flint, 
The better eats the bone! 


In World War I, Canada’s great poetic con- 
tribution was McCrae’s “In Flanders Fields”; 
in World War II, Klein’s “Ballad of the 
Thwarted Axe” (from which the above lines 
are quoted), his “Ballad of the Days of the 
Messiah,” and the other poems of the book 
under discussion stand out, I think, as Canada’s 
sublimest poetic expression. As a Canadian and 
as a Jew, I don’t try to conceal my pride in 
Abraham Klein. 

IstporE GoLpsTICK 
London, Canada 


We're Pleased Too 


To THE Eprron or CoMMENTARY: 

I pat myself on the back, that to your in- 
quiry whether I would like a Jewish magazine 
like Commentary I said yes. 

I read practically every word in the first 
issue of the magazine and the verdict is a 
splendid periodical for the enlightenment of 
our Jewish people in an unbiased and straight- 
forward manner on Jewish life and happenings 
—giving them an education that heretofore 
was not possible at all. 

I wish you continued success, and hope 
that all English-reading Jewish people will 
avail themselves of this splendid opportunity. 

Am enclosing my Rabbi's and my subscrip- 
tion, and shall endeavor to get more, as I am 
passing around my first number to others. 

James H. Brown 
Hammond, Indiana 


[Since the announcement of CoMMENTARY, 
and in increasing number since its debut, the 
editors have received friendly letters of ad- 
monition and encouragement from good cit- 
izens all over the country. They warm our 
hearts. We wish we could print a few dozen 
of them—they evidence something very im- 
portant, we believe, about how people are 
thinking and feeling in these States today. But 
we must content ourselves with picking a 
single typical letter, pretty much at random, 
and saying a warm “thank you” to all the many 
people who have written us.—Eprror.] 
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Shall Germany Be Ruralized? 


Germany Is Our Prosiem. By Henry 

Morcentuau, Jr. New York, Harper 

& Bros., 1945. 239 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by GuenteR REIMANN 
SHorTLy after Hitler’s rise to power prominent 
Nazi politicians drew up a plan for the “solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem.” Under its terms 
the Jews of Europe, and perhaps those of 
other continents as well, were to be deported 
to Kenya in Africa. Nazi propagandists 
stressed that their plan was extremely humane: 
several million Jews, by dint of hard manual 
labor, would live and prosper as farmers tilling 
the virgin African soil. But the entire plan 
was sheer propaganda. The real intentions of 
the Nazis were to exterminate the Jews, in ac- 
cordance with their thesis that their elimina- 
tion would resolve Europe’s social crisis. 

Mr. Morgenthau blames the Germans for 
most of the wars of the last one or two hun- 
dred years and fixes upon them sole responsi- 
bility for the deeds of their Nazi masters, as 
well as for militarism and for imperialist power 
politics in general. Germany Is Our Problem 
proposes, therefore, to exclude the German 
people from the necessities and advantages of 
modern technology and science. Germany is 
to be made harmless and the world forever 
peaceful by the transformation of the most 
highly developed industrial economy of Europe 
into one of farmers and artisans. No German 
would be permitted to work in a chemical 
laboratory or participate in physics or other 
scientific research. German scholars might, 
however, be permitted to study old folk-songs 
or how to milk a cow. 

The former Secretary of the Treasury is 
confident he knows how to establish peace 
and prosperity on a world-wide scale. The 
basis will be provided by the destruction of 
Germany’s heavy industries. The menace of 
German imperialism will then disappear. Ger- 
man industries will never again supply Ger- 
man armies with weapons for totalitarian war. 
American industrialists will profit by the dis- 
appearance from world markets of their 
strongest competitor.~ British industrialists 
will be able to take over former German ex- 
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port markets. Other European countries will 
develop new industries. Russia, feeling safe, 
will become cooperative. In short, the end of 
German industrialism will coincide with the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity and uni 
versal peace. 


Tue thesis of this book, that a highly indus 
trialized country be reduced to the status of 
a backward, mainly agricultural country, has 
no precedent in modern history. The evolu 
tion of an agrarian into an industrial economy 
and a coordinate rise in the general level of 
productivity of labor coincided with a grow 
ing population. Thus the population of Ger 
many doubled between the middle of the 
nineteenth century and 1938. Mr. Morgen 
thau denies that his solution would destroy 
the basis for the mere physical survival of about 
half the population of Central Europe and 
generally impoverish the entire Continent. He 
even makes an effort to prove that his plan is 
practical and humane; but the facts and figures 
he quotes are often false or misleading. A 
few examples chosen at random are typical. 

Germany’s territorial losses are actually 
more than twice as large as the book premises. 
Mr. Morgenthau takes account of the loss of 
Eastern Prussia and Silesia but does not refer 
to other, even greater, losses of German ter 
ritory, millions of whose inhabitants have 
been deported into rump Germany. (This 
oversight is particularly strange in view of the 
fact that the author refers to the Potsdam Con 
ference, at which these territorial changes 
were discussed.) Thus his figures on the future 
German deficit of foodstuffs that will result 
from loss of agricultural territories are quite 
misleading and underestimate the deficits in 
various items of food by from 15 to 35 per 
cent on the average. Mr. Morgenthau habit 
ually gives the postwar population of Germany 
as 60 million persons living within an agri- 
cultural area of about 107 million acres. Act- 
ually, the population of rump Germany will 
amount to 5 to 10 million persons more, and 
the arable land to 15 million acres less. 

Mr. Morgenthau writes that 34,000 large 
estates took up more than one third of the 
farmland in pre-war Germany. As a matter of 
fact, the 34,000 largest estates, those of 100 or 
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more hectares (247 acres or over), occupied 
only 11.7 per cent of arable land. 

Mr. Morgenthau claims that German agri- 
culture was backward. The exact reverse is 
true. In all Europe only Sweden, Holland 
and Belgium had a higher output of grain per 
acre, and this was largely owing to better soil 
conditions or greater specialization. All other 
European countries produced less grain per acre 
than did Germany. 

Mr. Morgenthau claims that there is ade- 
quate unused arable land in Germany. It is 
true that forests and pasture land are still to be 
found in Germany, although in far smaller 
proportions than in France, Britain or most 
other European countries. Of course, one could 
institute a program of extensive deforestation in 
Germany in order to provide more farmland. 
But one need not be an agricultural expert to 
predict the dire effects this would have on soil 
and climatic conditions throughout Central 
Europe. 

The author’s suggestion, that 5 million in- 
dustrial workers be settled on 2.5 million new 
farms in order to increase Germany's total 
agricultural yield, assumes, for one thing, that 
a skilled metal-worker or bookkeeper can be- 
come an efficient independent farmer overnight. 
For another thing, he has no difficulty finding 
land for these two and a half million additional 
farms. He has somehow discovered plenty of 
arable wasteland that the highly qualified Ger- 
man agrarian experts simply overlooked. Fur- 
thermore, he would break up all large estates. 
But if all of the twenty thousand large estates 
of 247 acres and over in rump Germany were 
to be divided into 2.5 million little farms, each 
farm would total 2.1 acres. The minimum- 
size farm that before the war could support a 
hard-working, efficient and experienced farmer 
was 9.9 to 11.3 acres in western Germany and 
47.4 to 68.1 acres in eastern Germany. (This 
was the estimate of Germany's outstanding 
agricultural expert, Professor Max Sering, in his 
standard work published in 1932.) 

Besides, the income of the small German 
peasants was largely derived from the sale of 
dairy products, poultry and eggs to the urban 
industrial population. The elimination of this 
market would make it impossible for small 
farmers to specialize in the production for which 
they are best suited. They would have to pro- 
duce more grain and potatoes, and could make 
a living thereby only if they had more, not 
less, land to cultivate. The greater the indus- 
trial hinterland, the less land the small peasant 
needs to make a living; and the smaller the 
industrial population, the more land he needs. 

Mr. Morgenthau prefers Germans as peasants 
because as a class the German peasant “took 


the Nazi virus later and in a somewhat milder 
form” than the rest of the population. Actu- 
ally, it was the other way about: the over- 
whelming majority of the industrial working 
class provided the most stubborn and consistent 
opposition to the Nazis, while most of the 
peasants did in fact vote for Hitler. This is 


demonstrated by the 1932-33 election results. 


Ons might continue for pages to list Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s errors and miscalculations. But in 
the last analysis “supporting data” have little 
to do with his thesis. Its conception and ap- 
plication are determined by political ‘factors. 
Indeed Mr. Morgenthau has altered his original 
plan so fast that he has had, apparently, no time 
to revise his statistical data. He has given up 
his original idea of flooding the Ruhr mines— 
a step that would have been one of the great- 
est of disasters for Europe. Instead, he now 
suggests that the entire German population of 
the Ruhr area be dumped into the interior of 
rump Germany. He makes this proposal with- 
out pausing to consider the economic and social 
effects of the deportation of another several 
million Germans from their traditional home- 
lands. 

Physically, it is possible to destroy the Ger- 
man industrial economy, to prevent or curb 
industrial reconstruction for peacetime purposes 
and thus to transform the heart of Europe into 
an industrially barren area. Similarly, it 
would have been possible to send several mil- 
lion Jews to Kenya—to die there, for despite 
the testimony of Nazi “experts,” most of the 
deportees would have starved or otherwise per- 
ished. Mr. Morgenthau’s de-industrialization 
plan, if carried out, would wipe out the eco- 
nomic basis for the existence of some 25 to 30 
million Germans. 

Henry Morgenthau may seriously fail to 
recognize the similarity his “solution” has to 
Nazi technique. Such a “solution” would boom- 
erang in the form of intensified racial and na- 
tional hatreds and in a social crisis that would 
spread from Germany to the entire Continent. 
If Central Europe and Italy were before the 
war the breeding ground of fascism, all Europe 
will become its breeding ground after the Mor- 
genthau proposals are put into effect. That 
anti-Semitism would then flourish fourfold goes 
without saying. 

Let us Jews above all be given pause by 
this delenda est. Perhaps better than any 
others, we know that an eye for an eye has 
never solved anything. And from history we 
have also learned that poverty and frustration 
and denial of human dignity, not inborn evil, 
make up the soil that nurtures the hatred of 
man against man. 
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Frontier or Frontiers? 
Jewish Frontier AntHo.tocy. New 
York, Jewish Frontier Association, Inc., 
1945. 565 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Isrart Knox 


Tue Jewish Frontier, now in its eleventh year, 
is the intellectual organ of the American Labor 
Zionists and as such represents a definite point 
of view. It sees in Zionism not only the at- 
tempt to create a sizable Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, with possibilities for normal eco- 
nomic, political and cultural development; it 
also stands staunchly for the establishment of 
a Jewish state or, as the current terminology 
has it, a Jewish Commonwealth. Jewish Front- 
ier’s socialism differentiates it from the publi- 
cations of the general Zionists; it holds that 
Jewish Palestine should be built on a basis of 
economic cooperation rather than of capitalist 
competition. 

The anthology at hand consists of some 
seventy pieces culled from the 120 issues of 
the magazine that have appeared since its in 
ception. The editors have made a very ju- 
dicious selection: almost all the pieces are 
timely without being momentary, and there is 
even a quality of permanence about some of 
them. The book is divided into five sections 
under the rubrics of Zionism, America, Pales 
tine, Europe, and miscellaneous subjects. Zion- 
ism and Palestine take nearly half the book. 
Among the contributors are Hayim Greenberg, 
Norman Angell, Dorothy Thompson, Marie 
Syrkin, David Ben-Gurion, Moshe Shertok, 
Sholom Asch and Maurice Samuel. 

Both Zionists and non-Zionists will find 
much useful information in the articles on 
Palestine. Some of the editorials, written pre- 
sumably by Hayim Greenberg, are especially 
good. Many readers, however, though sym- 
pathetic to the settlement in Palestine, and 
even to Zionism itself, will be disturbed by 
the “monistic” approach to Jewish life con- 
sistently advocated in these pages. This ap- 
proach is particularly evident in the editorial 
“Supplementary Homelands,” which argues 
against Jewish colonization in Australia; after 
all the plausible arguments have been ex- 
hausted, it sums the matter up with the de- 
finitive assertion: “The reason (we are op- 
posed) is that Kimberley is in Australia and 
not in Palestine.” Zionists insist that had it 
not been for their Socialist opponents in pre- 
war Poland ¢who urged the Jews to remain 
there and participate in the struggle for a 
democratic Poland) many of the now mar- 
tyred Jews would still be alive in Palestine. And 


yet in referring to previous “schemes” for 


Jewish territorial colonization, the writer of 
the editorial says about Uganda: “We now 
know [it] possessed many more favorable fea 
tures to recommend it than we suspected forty 
years ago.” He says it in passing, parenthetic 
ally, without a pang of remorse—most likely 
because Uganda is not in Palestine either. And 
yet Uganda might have provided a real haven 
for countless Jews who now lie in mass graves 
in Eastern and Central Europe. 

Similarly, another excellent 
Birobidjan, suggesting that the 
large-scale Jewish colonization there is essen 
tially due to the absence of national-cultural 
incentives, is weakened by the tacit assumption 
that “supplementary homelands” interfere with 
the Zionist aim. 


editorial on 
failure of 


Tuts, however, is an “ideological” issue, a 
question of Jewish politics and philosophy. 
But there is a certain hiatus in the anthology 
even when it comes to Palestine itself. Jewish 
labor in Palestine has achieved much, and in 
its cooperatives—the K’vutzoth and Moshavim 
—it has produced a new type of Jew, indeed 
a new type of human being. It is sufhcient 
to read David Pinski’s friendly article on the 
Jewish Kolkhoz in Russia and the commune 
in Palestine—after he had visited both coun 
tries in 1937—to realize the enormous differ 


ences and conclude that the K'vutzoth and 
Moshavim are genuine examples of socialism 
—a socialism that is democratic, humane and 


deeply ethical. It is true that Palestine is a 
small land, that the communes consist ot 
people with a “cause” and that they are not 
confronted with the problems of the Palestinian 
economy as a whole. Nonetheless, these men 
and women are not solitary “saints”; they ar 
simple folk, profoundly concerned with our 
world and its affairs and with their own in 
dividualities too. Hence the finely balanced 
motivations, social and spiritual, which have 
led them to the cooperative life are unique 
and yet universal. The articles in the Frontier 
anthology on Palestine are informative yet 
contribute no touches toward a portrait of these 
men and women; nor do they bring to light 
the ethos of the commune. 

The pieces in the section on America deal 
with aspects of Jewish life—occupational prob 
lems, the myth of Jewish “parasitism,” Jewish 
students—all of which have received scant at 
tention. But here too the reader will miss 
articles on the American Social-Democratic 
scene, on Yiddish and even on Hebrew litera 
ture, on the Yiddish press, on Anglo-Jewish 
literature, in short, on Jewish cultural creativity 
in the Diaspora in America. 

The section on Europe is almost entirely 
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devoted to fiction and poetry, most of it of a 
high order: Sholom Asch’s “Exalted and Hal- 
lowed,” H. Lewick’s “The Yellow Badge” and 
Bialik’s “The City of Slaughter.” Charles 
Reznikoff’s “Kaddish” is, in a sense, the leit- 
motif of this entire section. But with the ex 
ception of an article on Vilna, “the Jerusalem 
of Lithuania,” there is little here to indicate 
the immense positive role European Jewry 
has played in modern Jewish history. 

For a thousand years Jews have lived in 
Central and Eastern Europe, in compact masses, 
and have created there and passed on a herit 
age and a legacy. Out of the deep wells of 
that heritage American Jewry and Palestinian 
Jewry are still drinking and will continue to 
drink. And thus it is not enough to mourn 
Europe’s Jews: there must also be a looking 
forward and an affirmation, a linking of our 
hopes with the hopes of those who have en 
dured and survived and will stay on in Eur- 
ope; and there must also be a realization that 
our future as a people—our “destiny’”—is not 
in the singular, is not co-equal with one Jewish 
frontier; it is in the plural, and is co-equal 
with frontiers, among them Palestine, America, 
Europe. 

But whether one shares the outlook of this 
anthology or not, its seriousness and its lit 
terary merit are indisputable. And _ needless 
to add, in its more moderate formulation, its 
political program has considerable relevance 
to contemporary Jewish life and cannot be dis- 
regarded. The reader who will take the 
trouble to peruse these pages carefully and 
critically will learn much and will leave with 
a keener awareness of Jewish life and values. 


Rhymes for a Reason 


Morner Goose RuyMes For JewisH 
Curpren. By Sara G. Levy. New 
York, Bloch Publishing Co., 1945. 61 
pp: $1.25. 

Reviewed by Rosertr S. WarsHow 


Noruinc is simple any more, once it has be- 
come necessary for a culture to be maintained 
artificially, by conscious activity—and this is 
surely the situation of Jewish culture in the 
United States, weak and isolated as it is 
against the great expanse of all that is not 
Jewish. The act normally almost automatic 
becomes in the state of siege a deliberate state- 
ment of allegiance, becomes a kind of belliger- 
ence. (How many Jews are there whose 
religious observances are only demonstrations 
of solidarity?) Even so small a thing as the 
composition of a nursery rhyme takes on com- 


plexity and importance in such a situation. 

Such a book as this one is obviously not 
written merely for the simple aim of giving 
pleasure to children. So far as the child him- 
self is concerned, plain Mother Goose will 
do well enough. The idea here is to induce 
the Jewish child to take pleasure in the speci- 
fically Jewish elements of his experience, in- 
sofar as they already exist, and to lead him 
further into Jewish life: in short, to assist the 
process which makes him a Jew. If these 
rhymes were entirely successful, it would 
mean that there really was a Jewish child and 
a Jewish childhood. 

The problem of “Jewishness” gets badly 
muddled in the adult world, where so many 
of us are Jews by sentiment, by inertia, by 
pride, by compulsion, by the threat from 
without. With children, the question is 
purer and simpler: what can one offer a child 
as Jewishness? 

Miss Levy’s answer is the expected one: 
Palestine, Jewish ritual, the holidays, the He- 
brew language. Not the immediate experience 
of childhood, or the material of childhood 
fantasy, but the formal and specialized ele- 
ments of Jewish culture, the knowledge and 
belief and politics, precisely those things 
which are imposed upon the child as disci- 
pline from above. No more superstition or 
nonsense or cruelty. The child, one fears, 
is a synthetic child. 

A great many children who are Jewish 
enough would find these rhymes meaningless. 
And even those closer to the synagogue, who 
could be expected to find them real, might 
also find them boring: the great trouble with 
trying to use nursery rhymes for educational 
purposes is that the nursery rhyme’s function 
for the child may lie in the fact that it has 
no ulterior motive: it makes no demands. 

Even on its own basis, the book offers only 
a miserable compromise. Tommy Tucker 
sings with the Chazan. Little Jack Horner 
sticks his thumb into a Haman Tash and takes 
out some Mohn. The old woman in the shoe 
sends her children to Cheder instead of to 
bed. Jack and Jill go up the hill to borrow 
some Charoses. A great many of the rhymes 
derive their “Jewishness” even more tenuously 
from the mere substitution of Hebrew words 
for common English. The excuse for this 
practice is that it offers “a pleasant approach 
to Hebrew.” The result is a distressing hodge- 
podge: 

The Sheleg is falling 

On Eretz and tree, 

The Sheleg is falling 

All over me. 

There’s some on my Kovah, 
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There’s some on my knees, 
There’s some on my Chotem 
Just for a tease. 

The most significant fact is that it has been 
thought necessary to bring in Mother Goose 
at all. Does this betray cultural poverty in 
Jewish life or lack of imagination in Miss 
Levy? Some of both, one guesses. It is 
true that there is not much to offer, and it 
might be argued with some reason that the 
effort is not worth making. But I think there 
does indeed exist a real child who is also in 
some part of him a Jewish child and, if the 
effort is to be made, it should be possible to 
find a real basis on which to bring him delight 
from the special elements of his experience. 
I think, myself, that these special elements 
might be found more in the subtleties of 
family relationships, in small differences of 
attitude, in minor ways of expression and bits 
of folklore, than in the developed forms 
of religion and thought which the group con- 
scious adult regards as the respectable and 
important embodiments of his culture. 

Miss Levy has at any rate started from the 
wrong end, from the adult notion of value. 
Her Jewish Mother Goose says, “One, two, 
I am a Jew.” Plain Mother Goose says, “One, 
two, buckle my shoe.” Plain Mother Goose is 
bound to win. 


The Too Ambitious Reporter 

Twiicut Bar. By Arruur Koester. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1945. 104 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Yocr anp THE Commissar. By 
Artuur Koester. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 247 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Hannan ARENDT 


Wrruourt a doubt Koestler belongs among the 
best reporters of our time. He has shown an 
extraordinary ability to seize and transmit the 
general feeling and thinking of a whole coun- 
try during a critical period (civil-war Spain in 
Dialogue with Death; defeated France in Scum 
of the Earth). His flair for atmosphere, his sen- 
sitivity to fluctuating moods make him the ideal 
reporter of those events which, though never 
front-page news, are necessary to the under- 
standing of front-page news. Put into any given 
country, he acts—or rather reacts—like a ther- 
mometer: he will produce that country’s correct 
temperature after only ten months’ stay. 
“The“intelligentsia,” confesses Koestler, “is 
a kind of sensitive porous membrane stretched 


between media of different properties.” This 
definition reminds one of Aristotle’s statement 
that the best medium is a person with an empty 
mind and an exaggerated sensitivity. But what- 
ever the intelligentsia, taken as a definite class, 
may have become, it has not yet sunk to the 
level of mere reactivity. On the other hand, 
good reporters, if they are really good, do be- 
long in a rather dubious realm between the in 
tellectual and the merely sensitive. Koestler 
himself is an excellent example. Because of his 
personal decency and the good fortune he has 
had to live through this period as a Jewish anti 
fascist, he could over-develop his natural gifts 
to the point of complete identification, not 
simply with a given situation, but with a gen 
eral state of mind. And it is our good luck that 
Koestler’s trajectory has taken him into the 
bosom of the intelligentsia, whose destinies he 
now will share and about whom he will report 
The point is that no one who really belonged 
to this “class” would ever have been able ¢ 
report it. 

Useful as this identification with the intelli 
gentsia may prove for reportage, its mor 
immediate consequences are  disconcertins 
Koestler has become ambitious, and he h 
written some rather bad novels and one rather 
nice play. 

Twilight Bar is indeed almost as much “with 
out presumptions” as the author insists. Its four 
acts deal good-humoredly with two characters 
who arrive from a star to investigate this poor 
planet’s situation with regard to happiness; they 
threaten mankind with immediate death if its 
quotient of happiness is not raised within three 
days’ time. This succeeds in frightening peo 
ple into a state of superlative if slightly 
childish felicity (the point might have been 
made here that only children are capable of 
intense happiness; Koestler does not make it). 
But finally the two investigators land in jail es 
“suspicious” strangers. Whereupon everybody 
grows up again and becomes as unhappy as 
anyone could possibly be. 

The theme and even more the style of this 
drama remind one of Shaw’s minor plays, ex- 
cept that Shaw’s supreme sense of drama, plot 
and action is lacking. What is left is wit that 
springs just as much from a foundation of 
banality as from the gift for repartee. This suf 
fices, at any rate, to entertain, and makes the 
play much more enjoyable than Koestler’s tre- 
mendously “serious” novels. 

The Yogi and the Commissar is by far the 
most ambitious of Koestler’s books because here 
he ventures beyond his experiments in bad 
fiction into something that in appearance only 
is individual thought. His sensitivity has 
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communicated to him a notion of the funda- 
mental restlessness of modern intellectuals 
who know that the basis of their mental 
activity is no longer safe. The trouble here 
is that Koestler tries to take part in the dis- 
cussion itself instead of merely reporting its 
mental climate, with the result that he comes 
dangerously and—I am sorry to say—ridicu- 
lously close to assuming a mission. He talks 
about freedom, for instance, as though no- 
body before him had ever taken it seriously. 
His somewhat innocent emptiness—expressed 
in contemplations that always move between 
arbitrary polarities—is the price he, as a good 
reporter, has to pay for the gift of over-sensi- 
tiveness. In his first and final chapters, in which 
the intellectual is seen eternally swinging be- 
tween the opposite extremes of “yogi” personal 
mysticism and “commissar” authoritarian prac- 
ticality this emptiness is particularly shocking. 

All these superficial chapters actually show is 
that European intellectuals are apparently fed 
up with the myths of materialism. The re- 
maining chapters, on the other hand, take us 
back to good and sometimes excellent re- 
portage Thus the essay on the death of the 
English poet and flyer, Richard Hillary, im- 
parts something of the “mental climate of the 
war” in which (according to another English 
poet) they “who lived by honest dreams de- 
fend the bad against the worst.” Here are 
the desperate integrity and that despairing 
struggle for “some kind of fellowship” of which 
T. E. Lawrence already gave so eloquent testi- 
mony, and which is evidence to what an extent 
Lawrence’s general attitude toward society, 
culture and politics anticipated the present 
generation. 

The members of this generation, before the 
war, still “balanced precariously and with ir- 
ritability between a despised world they had 
come out of and a despising world they 
couldn’t get into”—all the while living under 
the dangerous illusion that somehow the de- 
spised bourgeoisie and the despising labor class 
were right and at home in this world and only 
they were out of place. While actually they 
were the only ones, apparently, to sense that 
the whole was going to pieces. Then came the 
war and with it the new pride in not forgetting 
that it was the bad they had to defend against 
the worse. Then came death and with it the old 
and saddening experience that it is Patroclus 
who gets killed and Thersites who sails safely 
home. Then, finally, came the shame, the 
general irrational feeling of humiliation at 
being alive, at having survived—as though 
mere survival were already desertion and 


betrayal. 


There are many more pages worth reading. 
The chapter on Soviet Russia gives some very 
valuable statistical data on a state of affairs 
which in its general aspect and implications is 
only too real. “Scum of the Earth—1942” is 
a welcome and necessary supplement to the 
earlier reports on France. And even “Anat- 
omy of a Myth,” though again impaired by 
superficial brilliancies and naive sophistica- 
tion, gives a good insight into the sad story of 
the disillusioning of the European left. 


No More Apologies 
Att Gon’s Cuitpren: A Jew SPEAKS. 

By Armonp E. Conen. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1945. 104 pp. 

$1.50. 

Reviewed by 

SoLoMoNn ANDHIL FINEBERG 
Rass CouEN writes a series of “open letters” 
to Christians. Each is addressed to his “Dear 
Neighbor.” ‘This “neighbor” is an intolerant 
fellow, an unworthy stereotype created by the 
author, who assumes that all Christians share 
the same prejudices about Jews. “In short,” 
writes Rabbi Cohen to his “neighbor”: “the 
Jews give you a headache.” As a matter of 
daily experience, there are very many Chris- 
tians to whom the Jews are by no means a 
headache. Unwittingly, Rabbi Cohen, by 
accepting the hypothesis that Jews are uni- 
versally disliked, reinforces the sales talk that 
anti-Semites find most effective in peddling 
their wares. 

While addressing all Christians as though 
they had no individual minds (which is in 
itself an exhibition of prejudice), Rabbi 
Cohen also assumes that he can speak as “I” 
for all Jews. In most instances, however, it 
is apparent that Rabbi Cohen alone is “I.” 
The Jewish people certainly did not take that 
trip down south or attend Miami University. 
Nor is it clear in whose name “I” states certain 
very definite opinions about chain stores, labor 
unions and similar institutions. Having ex- 
pressed views with which many Jews would 
certainly differ, “I” asks his “neighbor”: 
“Now let me ask you, is there anything to 
hate in my radicalism?” Is Rabbi Cohen 
asking all Christians to judge all Jews by 
Rabbi Cohen’s position on various economic 
and political issues? If so, he is inviting 
them to indulge in the very habits of thought 
that constitute bigotry. 

It is appalling to what depths of self- 
abasement the author is ready to go in assur- 
ing Christians that if Jews become doctors or 
lawyers, “Christians will not have to patronize 
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them if they do not want to. No one can 
compel them to.” Similarly, the “Dear 
Neighbor” is invited into the writer’s home 
to gain assurance, among other things, that 
“there is no voodoo or witchcraft” in the 
Mezuzah on the doorpost and “that it is no 
superstitious symbol and has no secret power.” 
In this instance the author offers anti-Semites 
a blasphemous notion that has not yet been 
publicized in America, except in Rabbi 
Cohen’s presentation. 

The book has some good paragraphs about 
Jewish faith, culture and the like. But in his 
anxiety to secure respect and justice for his 
people, the author overlooks the ultimate sub 
conscious reactions this whining sort of apolo- 
getics creates. His book will be applauded by 
many Jews and by friendly Christians who 
think anti-Semitism a bundle of misconcep- 
tions which can be pulled apart and destroyed 
by restating and debating each slander. They 
should study the psychology of prejudice. By 
now American Jews should profit by the fail- 
ure of their co-religionists in Germany, where 
scores of pamphlets and articles as well as 
several books treated every anti-Jewish canard 
as though it were a reasonable statement 
worthy of public debate. 

How are Jews to appeal to the American 
public? Courageous men do not kowtow to 
bigotry by accepting its basic premise that the 
victim is guilty until he proves himself inno 
cent. Why should anyone be so ready to fur- 
nish disproof of slanders for which no genu- 
ine proof has been offered? Place upon bigots 
the burden of proof. 

It is time we abandoned a negative ap- 
proach to the problem of combating anti- 
Semitism. Let us simply state facts and truths 
about Jews (or others) without paying heed 
to falsehood. Not even for the dubious privi- 
lege of sweeping it away should Jewish au- 
thors soil themselves with the filth of anti- 
Semitic slander. 


Capturing the Prophets 


Meet Amos anv Hosea: Tue Propuets 
oF IsrarL. By Rottanp Emerson 
Wo re. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1945. 180 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Morpecat S. Cuerrorr 


Here is a volume prepared to fill partially 
the long ignored need for an adequate intro- 
duction for laymen to Old Testament litera- 
ture. Dr. Wolfe has fitted his own very free 
and often far-fetched translation of those sec- 


tions of Amos and Hosea he considers au 
thentic into a pleasant and informative text 
which provides the general historical and social 
background of the times. His textual approach 
follows in the main the accepted critical find 
ings, relegating the rationale behind his more 
radical departures to a subsequent and more 
technical volume. 

Unfortunately, the general excellence of 
the presentation is marred by conjecture and 
by liberties that narrowly miss being license. 
Most serious is Dr. Wolfe’s explanation of the 
two prophets in terms of his own theological 
predilections. 

As an example, the supposition that Amos 
and Hosea were martyred is groundless, and has 
apparently been introduced as christological 
coloring—the then obvious parallel would be 
between them and Jesus, all having then been 
martyred for preaching ethical religion. The 
only possible origin of this supposition is the 
attribution of Amos’ death to the son of 
Amaziah. 

As Professor Louis Ginzburg has clearly in 
dicated in his Legends, this story is based on 
an obscure legend stemming from Christian 
sources. To see Hosea as the prophet of th 
“long-suffering God of love” further accent 
uates this coloring and “atones” for Hlosea’s 
“unfortunate” nationalism. 

The claim that Amos denied the Chosen 
People concept is likewise incorrect, and re 
flects both the author’s distortion of Amos’ 
approach to that concept, and the author's 
zealousness in suppressing any “nationalism” 
in the “Universal Prophet.” Amos understood 
and preached Chosenness not as synonymous 
with privilege and immunity, but as an obli 
gation, entailing a higher moral and ethical 
code. And the claim that the “Day of God” 
was understood to mean the day “of world 
dominion and power for Israel” is little short 
of libelous. Then, as now, the reference is 
to the day of world dominion by God. 

One wonders why Dr. Wolfe makes Amos 
illiterate, and a bachelor, and limits his preach 
ing to Gilgal and Samaria, rather than to the 
accepted Bethel? Then, too, the explanation 
of prophecy, while it follows the critical 
“line,” leaves prophecy a mystery still. And 
it must have been either Marx or rationing 
that prompted the strange comment that 
Amos’ attack on gluttony in Samaria was owed 
to his fear of a food shortage. 

Both Amos and Hosea fought the emphasis 
on cult at the expense of ethical religion, and 
both prophesied calamities. The prevailing 
conditions and needs in their respective periods 
made for the differences between them. Amos 
was sterner, and emphasized justice because 
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in the “boom days” of Jeroboam II consolation 
and tenderness would have been incongruous. 
But this does not minimize his love for Israel, 
just as Hosea’s insistence upon justice is not 
minimized by his consolatory prophecies and 
his tenderness. The pathos in Hosea was in 
spired by his presence on the spot at the “be 
winning of the end” of the Kingdom of Israel. 
Similarly, Hosea’s imprecations against foreign 
alliances would have been irrelevant in the 
days of the proud and secure reign of Jero- 
boam II. 

Jeremiah—to look elsewhere among the 
Piophets—well illustrates the timeliness and 
topicality of prophecy: thus consolation and 
hope enter in only at the end of his message 
when a conquered nation sorely needed buoy- 
ing-up. 

And so similarly, appropriately enough, Hosea 
sees Israel's afflictions as correctives to re- 
pentance, rather than as the simple punish 
ment Amos threatened. Furthermore, the 
Israelite Hosea was better able to evalute the 
pernicious effects of idolatry on the national! 
lite, which the Judean Amos may not have 
fully noted. This factor can help explain 
the greater emphasis on. justice in Amos, who 
refers only occasionally to idolatry, while 
Hosea inveighs against it at great length. 


Always the Balkans 
Troupe Zone. By Leon Dennen. New 
York, Chicago, Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 1945. 173 pp. $1.50. 
Reviewed by Lewis A. Coser 


Leon DENNEN spent nine months in 1944 
in the Near East as a representative of an 
American relief agency. Upon his return he 
announced that Soviet Russia was building a 
’ zone of influence in the Balkans that was “being 
nailed down with bayonets and terror by 
regimes deriving their authority not from the 
local nationalities but from the Soviet liber 
erators.” 

Mr. Dennen cites chapter and verse to sup 
port his contention. He shows that the peoples 
of the Balkans and the Near East, unable to 
order their own destinies, have become mere 
pawns in a gigantic battle for power between 
Britain and Russia—with Russia, propelled by 
the dynamism and ruthlessness of the new- 
comer and in a better geographical position, 
distinctly having the upper hand. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Dennen has nowhere 
attempted to probe deeper into the social and 
political structures of the countries he dis- 
cusses. There is hardly any mention of the 
tremendous problems involved in agrarian re- 


form, industrialization and the quest for 
markets. And only if .these are taken into 
account can this region be fully understood. 

Thus the book often dissolves into gen- 
eralities. The indiscriminate use of the ad 
jective “democratic” to characterize those who 
tor any reason are opposed to Russia is espe 
cially irritating. The Soviet-sponsored regimes 
did not replace democratic regimes but illiberal 
and corrupt police states, and many of those 
who now oppose Russian domination partic- 
ipated in one way or another in the administra- 
tion of these police states. And so Mr. Den- 
nen’s efforts to build a case for the present 
Turkish regime are pathetic. On page 54 he 
states that “Atatiirk was—even as his successor 
Inonu is today—virtually a dictator,” but on 
page 53 he had just informed us that “the 
lurkish republic had gradually freed _ itselt 
from the fetters of totalitarianism,” and on 
page 57 he asks whether “Turkey will continue 
as a democratic state.” 

It is indeed quite strange that a journalist 
so concerned—and rightly—with the fate of 
the Jewish victims of Nazi mass-slaughter 

the most eloquent passages of the book deal 
with their fate) should forget that it was pre 
cisely Atatiirk’s regime that was responsible 
for the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians in the early twenties. 

And Mr. Dennen’s admiration for the 
achievements of Jewish colonization in Pales 
tine also makes him forget that Palestine is 
inhabited by a majority of Arabs, so that a 
Jewish state would not be a democratic solu- 
tion in the most exact sense. 

But this criticism does not touch the main 
value of a book that boldly challenges current 
myths when it states that “the great basic 
hungers of mankind for freedom and human 
decency which were well to the fore at the 
beginning of the war seem to have been for- 
gotten since. The thrilling promises of a 
better world . . . seem to have been brushed 
aside in the name of higher politics. . . 

It is because Leon Dennen still believes in 
these goals that he is able to state that “Yalta 
was in essence a great appeasement. It put 
Anglo-American acquiescence on deeds of tyr- 
anny in the Trouble Zone.” Yet: “Nations 
like individuals have a stubborn will to sur- 
vive,” and “to the measure that the present 
settlement in Europe deprives peoples of their 
nationhood, the fuel for new conflagrations is 
being piled up.” 

More books like this are needed to help us 
realize that the present European settlement is 
no settlement at all, but only an unstable bal 
ance of power at the price of incredible human 
suffering. 
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Reviewed by Martin GREENBERG 

A COLLECTION of letters of Jewish soldiers in 

the armed forces might have cast a revealing 

light on the character of the American soldier 
had the selection of the letters been made with 
less of the pious and sanctimonious bias that 
shapes this dull book. The soldiers who speak 
in these letters all say the right things. They 
all know the war is being fought for democracy; 
they are all glad to do their bit. They 
all minimize the degree of anti-Semitism in 
the armed forces; they are all pro-Negro and 
pro-labor, cheer on the gallant Russian com 
rades, admire the English people and are 
charmed with the French. These letter-writers 
are good boys who write home regularly to 
their parents and, in awkward, juvenile Eng 
lish, repeat only the ofhcial propaganda. 

American soldiers, needless to say, weren't 
like that. Nor were the Jews among them 
like that. There was not much difference. 

A soldier’s Jewishness brought him into con 

tact with the Jews in other countries, predis 

posed him to listen sympathetically to what 
they had to say, and thus softened the fierce 
xenophobia that otherwise characterized the 

American soldier—but did not abolish _ it. 

Awareness of persecution promoted in a mi 

nority of Jews a sympathetic attitude towards 

the Negro soldier; the majority, anxious to 


conform, accepted all too easily the hate 


attitudes that prevailed in’ respect to the 
Negro. 

Perhaps less than any other soldier in th« 
Western world was the American soldier hu 
manized by the culture from which he sprang 
Taught only the necessary mechanical skills 
of modern life, he surveyed the world he un 
willingly traversed with an indifferent and in 
curious eye, dreaming of drugstores and Sat 
urday night. He never understood the war's 
purpose, but patiently endured the  ofhcial 
efforts at “orientation,” glad at least for the 
respite from close-order drill. 
the despair of the authorities, he 
insisted on disliking his allies and liking his 
enemies (insofar as he did not meet them in 
battle). He fetishized his souvenirs to mak« 
meaningful the otherwise 
tances he crossed over and pointless places at 
which he had been. 

The only letters in this book that com: 
alive out of something honestly felt are thos: 
that bear on the one eternal and incorruptibl 
experience of war—death, and the death of 
comrades. “We have seen little of each othe: 
for so long—my views have changed on some 
subjects. First of alls I'd rather not be sent 
those articles. For several months | suffered 
with nightmares. I used to make the landing 
at Tarawa. They had to fy me from Hilo to 
Pearl Harbor. There were only six of us 
in my boat that reached the beach alive. | 
don’t want to tell vou these things, but | 
know there’s a war still on and I suffer each 
day in a way vou can’t understand while my 
buddies are still out there. So, 
send me any more articles.” 

One can imagine what sort of articles the 
writer of the letter preferred not to receive 
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